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FOREWORD 


In all probability there has not yet been a period that was 
not thought by those m the midst of it to be a tune of unusual 
changes — certainly this decade is no exception to the rule Into 
the midst of these perplexing pioblems which are confronting 
men’s appaiel retaileis of this age comes this treatise on the 
niei chandising of men’s clothing, fuinishings, and kindred 
lines 

The author of this interesting book is eminently well quali- 
fied to discuss the subject He was born in the business and 
naturally has learned through actual experience of the difficul- 
ties and the hazards which beset the average American retailer 
With this backgiound of experience he pursued his education 
in oui most advanced schools and gamed a wealth of informa- 
tion fiom the leading exponents of modern retailing 

All this intimate relation is reflected in this handbook of 
letaihng — it is practical and comprehensive 1 racing, as it 
does, the histoiy of letailing from its early stages dovm to the 
present day, the reader gets a complete picture of the merchan- 
dising of men’s appaiel in all its branches 

I recommend it heartily to all who are interested m this 
blanch of commodity distribution I am sure the reader will 
be inspired, as I have been, to go forward aggressively , as well 
as gain a knowledge that will enable each of us to attack with 
intelligence the task of placing the merchandising of men’s 
appaiel on a high level of accomplishment 

E L Smith 

President, National Association of 
Retail Clothiers & Furnishers 1929-30 




PREFACE 


The aim of this book is to present a systematic tieatment 
of the merchandising principles and pioblems aiising from the 
distiibution of men’s weai As such, it is primarily intended 
foi those engaged in the distiibution of men’s clothing and 
furnishings Beginning with the ultimate market, the book 
analyzes the mei chandismg pi ocess as it relates to the activities 
of the letailei, the manufacturer, and the wholesaler It 
fuither calls attention to the distiibution pioblems which com 
mand the active inteiest of the tiade in geneial 

The retailei should find a cleai-cut statement of the prin- 
ciples of i?tail distribution, gain a more accurate knowledge 
of consumer demand, become cognizant of the vitalizing pos 
sibilities of mei chandismg fashion, and secuie a better undei- 
standing of the pioduction and selling problems of the 
manufacturer and wholesale distiibutoi The manufacturei 
and wholesale distributor should, thiough the pages of this 
book, leceive an intimate impression of then market, both as 
to their retail outlets and to their ultimate consumers The 
tiade association always alert to the problems of the industiy 
at large, should find this work of value m its efforts to cooidi- 
nate the activities of the various distributing agencies to the 
advancement of the trade as a whole 

Although primal ily intended for the trade, teachei s of mai - 
keting and mei chandismg should find this woik an excellent 
leference book The stiuctural make-up and summaries have 
been undertaken with this in view 

Retailers, wholesaleis, and manufacturers of men’s apparel 
lines have been in need of a unified and systematic analysis 
of their common problems in recent years, and the complexities 
of modern mei chandismg are such that general tieatises under 

Vll 
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the cap^Tbns of maiketinsj and Tnercli indisinir aie inadequate 
Many studies covering paiticulai phases of men s weai dis- 
tribution have been made, and, of couise, the^trade journals 
furnish valuable information of merchandising policies, but 
thus far no single study embiacing all ot the activity incident 
to the distribution of men’s appaiel has been made There- 
fore, this woik centeiing as it does on the merchandising of 
a group of lekted commodities, budges the gap between specific 
articles and general studies 

In the prepaiation of this book, the authoi, who was for 
a time Diiectoi of Reseaich foi the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Furnisheis lecened the actne coopera- 
tion of that group Consideiable of the matciial presented is 
the lesult of sepaiate studies earned on by this association 
Ihe authoi is paiticulai Iv indebted to Mi Chas E Wrv who 
was foi many vears Executue Diiectoi of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Clothiers and Fuinisheis and to Dr Paul H 
Nystrom, Professoi of Maiketing, Columbia Unueisity 
Dr Nystiom gaae many suggestions as to pioceduie and con- 
stiuctively ciiticized the original manuscript Di E T 
Grether, Assistant Professoi of Economics at the University 
of California, also read the manusciipt and offeied criticisms 
Mr DaiirC Smith Jr of Rice Institute Houston lexas, 
assisted in the collection and piesentation of statistical mate- 
rial, and Miss Helen Booth Williams, also of Rice Institute, 
assisted m the pi oof reading 

It would be difficult to name all those who have coopei ated 
in the collection of material and have given then critical sug- 
gestions, however, the following persons, films, and organiza- 
tions have assisted in making possible this work 

Mr Morton Baum, Hickey-Freeman, Rochestei N Y , 
Mr Bertram J Cahn, B Kuppenheimei ’s, Tnc Chicago, 
Mr H M Capps, J Capps and Sons, Limited, Jacksonville, 
111 , Alfred Decker & Cohn Chicago, Fairchild Publications, 
New York, Mr E H Gaunt, Clothing Manutactuieis Re- 
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seaich Boaicl, New Yoik, Mr*Williani Goldman, Cohm-Gold- 
man, New York, Mauon Giay Company, Los Angeles, Mr 
Louis Gutterman, Knickerbocker Men’s Shop, New York, 
Ml Jeremiah Hickey, Hickey-Freeman, Rochestei, N Y , 
Mr Max Holtz, Louis Holtz & Sons, Rochester, N Y , Mr 
H B Jewett, Rolle, Jewett & Beck, Houston, Tex , Mr Fiank 
E Landau, National Retail Clothiei New York, Mr Orton 
B Hotter, Faiichild Publications, New York, Mi Bart 
Murray, Wool Institute, New York, Mr H B Ober, Law- 
lence, Kans , Mr Joseph L Pinto, Pinto Bros, New Yoik, 
Silverwoods Clothing Store, Los Angeles , Mr Harry Simons, 
Editor, The Clothing Tiade Journal, New Yoik, Mr E M 
Skinner, Wilson Bros, Chicago, Mr E L Smith, President, 
National Association of Retail Clothiers and Fuinishers, Chi- 
cago, The National Retail Clothier, Chicago, Mr A D 
Whiteside, Wool Institute, New York, Mr Martini Zofness, 
former President, Oklahoma Retail Clothiers, Bartlesville, 
Okla 


May 14, 1930 


Kenneth Dameeon 
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CHAPTER I 


MERCHANDISING ELEMENIS IN MEN’S 
WEAR LINES 

Scope of the Book — The literature of business contains 
many studies dealing with the general aspects of merchandis- 
ing For their purpose these works are excellent There are, 
however, but few books dealing with the merchandising prob- 
lems of paiticular commodities The economic outlook of 
today demands not only the general background, but also a 
specific knowledge of the distribution of specific commodities, 
or gioups of commodities Without doubt, merchandising 
studies of the future will be more of this nature To be sure, 
trade journals concern themselves with the merchandising 
problems of the particular trades and contain much informa- 
tion of current value to the business man Certainly, retail 
clothiers would profit by careful study of the trade jCurnals in 
the men’s wear industry 

A further characteristic of business literature is the fact 
that it has been dominated by the academic viewpoint and has 
concerned itself with the problems of the larger business unit 
Most retail clothing stores are owner-managed, and many of 
the wholesale distributors and manufacturers of men’s apparel 
are medium and small-scale business units It is, therefore, 
advisable not only to present the business viewpoint, but to 
concern ourselves with the problems of the smaller business 
unit It IS these businesses that are in need of a scientific 
study of merchandising To say this is to underscore the 
obvious, to state the already known What is new in the 
present situation is the sound of change characterized by a new 
3 
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concept of merch'indising Insctl on scientific iinhsis i ithci 
than guesswork It is thciefoic the oliicct of tins stuch 

1 To describe the processes of incich indisin^ men s apjuici , 

to state the principles umlcrhiiig well conducted mei 
chandising, and to state the chief piohlems illectiiig 
present-day meieh indising of mens apinrel md oiter 
possible solutions 

2 To indicate the importance of eonsumcr demand as i guide 

to scientific merchandising 

3 To suggest the stand irdi/ation of meinmg of mci chandis- 

ing terms and thus assist in oeereoming some of the 
confusion occasioned bv lack of aeeciitcd dehnitions 

4 lo present in a single study, oi to nuke avulible in i 

single stud}-, the lesiilts of iircMous leseareh in mens 
wear distribution 

Men’s Wear Merchandising Defined — I he teini mens 
wear might well ineludc all items of i]>piicl worn h\ men 
Piactically all such items haye then speeihe nieielunclising 
problems and highly speciali/etl studies ot these items yould 
be of inestimable value to those engaged m the distnlnition of 
men’s clothing and furnishings However, the following study 
concerns itself with practically all items of men s apparel except 
footwear"^ It includes what is eoninionly gioujied under the 
division of clothings, furnishings and hats Recent develop- 
ments in the distribution of footweai suggest shoe niei chan- 
dising as a thing apart fiom the general mei chandising of 
men s appai el 

In a competitive system, the exchange of commodities is 
necessarily accompanied by what is geneially termed “merchan- 
dising ” The essential mgiedients of merchandising aie not 
only the geneial process of distribution, but also active solici- 
tation, selling, sales promotion, maiket analysis, advertising 
technique, the improvement of distribution methods, and the 
necessity for balancing stocks, expenses, and sales m such a 
fashion as to secure a profit Viewed in another manner, it 
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IS the broad function of merchandising to coordinate the 
demands of consumers on the one hand with the productive 
facilities available to satisfy those demands on the other hand 
The desires of consumers for goods, however, are numerous 
and complex, while each pioducer possesses limited resources 
of a certain special character 

There is a complete lack of an accepted definition of mer- 
chandising Before giving our own definition, it is advisable 
to examine the various concepts of merchandising in older to 
determine whether a generally acceptable definition is possible 
When analyzed, these concepts present the following difficul- 
ties 

1 There is a confusion of the functions of retail merchan- 

dising with a definition of merchandising In other 
words, the functions are often made the definition 

2 Merchandising is frequently identified with the distribu- 

tion of the manufacturers’ product intended for the 
ultimate consumer 

3 In some cases the term merchandising is applied only to 

the efforts of those distributors reaching the consumer 
Thus the retailer is made the important factor, although 
manufacturers and wholesalers selling direct to the con- 
sumer are included 

4 In other instances, the term implies wholesale distributor- 

dealer relations In this respect it is a sales promotional 
concept 

5 111 practically eveiy definition of merchandising there is a 

clause dealing with solicitation, selling, or sales promo- 
tion Some definitions include the securing of profit, 
merchandise control, market analysis, commodity anal- 
ysis, advertising technique, and the improvement of 
distribution methods 

As applied to particular studies, these definitions suggesting 
the above difficulties are perfectly sound But, when merchan- 
dising IS understood to be the competitive aspect of exchange 
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and to function is in uig ini/ ition csscnti il in Ininyin^ j^oods 
from piodncci to consnmci it inaj be dehned as the whole 
process lecpiiied to cooi dilute jnodiution « w ith consumei 
demand We thus eniplusue the impoitaiue of eonsumei 
demand and uew nieichandising is i put of the competitue 
effoit to satisf-v tliat demand Such i eoneept permits us to 
use synonjmousH the teims uunliaitdiung, imnLitingj and 
dutiibiition 

In most studies on merchandising the dee elopment is from 
the pioducer to the consumei Iloweeer, because of the com- 
plexity of consumer dein ind and the need foi eonrdination of 
production and consumption, the pioblem of consumer demand 
IS discussed hrst, and then, quite logically retail meichandising, 
merchandising pioblems of maiuifactuieis and wholesalers, 
and finally the eommeieial development of the industry which 
introduces meiehandising pioblems of the inehistrj at laige 
These foui pioblems, eompieliendmg, as they do, the merchan- 
dising pioeess, make up the four main divisions of this book 

Consumer Demand — As applied to mens weai meiehan- 
dising, consumei demand includes (i) a general analysis ot 
demand, (2) fashion, and (3) size and fit 

Every aspect of merchandising responds m some manner 
to consumei demand Store location, location of stock, bu}ing, 
price policy, selling, merchandising efforts of wholesale dis- 
tributors, and other phases of meichandising reflect the force 
of consumer demand In fact, meichandising with the trend 
of consumei demand is a principle of profitable merchandising 

Fashion is a suminaiy expression of a consumei demand 
It results from the group acceptance of a style The merchan- 
dising problem occasioned by fashion is one of scientific pre- 
diction as to what the fashion will be and then development 
of merchandising policies m line with fashion trends New 
styles are, of course, to be created and offered to the market, 
but profitable merchandising is dependent more upon the deter- 
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mination of which of these styles will become fashions, and 
then actively piomoting these fashion bound styles 

The large-scale development of men’s clothing production 
has been dependent upon a ceitain standardization of sizes 
Machine production was impossible until this was acconi 
plished The standai dization of sizes is built around certain 
physical types which include the great majority of men The 
merchandising problem involved from the manufactuiei ’s 
viewpoint is the intelligent distribution of production over these 
sizes and types, the development of new types conforming to 
physical changes, and also the development of new types 
designed to reach a larger number of individuals From the 
retailer’s viewpoint, the problem is twofold and includes the 
buying of sizes and types designed for customer requirement 
and, at the same time, fitting the customer with a minimum 
of alteration In fact, loss of customers fiecjuently results 
from poor fitting and too many alterations 

Retail Merchandising — The letailer figuies most strongly 
m the immediate satisfaction of consumer demand, and it is 
the retailer with whom the consumer comes m most active 
contact It would be impossible for individual consumers of 
men’s wear to deal directly with producers It is, t^^erefoie, 
the primary function of the retailer to make a careful study of 
the desires of the consumers, develop contacts with merchan- 
dise resouices capable of satisfying this demand, and to main- 
tain a stock so that immediate delivery is possible The retail 
clothiei and furnishei also grants credit, makes deliveries, acts 
as style advisor, and renders such other services as are 
demanded by custoraeis and imposed upon him by competition 

Men’s wear is distributed by such diverse agencies as cus- 
tom tailors, direct-to-consumer salesmen, company stores, con- 
sumers’ cooperative stores, second-hand stores, and large-scale 
organizations like the department store, the mail order house, 
and the chain store The bulk of men’s wear is distributed 
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through the unit stoie commonly thought of as the letail 
clothing store This last store t>pe was seriously alarmed 
over the competition of the depaitment stoie, later the mail 
Older department house, and now the chain stoie Cham stoie 
competition has been so effective as to make necessaiy and 
mteiesting a separate discussion of men s appaiel chain stores 

The chain store has progressed m the merchandising of 
men’s wear because of superior merchandising technique, and 
because the independent retailci has been careless in his mei- 
chandismg methods To meet this competition, independent 
retailers are adopting new methods and policies In many 
instances, these policies aie introduced and developed by whole- 
sale distributors who wish to maintain their market with 
independent retailers This general movement is characterized 
by improved sales piomotional activities, the adoption of 
budgetary and stock control systems, and the establishment of 
cooperative buying organizations The chain store has thus 
operated as a selective force and compelled independent stores 
to improve their methods of mei chandising oi else withdraw 
from competitive struggle Although the chain store will not 
dominate the men’s apparel field to the same extent as it has 
in other trades, it will continue to enjoy a steady growth It 
should Se emphasized that the progressively operated inde- 
pendent store should be able to meet its competition 

The success of any store depends on its stocking goods th it 
customers want to buy Scientific buying is buying what the 
stole can actually sell A specific buying plan merely exempli- 
fies these statements in terms of the store’s experience Many 
retailers insist on buying clothing in fifteen price ranges when 
90% of then business comes fiom three or four price ranges 
Information available from stock control records would over- 
come this waste 

A buying problem occasioned chiefly by the competition of 
chain stores is that of cooperative or group buying In the 
men’s wear trade, the vendor tie-up plan is piobably most 
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widel} used This foini of gioiip l)U}ing originates with 
wholesale disti ibutoi s, although many buying groups are 
formed by retailcis Ihe deaclopmuit of cooperative buying 
has met with some opposition on the part of wholesale dis- 
tributors because of the unicasonable puce concessions de- 
manded by the buying gioups It is perhaps, a controversial 
point whether this matter of puce bai gaming did not oiiginate 
with the manufacturers and wholesalers, who have been known 
to m ikc puce concessions to chain stores and other laige scale 
retailers Group buying has no doubt been a factor in pro- 
moting vei tical integration m the men s weai trade The com- 
plexity of the buying pioblem, particularly with regard to 
selection suggests that gioup buying will find a very legitimate 
place in the merchandising scheme 

Piohts are in part, determined by the puce policy which a 
given store is able to maintain fins involves a necessary 
adjustment betw'een the selling price and the late of turnover 
To the individual letailer the price policy shows itself in the 
markup which includes ( i ) the total cost of doing business, 
and (2) net profits But back of this initial aspect of pacing 
aie such fundamental foices as competition, suggested prices 
lesale puce maintenance, custom, the strength of consumer 
demand and other factors which more or less subtly control 
the individual retailer in his price-fixing piocess Unfortu- 
natel), many letaileis do not give sufficient consideration to 
the problem of pricing Their markups are erroneously com- 
puted and they remain m business year after year making 
expenses but no profits 

Practically all retailers do hp-service to the importance of 
selling, but fail to put their verbal enthusiasm into practice 
Many stores still employ the clerks to wait on trade instead of 
salesmen trained to mfoim the customers of the values of the 
various commodities The salesperson in the men’s apparel 
trade must be an advisor, in the sense that he informs the 
customer as to the fashion, proper fit, appropriate dress for 
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the occasion, and coloi haimony Apait from recognizing the 
importance of retail salesmanship progressive retailers find it 
advisable to engage m sales planning Basieall}' this implies 
the estimation of future sales based on past perfoimance with 
due allowance for growth The plan should include not only 
sales by lines and prices, but should include the prearrangement 
of sales promotional events A helpful device m expediting a 
sales program is the sales calendai , forecasting possible oppor- 
tunities and reminding of current happenings 

Advertising and display are, of course a part of the general 
problem of selling From the viewpoint of individual store 
operation, successful advertising is dependent upon intelligent 
planning This involves the deteimmation of an appropriation 
Its expenditure by seasons, months, and days, the selection of 
media, and the choice of selling points or appeals The use 
of dealer helps, nationally advertised lines, and private brands 
are also a part of the retailers’ advertising and selling problem 
Much retail advertising has been an economic waste because of 
Its hurried preparation and failure to keep the consumei in 
mind The use of displays follows the general principles of 
selling and re-emphasizes the fact that all selling effort should 
be coordinated Too frequently, the daily newspaper adver- 
tisement*’features institutional copy while the window displays 
speak loudly of a price i eduction on topcoats As in other 
phases of retail merchandising, manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and trade associations assist the retailer in his selling pi oblem 
Emphasis in this study is directed toward the importance 
of coordinating merchandising policies with consumer demand 
This coordination must proceed along scientific lines A retail 
store should have a plan by which it may be guided daily, 
weekly, or monthly, depending upon store need A well- 
ordered plan necessarily includes (i) budgetary control, and 
(2) stock control \ery few stores are too small to benefit 
from a merchandising program so determined, and to the big 
store it IS indispensable The advantages resulting from the 
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pioper use of the budgetary and stock contiol systems are 
numerous, and cveiy time they lead to gieatei piofits thiough 
reduced expenses and conti oiled stoek 

In return foi ofTenng mci chandising services, the retailer 
hopes to realize a piolit 1 his is bceommg mcieasingly diffi- 
cult because of greater competition and increased expenses of 
operation Yet, despite this desire foi a profit, few retailers 
know with any accuracy how much then expenses come to or 
what their profit leallv is And they usually know even less 
about their turnovers Gieatei piofits depend chiefly upon the 
manageiial judgment of the individual retailer The effective 
expression of this skill and judgment may be shown in terms 
of his ability to balance investment, sales, and expenses in such 
a manner as to secure the highest return These things are 
within the control of the individual merchant To a less im- 
portant extent piofits aie also dependent upon the number of 
retailers engaged in the distiibution of mens weai, and the 
opei ation of the business cycle Although the control of these 
factors IS beyond the reach of the individual merchant, he can 
outdistance his numerous competitors through the medium of 
scientific merchandising and can minimize some of the evils 
of the business cycle by adjusting his business policy to the 
various economic fluctuations Again, it is worth while to 
emphasize that the phrase “scientific merchandising” is not a 
mythical term, but results in most cases from the adoption and 
intelligent use of control methods 

Merchandising Problems of Manufacturer and Whole- 
saler — The retailer is only a part of the great distributive 
organization functioning to satisfy consumer demands , and 
our conception of the merchandising of men’s wear is not 
complete until we have analyzed the activities incident to whole- 
sale distribution These activities comprise the merchandising 
problems of the manufacturer and of the middlemen who inter- 
\ene between manufacturer and retailer 
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The wholebale distribution ot men s weai is chai actenzed 
by direct rather than indiiect marketing This suggests that 
the number of wholesaleis oi jobbers m the men’s appiiel tiade 
IS diminishing and many of these have turned from whole- 
saling to manuf actui mg 

At the present time, many produceis of men’s appaiel are 
anxious to name the retail price In fact, they ha\e indnectlv 
done so for some time through the media of the exclusive 
agency and suggested puces Resale puce maintenance is sup- 
posed to have a stabilizing effect and to minimize the evils of 
price-cutting 

The selling problem of the wholesale distributor includes 
sales management, market research, selection of dealers, adver- 
tising, dealer cooperation trade abuses, and similar problems 
Fundamentally, this problem is essentially one of reaching the 
consumer, although it is consideiably complicated by the neces- 
sity of reaching that person thiough one or more intervening 
middlemen It is, therefore, necessaiy to have a sales depart- 
ment and to collect market facts From these market facts, 
sales may be forecasted, tiadmg areas determined, and sales 
quotas set Then there is the specific pioblem of selecting 
dealers cA recognition of the importance of selling costs has 
led many dealers to consider selective selling in i elation to the 
profitableness of an account Careful analysis brings out the 
fact that dealing with a small account is frequently an expen- 
sive procedure A further readjustment in dealei selection is 
occasioned by hand-to-mouth buying, cooperative retail buying, 
and the tendency of retail buyers to seek the market 

Advertising and sales promotion are important features of 
the wholesale distributors’ selling problem They include na- 
tional advertising, dealer cooperation, coopeiative selling, and 
the trading-iip movement 

The task of selling does not end when the goods are shipped 
to the retailer The wholesale distnbutors must help the 
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letailci sell This is done thiotigh dealei coopei ilion, which 
includes eveijthing from disph)s and sales helps to showing 
the retailei how Ins ad-vcitising may be betteied, how his 
accounting methods may be impioved, and how the quality of 
his service may be made moie attractive 

The trading-up movement has been a featuie of men’s 
wear distribution the past few jcais and from the economic 
standpoint repicsents a reaction to the price-downward tend- 
ency This tiadmg-up movement has been accompanied m 
many cases by the use of coopei ative selling campaigns spon- 
soied by manufactuiers, wholes ilcis and trade associations 

Horizontal integiation m the form of chain store develop- 
ment IS taking plaee (see discussion in Chaptci 6) But more 
1 evolutionary is the tendency toward veitical mtegiation, which 
implies the centralized contiol of both production and retail 
distribution Vertical integration appeals as the industry 
reaches the large-scale stage The aims of this foim of com- 
bination aie increased sales volume, lowered costs impioved 
competitive condition, and more diiect contact An impoitant 
idvantage of vertical integiation is that a knowledge of eon- 
sumer demand is moie accurately obtained, with the lesult that 
the merchandising system can function so as to coordinate 
production more accurately with consumption Although the 
men’s weai trade may look for a continuation of vertical inte- 
gration, there is a considerable obstacle in that most men’s 
wear producers confine their output to a limited number of 
Items, price langes, and in some cases models 

Commercial and Industrial Development — Many prob- 
lems of merchandising are but an extension of production 
problems, so that no discussion of merchandising can be com- 
plete without some treatment of the commercial and industrial 
development of the men’s wear industry Many problems so 
resulting require the consideration of the industry at large and 
hence the trade association 
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The history of men’s apparel production in many i aspects 
parallels fashion histoiy and changes m methods of distnbu- 
tion A featme of this industrial development is the emergence 
of certain problems having to do with the foim of business 
organization, ii regulai ities m pioduction, costs of production, 
and mter-market competition Oveihead costs place a con- 
siderable burden upon the men’s apparel industry and reempha- 
size the need for a more accurate knowledge of consumer 
demand 

The trade association movement has become very important 
in this country in recent years, and the men’s wear industry 
now contains several important tiade associations 

There is considerable dilfeience m the activities of different 
associations Some of the earlier associations weie interested 
in price fixing, other associations have apparently had as their 
central function a promotional adveitising campaign More 
recently, trade associations have devoted a considerable part 
of their attention to the vaiious problems of research and 
analysis connected with their organization 

In the men’s apparel industiy, trade associations extend 
from manufacturers of raw mateiials to retailers of the fin- 
ished product Typical of these associations are (i) The 
Wool Institute, (2) The Clothing Manufacturers Research 
Board, (3) The Associated Knit Underweai Manufacturers 
of America, (4) The Hat Institute, (5) National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers There are, of course, 
many other associations in the industry, but the above- 
mentioned typify the progressive tiade association in the men’s 
wear industry 

There is some overlapping in the activities of these groups 
and it would seem desirable to coordinate some of the activi- 
ties , for example, the research activities could be coordinated, 
or a plan devised whereby there would be no duplication of 
research 
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Trends in the Merchandising of Men’s Wear — The his- 
toiy of meichandismg has always been maiked by apparent 
chaos and flux, and to speak of trends is merely to point out 
important tendencies which, foi the time being, dominate 
Therefore, in this brief discussion of trends, no secular 
prophecy is undertaken 

There aie several conspicuous tiends in the meichandismg 
of men’s wear (i) better coordination between pioduetion 
and consumption, (2) a more ccntralued control of the mer- 
chandising organization, (3) lecogmtion of the inipoitance of 
the trade association in merchandising, and (4) improvement 
in merchandising methods Better cooidination between pio- 
duction and consumption results from a recognition of the 
importance of consumer demand with the accompanying efforts 
of producers and distributors to analyze this demand It also 
results fiom integiation with the attending opportunities for 
market research 

There are a number of factois pointing toward a more 
centralized control of the merchandising oigamzation The 
competitive situation created by the chain store is perhaps the 
most important single factoi Ihis has caused manufacturers 
to reach out and contiol their letail outlets, and chain systems 
have, in turn, been piompted to reach back and contiol, to a 
certain degiee, production To be suie, the distribution of 
men’s wear has been marked by a gradual shift from indirect 
to direct meichandismg Furthei, when an industry attains 
the large-scale stage, it frequently attempts to secure more 
control over the distnbutne organization In the absence of 
formal control, an informal control has emerged, characterized 
by a change in ownership, and it is speculative as to what 
extent ownership will become more concentrated It is fairly 
obvious that the overlapping of trading areas, the giowth of 
chain stores, and vertical integration will bring some concen- 
tration of ownership 

When competition itself reaches large-scale proportions, 
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individual businesses in a particulai tiade forget then compe- 
tition and through some centialized agcnc}- turn then attention 
to problems of the trade at large Ihe trade association is 
geneially the agency, and through it impoitant merchandising 
problems are analyzed and in many cases solved 

The tendencies mentioned above combine to develop the last 
and probably most significant tiend, namely, improved mei- 
chandising It has been a commonplace remaik that retail 
clothiers were poor merchants, and a progiessive note is 
sounded in the present-day attempt to overcome this situation 
Some of the outstanding characteristics of this impiovement 
in merchandising are 

1 Recognition of importance of consiimei demand, accom- 

panied by scientific interest in such aspects of demand 
I as fashion, size, and fit 

2 Application of research to merchandising problems 

3 Interest in, and adoption of, budgetary and stock control 

systems by retailers 

4 More studied attention given to such problems as location, 

stock arrangement, personnel, store management, buy- 
ing, pricing, adveitismg, selling, expenses, stock turn- 
over, and profits 

5 Cooperation of manufacturers and wholesalers m assisting 

retailers in improving their merchandising methods, and, 
at the same time, all of these agencies working toward a 
lowered cost of distribution 

6 As has already been stated, the trade association has func- 

tioned in the impiovement of meichandismg methods of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retaileis 

The significance of these trends is amplified in the subse- 
quent chapters of this book 
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CONSUMER DEMAND 

In the merchandising of mens appaiel, the consumer holds 
the key position Recognition by the letailci of the consumer’s 
strategic sticngth is, therefoic, impel ativc for the success of 
any mei chandising scheme , and to find out what the consumer 
wants and give it to him at a fair price becomes an elemental 
principle of piofitable retail operation Scientific distribution, 
if it means anything, is the correct gaging of consumer wants 
In other words, the retailer should 

Buy what the customer can buy 
Buy what the customer likes 
Buy what the customer will buy 

Here we have the whole problem of consumer’s choice, and 
the consequent objectives either (a) to guide or control con- 
sumer’s choices, or (b) to interpret correctly the^trend of 
consumei demand so as to follow it 

Demand for men’s clothing and furnishings is selective 
What IS wanted is not simply clothing and furnishings as such, 
but a particular style and weight, color and pattern, which for 
the moment are in vogue, and which constitute the standard 
for the time being The personal element bulks large Oppor- 
tunity for personal inspection is insisted upon m the purchase 
of clothing For clothing can add or can detract from a man’s 
personality, therefore, it makes an appeal to his vanity And 
he has demanded, and for years he has found available, types 
of apparel suitable for all sorts of purposes formal wear, 
informal evening apparel, business or lounge wear, sports wear, 
motoring, college, country, and town wear, and work clothing 

19 
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Moreovei, much thought is given to the purchase of men’s 
apparel it is not, as a rule, a casual or routine mattei With 
thought comes comparison of pi ice, style, pattern, and texture 
— a comparison by no means confined, m these halcyon days of 
advertising, to the stock earned by a single dealei 

A Consumer’s Market — The market today is a consumer’s 
market,^ that is, a market m which customers’ buying habits 
dominate meichandismg methods In other words, consumers 
buy, they are not sold to Historically, this market is noted 
for its shift fiom interest in production, with little regard for 
the ultimate consumer, to an active interest m that ultimate 
consumer Formerly, production was a matter of supply 
Now, It is a matter of meeting the dictates of demand Indica- 
tive of this change are shifts in trading areas, consumer s 
choice as expressed in fashion, the price-downward tendency, 
instalment selling, and hand-to-mouth buying on the pait of 
consumers In a consumei’s market, the art of selling is 
studied, and scientific research is applied to market problems 
It IS our pm pose, therefoie, to analyze in this chapter, con- 
sumer demand with i ef erence ( i ) to its effect upon merchan- 
dising policy, and (2) to its economic backgiound — ^the social 
and economic conditions, that is, out of which it has developed 
The more specific considerations of "Fashion in Men’s Ap- 
parel” and “Size and Fit of Men’s Wear,” will be discussed m 
Chapters 3 and 4 respectively 

Consumer Demand and Merchandising Policies — ^The 
kind of trade that any retailer may carry on is obviously de- 
pendent upon the customer demand m his community Many 
retailers attempt to reach all classes , others direct their energies 
toward the higher classes only, but the majority of retailers 
aim to reach the great middle section The first point to be 
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determined, theiefore, is the I'espectivc puichdsing power of 
these three classes And hei e many merchants betray a weak- 
ness they misjudge the purchasing power of their community 
Yet reference to studies on the relation between expenditures 
of a family and its size of income would enable any merchant 
easily to make a rough calculation of the pui chasing power of 
the community to which he sells For example, a community 
composed principally of families with low incomes would 
spend a hrgei pioportion of the total income for food than a 
community having the same total income, but composed of 
families with lelatively large incomes 

The pui chasing powei being detci mined, the next point is 
the adjustment of retail prices to meet it — a process that is 
sometimes teimed “price lining” Such adjustment is based 
on studies that have been made in diffeient communities on the 
rehtion between salary groups and retail clothing prices In 
one case, it was found that theie were thiee distinct, avei age- 
salary groups m the community (i) $10,000 a yeai, (2) 
$4,000 a year, and (3) $2,500 a year In this community, the 
$4,ooo-a-year gioup lepresented 62 % of the population, the 
$2,500 gioup, 35'’n of the population, and the $10,000 group, 
5% of the population Further results of the studj^ showed 
that the $4,ooo-a-y ear man paid on the average of from $45 
to $50 per suit, the $2,500 man bought his suits at from $25 
to $30, and the $io,ooo-a-year man averaged $100 a suit In 
the particular store studied, the retailer was able to boost sales 
by advertising price lines adjusted to the level of the largest 
group of customers ^ 

Such studies may be described as a soit of “retail geog- 
raphy ” In the simple illustration just used there is suggested 
an analysis of the market in teims of income levels, distance 
from markets, demand streams, planes of living, market con- 
tours conditioned by sex, taste, trading habits, etc 

“Norris A Brisco The Naiional Setotl Clothier March 21 1929 p 117 
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Geography of & Retail Market 

Trading Areas — The trading area of a retail center has 
been pictured as a circle with the city in the middle of it, and 
the general statement has often been made that every city 
should di aw from an outside territory whose population equals 
40% of the city’s population This, and other generalizations, 
are subject to serious modifications, as we shall see In this 
section, we discuss specifically the trading areas for men’s 
apparel At the outset, it must be recognized that the extent 
of the market varies with the type of commodity This sug- 
gests that trading aieas for clothing and furnishings will vary 
mateiially The reasons for this will appear in later discussion 

While every city, or center, is therefore an individual case, 
yet there are many general factors that may influence the retail 
trade territory of a given city ® These general factors include 

1 Lines of transportation — ^public highways, railroads, 
electric lines, bus service, waterways, and express and parcel 
post service Good hard roads, making auto service possible, 
and the speed in transit furnished by electiic transportation, 
are important So, also, are the rates of transportation, both 
regular and special, since these can add to, or can detract from, 
the drawing power of a retail center Indirectly related is the 
matter of parking facilities Good roads into a city may be 
without significance m the absence of adequate parking facili- 
ties 

2 Lines of communication The daily newspaper here 
plays a leading role Its circulation, as conditioned by number 
of papers distributed, the geographical territory it covers, and 
the classes of people reached are all matters for consideration, 
for this agency affects the pulling power of the retailer’s adver- 
tising Telephone and telegraph rates are contributory ele- 
ments, and are particularly expressive of the adequacy of lines 
of communication 

“William J Kellly Methods for the Measurement of Retail Trade Territories 
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3 The class of consumer irf the territory surrounding the 
maiket The importance of this factor will be referred to later 
in our discussion of the market contour 

4 Density of population in the territory surrounding the 
market 

5 Proximity of the market to a larger city market This 
factor helps to account foi the triangle shape of many trading 
areas 

6 Ihe business atti actions of the city, such as the char- 
acter of the leading stores of the city, including kinds of goods 
and the selection of goods oflered, the service features, and the 
general reputation of these stores as style-goods centers Ab- 
sence of good women s ready-to-wear stores has often injured 
the men’s clothing tiade in a city Othei business factors are 
the extent to which the city offers a market for the sale and 
distiibution of goods produced in the sunounding territory, 
the banking facilities of the city, etc 

7 The social and amusement activities of the city, for 
example, theaties, educational institutions and facilities, musi- 
cal attractions athletic events, church, society, and fraternil 
gatherings, fairs, and expositions 

8 The nature of the competition offered by smaller cities 
and towns in the surrounding territory with respeeP to mer- 
chandise carried, and geneial attitude of these surrounding 
cities and towns toward the laigei city 

9 The population of the city Large centeis are in them- 
selves a drawing attraction 

10 The “psychology of distance” prevailing in the terri- 
tory which surrounds the city This is partly a leflection of 
population-density of a given area In less densely populated 
sections the factor of distance is not so important In other 
sections lo miles or 20 miles seems a considerable distance to 
go to trade 

11 The political importance of the city County seat 
towns, irrespective of size, are usually good trading centers 
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12 The topographic and climatic conditions peculiar to the 
city and its surrounding territory may make it desirable or 
undesirable as a trading center 

These general factors are well illustrated in certain specific 
studies which have been made by various research agencies 
However, one must not be too quick to draw general conclu- 
sions from these studies, as they were made in different sec- 
tions of the country, with different groups of people, and 
frequently for diffeient purposes They do, however, serve 
to bring out some of the principles of retail geography as 
applied to the men’s apparel trade 

Secrist,* in his “The Widening Retail Market and Con- 
sumers’ Buying Habits,” sumniaiizes the buying habits of 
2,413 students and of 2,230 fathers residing in or adjacent to 
1,093 cities and villages, and representing every state m the 
union except Delaware Some of the broad conclusions of 
this survey are ° (i) the buying of clothes is not restricted 
to the place of residence, (2) the direction of trade is fiom 
smaller to larger towns, (3) the more valuable the purchase, 
the more likely it is t6 be bought away from home, (4) the 
tendency to buy away fiom home depends both upon the size 
of the community and upon its accessibility to largei commu- 
nities As the size of the town increases, fewer men buy their 
clothing away from home This tendency depends somewhat 
upon the section of the country In the East, a man living in 
a town of 10,000 may be adjacent to a much larger town with 
much better stores, whereas in the sparsely settled districts of 
the West, a town of 10,000 is not likely to have a largei 
town nearby 

In a suivey made in 1927 by the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, merchants weie asked to give 
information on the following points (i) the percentage of 
business from country people, (2) for how great a distance 

* Horace Setrist The Widemnff Retnl Mirket and Consumere Buying Habits 
Chs L IV and VI 

* Per sTuiBiical taliulntiou of Secrisi s sind) see Appendix A Table 35 
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mei chants diew tiade This suivej. included an analysis of 
the ictail trade teiiitoiy of clothicis and furnishets m 20 
states The results of this anal>sis of tiade teiritones show 
cleaily that retail clothiers in laigei towns diaw heavily on 
smaller communities, especially m the sile of suits and over- 
coats 

Thus, we see, there comes about an ovei lapping of trading 
areas Clothing stoies in many towns get business from men 
living m othei towns while they lose the tiade of some resi- 
dents in then own locality, who go to othei towns, usualh 
laigei ones to buy then elothing Fuinishings aie moie apt 
to be pin chased in a home town suits and overcoats out ot 
town In agiicultural sections fuinishings and woik clothing 
tend to be purchased neai home In a study made by the 
University of Nebiaska, it w'as found that, in towns under 500 
population, 70% of the families that foimerly purchased work 
clothes still follow that piactice" 

In the suivey m ide liy the Meicdith Publications,^ it was 
found that, of the lural consunieis, 69% buy at the loc il stores, 
27% in the neighboring town or citj, and 4 % buj from mail 
order houses Ihe lecent entiance of mad ordei houses into 
the chain store business may seriously modify this figute 

The amount of inter-city tiading m men’s appaiel is a 
function of the ease of transportation, of the proximity of 
consumers to maiket centeis, and of the dissemination of news 
1 elating to puce, quality, and biand of meichandise foi sale 
Other things being equal, the ownership and use of automo- 
biles stimulates non-local trading 

Contiguous trading aieas are thus, through the interplay of 
all these elements, linked together competitively into a con- 
tinuous market For the pin pose of further analysis, retail 
tiading centers may be classified as pi unary trading centers 


0 University of Nebraska Publications 
ds on Retail Centers Ncbrnski Stuilies 


"The Influence of Automobiles and Good 
in Business No i8 Mirch loas 
of kfarket Analysis Hie Meredith Publi 
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and secondai^ tiading centeiS" Primaiy trading centers are 
located in the laigest cities of the state oi section, county seat 
towns, and tor\ns of similar size Secondary trading centers 
are towns ranging in population from 800 to 2,500 

Decline of the Small Town Retailer — Although perhaps 
not strictly speaking in ordei at this point, yet his trade area 
IS of such vital import to the small town retailer that it may 
not be amiss to discuss biiefly here the reasons for his present 
plight Despite the fact that a considerable amount of country 
town trade has always gone out of town, many merchants aie 
of the opinion that the automobile on the good hard road is 
hastening the decay of the country town retailer Several 
studies of the influence of the automobiles and good roads on 
retailing have been made ° The general result seems to be that 
retaileis in smallei towns have either declined absolutely, or 
have done little more than hold their own It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the automobile is only one of several 
factors 

The decline m sales of the small town letailer may be due 
( I ) to the relative inefficiency of the individual retailei , when 
he is compared with other retailers in the same town, (2) to 
the average inefficiency of the letaileis 111 the small town in 
contrast to the efficiency of retailers m larger towns , ( 3 ) to the 
fact that money is being spent for other types of merchandise, 
such as the automobile and radio, and (4) to decrease in the 
purchasing power of the community, which may come about 
through agiicultuial and industrial depression, or increase m 
farm tenancy 

Fiom the consumer’s viewpoint, some of the reasons for 
trading out of town are (i) poor styles, (2) high prices, 
(3) limited selection, (4) poor quality, (5) such faults of 
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management as lack of couitesy and of ability on the part of 
salespeople, poor store ariangement, poor display, misleading 
adveitisements, and failure to stand back of goods 

It seems, theiefore, that the efficiency of the individual 
merchant is perhaps the most important single factoi m this 
situation It is not easy for the small town retailer to be a 
good merchant His success depends on his ability to cany 
the necessary assortment of goods to seive his customers prop- 
el ly Yet, it IS difficult, for example, for a clothier in a village 
of less than 1,500 people to cairy a full line of clothing and 
furnishings, unless the town happens to be a trading centei of 
at least secondary importance 

Fiom the standpoint of the individual seller it is, there- 
fore, important that he be located in a town with stores that 
carry a full assoitment of the various classes of merchandise 
The mei chant with the larger store, or one in which the element 
of pi ice IS important, must remember, when considering a 
locality, that buyeis generally piefer to visit a town having 
more than one store cariying a paiticular line The mattei of 
selection of locality, it is evident, deserves his thoughtful 
attention 

In view of the foregoing discussion, the future of the small 
town clothier is a problem involving nnii) factoi s^ and its 
solution IS not yet m sight One suggestion is that he take on 
other lines of meichandise Again it must not be overlooked 
that the small town clothier has some advantages he is closer 
to his trade , he is able to operate at less expense These are 
both vital matters, and strongly suggest that his problem is, m 
part, the improvement of his merchandising policies 

The outstanding features of a trade area and the factors 
that determine them have been briefly presented But, while 
an analysis of trade or market area is of first importance in 
determining the extent of the market, it tells very little about 
the make-up of the market, or, to use again our geographical 
picture, the market contour 
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Table 1 Customer AnalyAs Based on Stopl RLcorDb^” 

Mln s Suits 

Suits per Year 

22 5% of customers bought 

I 

^8 6^0 ‘ 

3 

S5fo 

4 

2 9^° 

5 

2 ifo ‘ 

6 

Price Paid 

Price 

Per Cent of Sales 

Less than $30 

0 6 

|30 to $44 

22 3 

$4S to $59 

405 

$60 to $74 

281 

$75 and up 

8S 

Inelulncing Factops in Pt 

JRCHAbING 

Per Cent of Customers 

Factor 

Influenced 

Comfort 

66 

Quality 

463 

Style 

37 5 

Price 

84 

Reputation 


Stile or Suu 

Style 

Per Cent of Sales 

Sack 

932 

Sport 

68 

_ Weight or Cloth 

Weight 

Per Cent of Sales 

Light 

52 7 

Heavy 

47 3 

Pattei n 

Weave 

Per Cent of Sales 

Striped 

404 

Plain 

29 1 

Mixed 

305 

CoLor or Cloth 

Color 

Per Cent of Sales 

Gray 

37 3 

Blue 

35 1 

Brown 

II 7 

Mixed 

159 

Taken from Prey and Nystrom Herchandis 
Institute Series p 175 

c Contra! Alexander Ha 
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J AULL 1 {Conliniud) 


3 5% of customers bought 

i 

4 2'/o 



14% 


3 

56% 



7 1% 


5 

133% 



3 1% ‘ 


7 

7S''/o 


S 

I 4% 


9 

177"/ 


10 

03% 


II 

14 



0 0% ' 


13 

00% * 


14 

114% 



00% 


16 

0 0% 


17 

I 8% 


18 

00% ‘ 


19 

6 8% 


20 


Price Paid 


Puce 


Per Cent of Sales 

$075 to $l 40 


31 S 

$l SO to 1* 24 


SS4 

Saas to $200 


99 

$300 to $3 74 


26 

$3 7S aud up 


ofl 


INILUCNCING FaCTOUS I't PURCUASE 


Quality 

Style 

Price 

Reputation 

Style op Tie 

Style Per Cent of Sales 

Four in Hand 857 

Bow 143 

Material in Tie 

Material Per Cent of Sales 

Knitted S 0 

Cloth Q5 o 


Per Cent of Customers 
Influenced 



04 


Design of Tie 

Design Per Cent of Sales 

Striped 80 1 

Figured 199 

Shades or Color 

Shade Ptr Cent of S dcs 

Bright S4 6 

Subdued 45 4 
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The Contour of the Market — Maiket contom, as has been 
suggested, is shaped by emotional motives — sex, taste, opinion 
of others, etc , all have an influence upon it In actual fact, 
therefore, the market contour foi men’s apparel comprises a 
group of markets And the effective demand of the individual 
consumer is dependent, not alone upon his purchasing power, 
but also upon his needs, conscious or latent, resulting from his 
education, charactei, habits, and economic and social enviion- 
ment So, for the purposes of the distributor, maiket contom 
IS not a level plain but rather a vertical senes of different 
economic and social strata, and it is extremely important that 
he should be keenly aware of them 

There is one other decisive influence upon the contour of 
the market for men’s goods, and that is — women The dis- 
tributor of men’s apparel often fails to realize the significance 
of women as purchasers of men’s apparel and neglects them 
in his sales campaigns Yet, the sale of men’s furnishings m 
depaitment stores is a definite admission of this dominance of 
women as shoppers for men That there does exist an interest 
in men’s fashions is by many attributed to feminine influence 
It has been estimated that ii% of men’s clothing is purchased 
by women alone, while 23?^ of men’s clothing is purchased by 
men anS women together Women, of course, always assist in 
the purchase of boys’ clothing and fuinishings In the distri- 
bution of men’s apparel, the farsighted merchant is more and 
more directing his merchandising appeals to women 

The matter of maiket contour, it would seem from the 
foregoing, presents a faiily complex problem In an effoit to 
attack It, retail gioups in various sections of the country are 
making community surveys These surveys are planned to 
discover buying motives, buying habits, and the leasons why 
customers purchase at home or elsewhere They are also use- 
ful in that they furnish a qualitative estimate of the market, 
and a qualitative estimate is of as much value as a quantitative 
estimate 
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Some letaileis maintain iccoicis derived from individual 
stole lecords, which indicate all factors pertaining to the cus- 
tomer’s relations with the store In thus anal3’'zing then 
customeis, retailers have long been cognizant of the fact that, 
when it comes to biijing stjle merchandise, they are never 
tempted to buy styles not adapted to their trade It is only 
lately that the similar fact has been recogni/cd in respect to 
puces It IS, therefore necessary that iny customer classifi- 
cation take into account the vaiiotis puces at which items of 
men’s wear aie purchased Some fuithei idea of the possi- 
bilities in recoids of this type may be obtained from the study 
of Table i 

Relative Buying Activity According to Age Groups — 
Not only is it impoitant to classif> customers accoiding to 
prices and styles demanded, but also accoiding to age “ The 
following age groupings might be utilized 1-19 20-39 
40-59 60 and ovei Store preference begins to issert itselt 
in the fiist age gioup, and this is the group in which trading 
habits me f mined This group repiescnts also an age of 
vanity, and m age in which manj desiies 11 e formed which 
aie later tiansformed into effective demand 

The age group, 20 to 39, is of great immediate ^lusiness 
value People of this gioup aie 111 what might be called a 
productive period Practically all of them have begun to take 
life seriously, they have regular jobs and, consequently, sus- 
tained earnings This group demands vaiiet} and activity, 
and all this creates a large personal demand for apparel 

The age period from 40 to 59 is the period in which both 
desire and effective demand cumulate Buvers in this group 
are the products of the merchandiser’s skilful training, through 
adveitising, etc At a little past 50, men often begin to slow 
up 111 their buying Sometimes, however, if at this time wealth 
should increase, there may come with it new desires, or desii es 

” Chicago Apparel Cacette July 25 pp 76-78 
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hitheito suppressed, pci haps, such as, for example, a desiie for 
improved peisonal appearance On the othei hand, the burden 
of dependents may increase as this is the period when children 
need to be outfitted for college, etc , and when othei responsi- 
bilities put forth their claims 

The last age period, 6o and over, has been aptly termed the 
dechnative period Men of this age are chiefly concerned with 
holding on to what they already have, and their purchases of 
new wearing apparel grow continuously smaller They indulge 
in few new furnishings Vanity has passed, physical activity 
lessened, and they are content to enjoy what has already been 
accumulated 

Our analysis has made it apparent that customers have 
certain buying motives which are conditioned by age grouping, 
income grouping, and other market factors Classification of 
these motives should furnish a sound basis for the development 
of effective merchandising policies 

Buying Motives — A pi imary buying motive is bne which 
gives the consumer the major impulse to purchase the article 
offered for sale A selective motive is one which results in 
diverting the consumer’s expenditure away from one brand to 
anothei'flirand of the same article 

Customers are also actuated by emotional and rational buy- 
ing motives Emotional buying motives have their oi igin in 
human instincts and emotions and represent impulsive or unrea- 
soning promptings to action Among the important emotional 
buying motives which apply to the purchase of men’s apparel, 
are distinctiveness, imitation, economical emulation, pride of 
peisonal appearance, expression of artistic taste, and ambition 
This last motive was illustrated in pait by the “Dress Well and 
Succeed’’ campaign At present, the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers is engaged in a “Dress-Up For 
Men” campaign, suggestive of pride in personal appearance 
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Rational bnjinjj nioti\cs ai’c arunhcd 1 )> stimulating the 
faculty of leasoning llie lational bujing motiveb especially 
applicable to men s appaiel are dependability and quality, 
dm ability, enhancement of earnings, and economy in purchase 
Motoi ears aic sold on the basis of “Economical Transporta- 
tion ” Tiies aic sold on tbc basis of “Mileage ’ Men’s wear 
could well be meichandiscd on the basis of ‘helling Success 
thiough Appe nance’ It is a known fact that a man’s per- 
sonality IS affected by the clothes he wears “Exclusive, but 
not Expensive” induces the eustomei to ration due on economy 
in purchase 

Vaiious studies of bujing motives have been made in the 
mens appaiel tiade A most extensue studv of univeisity 
men was mule by the Fauehild Publications “ The principal 
hujmg motives discovered m older of mipoitance, were 

1 Cut ind f abi ic pattern only 

2 Cut and f ibiic pattern and reputation of deaki 

3 Cut and fabric pattern uputitiun and bi and 

4 Cut and f ibi ic pattern, and hr ind 

■5 Reputation of rctailei oiil> 

6 Hr ind nime only 

7 Reputation and brand name 

Buying motives have also been chssified with icference to 
price ranges In the upper-price ranges of clothing style is 
first, price and quality last In the lower-priced clothing price 
comes first, stj le and quality last In medmm-pi iced clothing, 
men look first at quality, second at price, and third at tailoring 
and general workmanship 

A more general statement of buvmg motives was made up 
by the Wool Institute fiom leturns on a questionnaire sent to 
a representative number of retail clothing stores in all paits of 
the United States Giaded in ordei of importance, these were 

» University Style Survey Dotty Ni ts htcoid Novuiiber 311 1927 Sec . 
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fabric, 50% , service, style, anti workmanship, 30% , and price 
(within a 10% range) 20% “ 

These vaiious investigations and studies have enabled the 
merchant to become fairly familiar with the fundamental buy- 
ing motives He must ne-s-t set himself to work to develop 
these buying motives into buying habits The successful mer- 
chant, m addition to building up new sales, stiives as well to 
build up peimanent trading relations with his customers A 
discussion of buying habits is therefore essential to a complete 
understanding of consumei demand and the achievement of 
effective merchandising 

Buying Habits — Buying habits asseit themselves in the 
preference for one brand, the desire to tiade at one store, to be 
waited on by a particular salespeison, the tendency to trade 
out of town, and other practices 

One of the simplest and most practical ways of ascei tam- 
ing a customer s buying habit is to ask questions at the time 
of sale Questionnaiies are often used, but are apt to be mis- 
leading, because consumei s may never analyze their feelings 
and may not always be frank in their answers Nevertheless, 
a considerable body of material is available to indicate con- 
sumer Ijpying habits 

It has often been assumed that men, in contrast to women, 
do not “shop” but patronize year after year the same retailer 
and purchase the same particular bi and Investigations do not 
support this assumption Independent investigations in two 
different trade centers bi ought out the fact that approximately 
50% of the male customers shopped for their clothing Re- 
tailers should take note of this fact, that men do shop 


Buying practices vary as between groups According to 
the Fairchild survey, the average university student buys a new 
suit every 6 5 months, or i 83 suits a year This is more 
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tlnn twice as mucli as the avcraj;c man thioughout the country 
pui chases, if the figuie of ytj of a suit a year, announced by 
B J Cahn of Kuppenheimer s, is coiiect The average uni- 
veisity man buys a new topcoat ind a new overcoat every 20 
months The aveiage innual individual outlay among uni- 
versity students for appaiel is $223 00 Fiateimty men spend 
on an average of $239 00 foi then dothmg, while non- 
fiateinity men spend $191 00 Most clothing pin chased by 
students falls into the price range from $35 00 to $55 00 

That umveisity men watch foi special sales was also 
bi ought out m this suivey In the South and Middle West 
this tiait was particulaily stiong, 608% of the students 
reporting that they watched for sales 

The buying habits of the middle western farmers are well 
desenbed m a survey made by the research department of 
Meredith Publications,’® Iowa It included 8,000 farm fami- 
lies The aaeiage numbei of suits purchased annually was 
I 6% The aaerage pi ice of suits was $2983 The average 
number of veais between purchase of overcoats was 5 4 years 
The average price of oxeieoits was 1)2679 The brand pref- 
erence among farmeis was as follows 


Hilt SchafTner ind Mir 
Kupptnhtiracr 
Clothcnft 
Stirs Ruebuck 

Richmond 
Style Plus 
Montgomery Wird 
Society Brand 
J C Penney 


Sf>% 

48% 

15 % 

•50% 

T0% 


Without doubt, populai expiession of brand preference is 
important, but too much weight should not be attached to such 
expressions Market investigators often observe that cus- 
tomers are not informed as to what brands they do purchase 
and m filling out ciiiestionnaires will quote some widely adver- 
tised line as their biand preference 


the Farm op 
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Boy s clothing sales to fa'iin families averaged i 9 suits 
per year with an average puce of $12 66 The average number 
of years between pui chase of o\ercoats was 2 7 yeais and the 
aveiage price of overcoats was $ii 87 In analyzing biand 
preferences, mail order houses are found to be more important 
m put chases of hoys’ clothing than of men’s clothing More 
than 27% of boys’ clothing was pui chased from mail order 
houses 

Consumer’s purchases are marked by hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing Theie is a distinct trend away from the purchasing of a 
stock of shuts or underwear to last for a season, to the pur- 
chasing of fewei articles at a time The automobile has, no 
doubt, influenced men not only to purchase fewer ai tides at 
a time but to demand cheaper articles The almost universal 
social acceptance of spoits wear has also cut down sales 111 cer- 
tain lines of clothing 

The type of occupation and the mannei of amusements 
affect the consumption of clothing The rapid development of 
machine production and the growth of the corpoiate form 
of organization have increased the ranks of the white-collar 
gioup These men are forced to pay more attention to their 
appearance, and this results in the increased consumption of 
clothing*^ On the other hand, the manner in which people take 
their amusements leads them to pay less attention to “dressing 
up ’’ Millions patronize the movies, and in attending a movie 
any informal diess is appaiently approved The era of the 
opera and the legitimate stage demanded a standardized, 
correct dress 

Loss of Customers — Buying habits are m one respect 
unlike many other habits they are not rigid The goodwill 
of a store is easily destroyed and the result is a speedy loss of 
customers According to estimates of the Wool Institute, 
there is a definite falling off in customers which follows a 
chronological order Customers in cities of 50,000 or more. 
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where thiee 01 more clothiers aft-e located, diop olT in the fol- 
lowing oidei 24% aftei the first sale 13% it the end of the 
first >ear, 10% at the end of the second >ear, with the per- 
centages foi each succeeding year declining perceptibly to the 
eighth year, which is the longest period ovei which any 
authentic lecoids have been kept 

The loss of customers laises the question “Why have 
customeis quit trading at paiticular stoics^’ This does not 
necessarily ha\e any bcaiing on the pioblcin of wh> customers 
trade in other towns The principal leasons whv customers 
have quit trading at paiticulai stoics center around the sales- 
people, the goods the scivice, puces, and iiiaingement By 
far the greatest single objection is the salespeople Indiffer- 
ence, haughtiness and oeer-insistence of salespeople diiie many 
customers away from the store In some instances, store 
arrangement is given as a leason for withdrawing patronage 
Many customeis object to changes m the location of depait 
ments Some of these objections hint at reasons why trade 
goes to other towns 

Despite tangible leasons foi loss of customers it must be 
icmembtred that human nature desiies change Iheie is 
alwajs a moie 01 less shifting element, that is, a certain pei- 
centage of customeis who arc always in the shifting sfate, trad- 
ing at one store for a while, then at another 

Neveitheless, so fundamental aie customer buying habits 
that they constitute an excellent basis for the classification of 
consumer goods As will be shown later, this commodity 
classification is also useful m the selection of a channel of 
distribution 

Buying Habits as a Basis for Classifying Commodities — 
The line of demarcation between the vaiious classes of con- 
sumer’s goods IS not always clear, and there is more or less 
overlapping Ceitain appioximate groupings seem obvious 

Address of A D WlntLSide Dattv Ntivt Kicortt otJ tit 
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and will be found useful Consumer goods classified on the 
basis of bu3nng habits are designated by one author as con- 
venience goods shopping goods, and specialty goods 

Convenience goods are those customarily purchased at easily 
accessible stores Many of the small items of men’s furnish- 
ings are by nature convenience goods Hosiery, garters, belts, 
suspenders, some items of work clothing, handkerchiefs, and 
other items Many of these items, hosiery for example, are 
distributed as convenience, shopping, and specialty lines 

Shopping goods are those for which a consumer desires to 
compare prices, quality, and style at the time of purchase 
Certain items of men’s apparel purchased by women come 
under this caption Shirts and ties, as well as many other 
items, are fiequently pui chased by wives or sisters, or with 
their aid Women, m purchasing men’s furnishings, generally 
go to the department store, which is characteristically a shop- 
ping institution Men, now, are shoppers, too, and the expe- 
rience of retailers shows that many male customers “shop” in 
the various stores to compare style, quality, price, and other 
factors As already commented, men are ceasing to maintain 
their formei, long-time relations with their retail clothiers 
Specialty goods are those which have some attraction for 
the consumer other than price, which induces him to put forth 
special efforts to visit the store in which they are sold and to 
make the purchase without shopping Men’s clothing is gen- 
erally considered a specialty article Specialty goods are pur- 
chased by both men and women, but men purchase more in the 
way of speculty goods than in shopping lines It is still partly 
true of men’s clothing that the patronage motive may center 
around the store itself, the retailer’s brand, or the manufac- 
turer’s brand Any one of these points may figure so strongly 
in the mind of the customer that he is determined to patronize 
a particular store or to seek a particular brand 

In our discussion up to this point, we have considered the 

“’ll T Copeland op cit p 37 
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subject of customer demand prfmanly from the point of view 
of the distnbutoi, the letail merdiant We have analy/ied 
demand, and ha\e considered merchandisiii!^ policies in respect 
thereto We have studied tlie geography of the retail market, 
its tiade area, with the subsidiary problem, the decline of the 
small town retailei, the market contoui, etc We have also 
presented a detailed customer analysis based on buying activity, 
buying motives and habits, etc But the other side of the 
shield IS just as important, possibly more so It is high time 
that we considei more specifically the consumer’s reactions to 
this business of selling goods Retailer and consumer come 
daily into direct md intimate contact What is the consumer’s 
angle upon the retailer’s methods and policies'* 

Consumer Criticism of Retailing — Present-day habits of 
living, our social stiucture, our demands for service, our < 
desires for a wide and vaiied consumption, make the services 
of a retailer essential And so the consumer finds the retail 
service providing him with merchandise at a convenient time 
and place, plus all the attendant services All this he finds to 
the good But he also sometimes grumbles, and certain points 
of this consumer criticism against the retailer merit attention 
(In this book, it will be remembeied, we are considering the 
particular retailer who handles men’s clothing and fuinishings ) 

1 HE Salespeople Poorly trained salespeople are a con- 
stant source of consumer criticism 'knd the criticism is justi- 
fied Salespeople display an astounding lack of information 
regarding the commodities they handle and wherein he their 
elements of value When asked to account for the price dif- 
ferences in apparently like commodities, the average sales- 
person can rarely do so Another salient defect of the sales 
organization is inability to judge (size up) customers Again, 
the tendency to substitute or in some other way to force a sale 
is frequently the object of unfavorable comment In some 
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stores the customers are mad^ to feel decidedly embarrassed 
if they do not purchase at the salesman’s insistence This last, 
of course, may be the result of some pressure brought to bear 
upon the salesperson, such as policy of salary payment or gen- 
eral store policy But the customer does not go “behind the 
scenes” for leasons he only registers complaint 

Demand Manipulation The consumer is both suscep- 
tible to and critical of demand manipulation Such effort to 
control demand is usually a very heavy dram upon the business 
Expenditures for advertising, foi example, vary, in the retail 
clothing and furnishing field, fiom 2% of the total annual sales 
to nearly io% of this total In consideiing the efforts made 
to control or manipulate demand, it must be borne m mind 
that some of these efforts are beneficial although others are 
detrimental 

Nearly all sales effort is a reflex of the competitive system 
This effort is designed to draw tiade away from a rival, to 
substitute the goods of one particular concern’s goods for those 
of the competitor, or to diveit expenditures from one industry 
into another Trade associations m their coopeiative selling 
campaigns figure largely in this latter effort It is argued by 
advertisifg men that the expansion of business resulting from 
advertising leads to the concentration of business in a smaller 
number of large business units, and that these lai ger business 
units will be able to operate at lower costs The underlying 
assumption is that large-scale retailing will pass on to the 
consumer goods at lower prices or goods of higher quality 
But a community can absorb only a limited amount of mer- 
chandise, and where trade is diverted, by advertising, from 
one store to another, the ratio of operation expenses of the 
one distributor may be decreased, but it is done at the expense 
of another whose ratio of operating expenses is thereby 
increased A lecent investigation on the topic bungs out the 
fact that It is not clear that any material price concessions have 
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been nicicle to consumeis t.s a cliicet icsull of the size of stoic 
organizations 

Much sales effoit, compl un some clearheaded consumers, 
IS concerned with lessening the utilitj of goods which the cus- 
tomer already possesses Concerted action with respect to sea- 
sonal opening, 01 to other sales events, presupposes the discard- 
ing of a garment in older to purchase a new one offeimg the 
same utility Also, the introduction of new seasons of an “in 
between natuie’’ calls for additional gairntnts Sales effort to 
induce the consumer to pm chase moie of the same thing has 
the effect of lessening the unit importance of the commodity 
“Eight Hats per Year” is indicative of this tendency Certain 
poitions of the men’s clothing trade have advocated a more 
rapid style change with a view of making clothes obsolete 
before the> would normally be discarded For example, the 
chaiiman of the stale committee of a national association of 
retailers, selling men’s clothing, says “It is a well-known fact 
that in women’s clothing styles change thiec or four times a 
season and that the wardiobes of women thioughout the 
countiy are filled with good clothing they do not wear for the 
reason that it is out of style Theie is no good leason why we 
eannot fill the men’s waidiobes of the country byjhe same 
method as is juirsued by the women’s weir houses 

I he letailei is the taiget for much of the criticism of the 
negative side of sales eftort, not because he is necessarily 
lesponsible for it, but because he comes in most active contact 
with the consumer It is well also to remember that adver- 
tising in the men’s apparel field has been a factor in bringing 
to the consumer the leady-made suit, athletic underwear, and 
other items in which vigorous adveitising campaigns have 
figured so strenuously Another desirable feature of advertis- 
ing lies in the dissemination of news of coming events or 
products New pioducts are more quickly introduced, while 
improvements in the use of old ones aie spread more rapidly 

"iQurted from M T Tc peUnd Problems 
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It IS sometimes urged tint adveitising and selling are neces 
saiy m ordei to educate the consumei This aigument is 
defended on the giound that pi ogress in standards of living is 
fostered by high-grade sales effoits But there is an important 
limitation upon the educational value of modern sales effort 
this educational agency is not an unbiassed, impartial authoritj , 
animated pnmaiily by the desiie to reiidei public benefit On 
the contrary, it is a profit-seeking oiganization, mercenary in 
motive, and commercial m purpose It cannot be claimed that 
it IS a sound educational enterprise 

Retail Operation Another criticism from the consumei 
IS that the burden of inefficient merchandising is passed along 
m some form to his shoulder he is made the “goat ” Societv 
loses, for instance, when resources aie invested in the retailing 
business that would earn a higher return in other lines From 
the consumer viewpoint, this problem is a part of the general 
question of the over-supply of retailers with the resultant waste 
that comes, primarily, from the manufacturer’s distribution 
policy There is, however, another aspect to this problem 
Inefficient retailing results in business reverses, which fie- 
quently Jprce the closing out of merchandise at a price much 
below the production cost Is it not possible that this contre- 
temps makes it possible for many to acquire goods who would 
not otherwise be able to purchase them? In other words, the 
problem appears to have the short-run effect just described, 
which IS beneficial to the consumer, and a long-run effect 
marked by a misuse of productive capital, which is detrimental 
to both customer and merchant and, for that matter, to the 
wholesaler as well 

The consumer looking at retailing is, of course, observing 
the things with which he, as a consumer, comes m contact 
Broadly speaking, his criticisms aie really directed against evils 
emanating m part from the competitive system For many 
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letail practices and situations aie 111 a \er\ teal sense dictated 
by the manufacture! ’s distribution polic\ 

Thus fai, our discussion has centered around the adjust- 
ment of meichandising policies to consumer demand To 1 oiind 
out the true relationship between consumer demand and mei- 
chandismg policies, it is necessary that we proceed to examine 
further the economics of consumption, particularly to reex- 
amine the concept of demand, to review the broad social factoi s 
underlying consumei choices, and to deteimine the 1 elation 
between income and the expenditures for such items as food 
clothing, rent, and othei items of living expenses 

The Economic Background of Consumer Demand 

While, in a sense, any discussion of consumer demand is 
economic, for piactical purposes it is advisable to consider 
( I ) meichandising policies with reference to consumer demand, 
and (2) what is moie commonly teimed the economics of 
consumption or, 111 the teim we have used, economic back- 
ground of consumer demand This includes a rather careful 
study of the nature of demand, the factoi s aftccting consumei s 
choices, standaids of consumption, income distiibution and 
statistics of income and expenditure with especial rcf^icnce to 
clothing expenditure 

The Nature of Demand — The tcim demand is in general, 
somewhat loosely used It is, theiefoie, necessai) to distin- 
guish between actual, 01 effective, demand and potential 
demand The quantity of goods which a consumer will take 
off the market at a given price is his individual, effective 
demand for a commodity Potential demand 's the amount 
which bujers would be ready to take at some specified price 
At any one time, there is a whole series of demands for the 
article at various prices This relation between demand and 
price suggests that the demand for ceitain items of men’s 
apparel is elastic , that is, it varies with changes in price 1 his 
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IS well illustiated by the “bpecnl s'llc which generally brings 
about increased sales but at reduced puces Elasticity of 
demand is expressed numei ically by the change m the quantity 
taken off the market In geneial, ehsticity will be greater at 
a high price than at a low puce for the low puce both stimu- 
lates and concentrates the pui chase power of a laiger group 

The elasticity of the demand for certain items of men’s 
apparel may be determined by taking an experimental sample 
of the market Changes in rates of expenditures, as shown 
by cost of living studies, also give a clue to demand elasticity 
If we divide consumers into gioups based on their incomes, the 
high-income groups are generally found to have less elastic 
demand for a particular commodity than the groups with low 
incomes 

Demand may be continuous or intermittent There is a 
current need for certain items of men’s wear and these items 
are purchased frequently On the other hand, because of the 
seasonal element, fashion, and the durable qualities of some 
articles, the demand is intermittent, purchases are made less 
frequently Even seasonal buying loses its importance with 
the wider use of year-round suitings And today one scaicely 
hears of more than one or two weights in men’s undeiwear 

One writer expresses consumer demand in terms of grada- 
tions of demand, such as consumer recognition, consumer pref- 
erence, and consumei insistence These demand gradations 
are indicative of the pressure of merchandising Whenever 
the consumer’s previous acquaintance with a particular brand 
has been favorable, or when adveitising has made a favorable 
impression on the consumer, other things being equal, a recog- 
nized brand is selected from among unrecognized brands, or in 
preference to unbranded merchandise Fiom seveial biands, 
similar in quality and m appearance, the consumer, through 
force of previous experience, merchandising appeals, or recom- 
mendation of retailer, comes to prefer one certain biand 

“-CopcUnJ Pimcipks ul Mt-rehanilising p 261 
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When this preference becomes* so stiong that the consumer 
will accept no substitute, except m emergency, the stage of 
consumci insistence has been reached 

Consumer demand is sometimes likened to a stream, and 
the successful merchandisei is one who places himself in har- 
mony with the current of demand Many losses have been 
experienced through attempts to divert the stream of demand 
fiom its normal course 

Factors Affecting Consumer’s Choices — Many factors 
affect choice and, thus, the demand for pai ticulai commodities 
One set of contiols comprises factors of an institutional natuie, 
including such items is social heritage, custom the binding 
foice of pecuniaiy ennil ition standaids of fashion and stind- 
ards of consumption Theie is r certain standardization of 
consumption that follows class and national lines rather than 
purely individual lines, foi example, “college clothes” and 
“Wall Street” dress 

The effect of social heritage and custom upon consume! 's 
choices falls particularly on those items which aie purchased 
because others m the same social and economic group pur- 
chase them Clothing expresses itself in the form of a desire 
to be a member of a group In a countij wheie* wealthy 
classes aie found, this wealth often shows itself in conspicuous 
dress or clothing which obviouslv costs a lot Most individ- 
uals are slaves to fashion whether the> recognize it or not 
Fashion is a social force and definitely affects choices 

Choices are always affected bv the state or kind of civihza 
tion Machine production and standardization are dominating 
characteristics of the present age Present-day production has 
increased the varietj of clothing It has increased the volume 
of choices, and, as a general fact, has increased the quality 
of choices In addition to all these, an increase in leisure has 
resulted in an inci eased demand for more clothing, and espe- 
cially for sport clothing 
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Consumer’s choices ne influenced and directed by public 
agencies Educational institutions and social oiganizations 
have exeicised influence with leference to the weight of cloth- 
ing and the desn ability of frequent changes of clothing 
Sumptuary laws may lestrict the use of certain items or 
define limits In some states bathing suits must follow certain 
specifications 

Between public agencies and private business comes the 
trade association as a factor affecting consumer’s choices The 
viewpoint of the trade association is somewhat that of private 
business, although many of these associations have made use 
of selling campaigns of an educational nature 

Private business, through the agencies of adveitising and 
salesmanship, attempts to guide consumer’s choices Else- 
where, these agencies are discussed from the seller’s viewpoAnt 
From the consumer’s viewpoint, they represent an attempt to 
manipulate demand and to help the consumer "lationahze ” 
They are a part of the competitive system and, as such, aim to 
divert the consumer from one brand to another, or from one 
product to another Adveitising assists the consumer in 
obtaining information about meichandise, prices, styles, and 
uses of commodities The attempt of private business to con- 
trol denTand and guide consumer’s choices is one of the domi- 
nant characteristics of our present system 

Consumer’s choices are obviously affected by the price 
system, and it is equally obvious that a wider distribution of 
wealth IS highly desirable fiom the viewpoint of the mer- 
chandiser Choices manifest themselves through prices It 
is this working out of the price system that stratifies con- 
sumers into different levels, and frequently calls for a varia- 
tion in merchandising policies A more detailed explanation 
will make this clearer 

It is characteristic of human wants and desires that they 
are capable of almost indefinite expansion over a period of 
time At any given moment, however, individual wants may 
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be satisfied This abilit\ to satisfy wants at a i^iven time 
assists the economists in pailly explaining the workings of the 
price system through the principle of diminishing unit impoi- 
tance According to this principle, as the stock of a particulai 
commodity continues to increase, the unit importance tends 
to inciease until a point is reached at which it is a matter of 
complete indifference whcthei any unit of the stock is removed 
oi lost 

It also follows from this principle (plus the endeavor of 
the consumer to derive the laigest possible satisfaction from 
his income) that, whether the consumer buys a commodity or 
not, depends upon (i) size of income, (2) relative expected 
satisfactions, and his habits 111 buying commodities, (3) prices 
of this and other goods A better understanding of this gen- 
eralization will be gained in a later consideration of statistics 
of income and expenditures 

The composite expression of these various factors affecting 
choice IS best expressed in the concept, ‘‘standard of consump- 
tion,” or “standard of living ” A discussion, therefore, fol- 
lows of the various standards of consumption, the puipose in 
view being to give the distnbutoi of men’s wear a dearer 
picture of his market 

Standards of Consumption — ^Thc kind of trade that any 
retail store may carry on is obviously dependent upon the 
specific standards of living of the people constituting its 
clientele Probably few retail stores are effectively able to 
serve more than two or three standards of consumption 

The operation of the price system, the influence of custom, 
plus differences in income distribution, account in some meas- 
ure for standaids of consumption Many, because of low 
income and inability to improve their status, live on a bare 
subsistence level People at this standard have barely enough 
to live on and m many cases are denied the most meagei 

N J Silherlmg The Theory of Dennnd atitl Supply p 6 
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necessities Distinction is ne^t made between a plane of living 
(see under Retail Geography) and a standard of living A 
standard of living is best conceived of as a consumption ideal, 
an objective, whereas the plane of living is the level upon 
which people live, while all the time striving to attain their 
consumption ideal These terms are, of course, relative and 
serve only in a general way to mark off the various consuming 
groups 

One writer has expressed standards of consumption in more 
detail by giving seven levels of consumption These are 

1 Bare subsistence level 

2 Minimum for health and efhciency 

3 Minimum comfort level 

4 Comfort standard level 

5 Moderately well-to-do 

6 Well-to-do 

7 Liberal standard 

In the bare subsistence level, approximately I2% of total 
expenditures goe^ for clothing The upper levels spend from 
20% to 22 % of total expenditures on clothing These state- 
ments are well illustrated m our discussion of income and 
expenditure 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that standards of con- 
sumption are partly due to the distribution of personal wealth 
We must, therefore, pause here for a brief statement as to 
income distribution in further preface to our treatment of 
statistics and income 

Income Distribution — ^The latest figures of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research give the American people a 
total national income of $89,682,000,000 in 1926 or an average 
of $770 per capita, and an average of $2,010 per person gain- 
fully employed 

•* Paul H Nystrom m an address before the National Retail Dry Goods Associa 
ion, Annual Convention 1929 

E Hoyt The Consumption of Wealth p 137 
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From another point of view the differences in incomes ma> 
be stated as follows Ihe aiithmetical average income in 1918 
was $1,543 The median income was $1,140 This indicates 
a very uneven distribution Three-fourths of the people 
received less than the average income The bearing of this 
aspect of income upon the determination of prices, and how 
essential it is that the merchandiser possess a knowledge of 
income distribution, have already been shown 

Statistics of Income and Expenditure — At the outset, it 
must be observed that our cost of living studies are not accu- 
rate enough to warrant the drawing of close conclusions from 
them 1 here is also some question as to the grouping of major 
expense items However, these studies do give some idea of 
the manner in which people spend their income 

The studies that have been made are numerous, but they 
are hardlv comparable, because of differences in purpose and 
method When arranged in certain forms, however, a strong 
similarity appears, especially, changes in proportion of in- 
come expended in various lines of expenditures as the income 
becomes larger, and like changes in relationship between in- 
come and expenditures as the family becomes larger 

The first use of what might lie termed the statistica? method 
in expenditure studies was made by Ernst Engel in 1857 
Engel was then head of the statistical bureau in Saxony The 
so-called Engel Laws are a statement of the relations of the 
expenditures of the different budget groups to the different 
incomes They are as follows 

1 As the income of a family increases, a smaller percentage 

IS spent for food 

2 As the income of a family inci eases, the percentage of 

expenditure for clothing remains approximately the 
same 

3 With all the incomes investigated, the percentage of ex- 

licnditurc for rent, fuel, and light remains ipproximatcly 
the same 
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4 As the income increases m amount, a constantly increasing 
percentage is expended for education, health, recreation, 
amusement, and so forth 

Many family living-expenditure studies have been made in 
the United States, but the most extensive are those made by 
the United States Department of Labor 

American expenditure data for lower incomes show a 
nearly uniform tendency, as the income becomes larger, for 
the expenditures for food to decrease, for clothing to increase, 
for rent and fuel and light to decrease 

When the data of expenditures are tabulated m such a 
way that the families can be grouped according to the size 
of income, and the individual expenditures are expressed 
either as percentages of total expenditure or of income, we 
discover that the percentage spent for clothing increases with 
the progressive income levels 

In some studies the expendituies are expressed as propor- 
tions of total expenditures, others as proportions of total 
income There is little difference m the case of the lower 
income where the savings are small, but for the larger incomes 
quite a difference may arise A more accurate picture of the 
larger ipcomes is obtained by expressing the relations in terms 
of total income In an income level of under $900, for 
instance, $iii 63 is spent for clothing, at an income level 
of $2,500 and over, $503 03 is spent for clothing 

At the present time, we have little information on the 
expenditures of the higher income groups From the data at 
hand the only apparent differences with the high income groups 
are m the clothing and rent expenditures These decrease as 
the income increases when incomes of $S,ooo and over are 
considered 

So much for the general statement of the relation of 
income to expenditures A more specifiq statement includes 
changes within the budget, expenditures and size of family, 
and rural versus urban expenditures 
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Changes within the Budget — I he expenditure foi cloth- 
ing IS flexible and is subject to considerable variation between 
families It is difficult to set up norms for correct expenditure 
because of the factor of personal taste The study by the 
Department of Labor showed a steadily inci easing proportion 
of expenditures for clothing, which would seem to be partly 
due to the fact that in this study the higher-income groups 
contained larger families The increase seems to come largely 
in the expenditures for the older children, rather than m those 
for the younger children (Figures on tins study will be found 
in Appendix A, Table 26 ) 

Expenditures and Size of Family — The division of 
expenditures among budget items is also influenced by the size 
of the family The general trends in the division of expendi- 
tures are shown by budgets for normal families collected by 
the United States Bureau of Labor statistics, in the survey of 
1899-1900 The adjustments which must be made in the 
budget because of the larger families lesult, as a general rule, 
111 lowered standards 

Rural versus Urban Expenditures — All the studies thus 
fai referred to dealt with urban dwelleis Numerous ‘Attempts 
have been made to carry out a comparative study of rural and 
uiban expenditures, but the data available are very meager 
The expenditure for clothing increases at a much less rapid 
rate under rural conditions than under urban conditions This 
is because lines which are developed for purposes of display, 
or m which consumption depends upon others for its enjoy- 
ment, increase much less rapidly with rural folks 

Clothing Expenditures — ^The clothing expenditure for the 
family amounts on the average to about 15% of the total 
expenditures With a low income, the man’s clothing costs 
aie higher than the woman’s, in the level of living of skilled 
workmen, the woman’s clothing his come to cost twice as 
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much as, or even more than the man’s It seems to grow more 
rapidly than the man’s as income continues to mciease 

It IS a merchandising problem of the entiie men s apparel 
industry to determine accurately the expenditure for men’s 
apparel and, if possible, to increase this expenditure This 
IS the objective of publicity campaigns of trade associations 
In a recent estimate, given out by the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the National Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers, “ the American male citizen was reputed to spend 
his income in 1928 as follows 


Clothing 


Insurance 

4 % 

Li\mg Expenses 

S% 

Entertainment 

S% 

Miscellaneous 

8 % 

Auto Maintenance 

10% 

Savings 

12% 

Rent 

2 S% 


Food 28% 

At present, this association is taking steps to inciease the 
consumption of clothing The figures just given are presented 
to show the relatively small expenditure that went to clothing 
This campaign is justified, no doubt, by the fact that the 
increase in national income during 1928 resulted in at least 
a 10% Tnciease in the sales of radios, automobiles, and other 
luxuries as contrasted with a 4% increase in sales of clothing 
The competition of the future, it may be, will take place on 
the industrial field 

Making Use of Statistics of Income and Expenditure — 
The figures presented by the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers clearly indicate a practical use to 
make of statistics of income and expenditure All problems 
of market research, sales promotion, and advertising are bound 
up with an accurate statement of the distribution of purchasing 
power and the division of this purchasing power Purchasing 
power IS one of the most important of maiket limitations 

^Tlte National Retail Clothtcr March ai igag p S6 
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Many distributors are seeking a muket which does not exist 
Finally, any marketing program to be scientific, must take 
into consideration the qualitative factors included in standards 
of living, and the quantitative factors expressed in statistics 
of income and expenditure 

Summary — The dominant position occupied by the con- 
sumer’s market necessitates the building of meichandising 
policies around consumei demand For example m t given 
trading area, a satisfactory price policy can be developed only 
with reference to the pui chasing power of the consuners of 
that area 

The concept of retail geography is a convenient device by 
which to analyze the market The market area measures the 
drawing power of a particular merchant or community In 
men’s apparel, markets are constantlv shifting, and with the 
development of improved couiinunication there is a tendency 
for market areas to oyerlap The maiket contour pictuies the 
stratification of the market brought ibout through social and 
economic forces In cuirent day-by day, ti iding activities 
these principles of trade geography hud expiession m buying 
motives and buying habits Still employing the device of 
Retail Geography, a market analysis was undertaken This 
analysis made plain the necessity for an accuiatc statement of 
the economic conditions out of which consumer demand arises 
These in turn, were found to be the product of the interplay 
of forces that aie capable of measurement through studies of 
standards of consumption, income distribution, and statistics 
of income and expenditure Mastery of this varied trade 
knoyvledge is essential if the merchandiser is correctly to gage 
the consumer his desires, and possibilities, as summed up in 
consumer demand 1 he conclusion is inescapable the aggres- 
sive mercliant must give more attention to the consumer “The 
consumti holds the key position ’’ 
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FASHION IN MEN’S APFAREL 

The male consumer, as made vocal through consumer 
demand, has indicated as one of his strongest desires, fashion 
m the clothes he wears Strange to say, until the past few 
years, both producers and merchandisers of men’s wear gave 
no heed to this demand Fashion they deemed only a woman’s 
interest But the men’s wear industry of today has waked 
up to the realization that fashion is one of their important 
problems, that it represents not a sporadic, transient desire, 
but an universal group expression of a strong consumer 
demand Not only is an increasing proportion of production 
being devoted to styling of merchandise, but efforts aie being 
made to study consumer trends in fashion 

Fashion is a fascinating aspect of consumer demand and 
full of almost unlimited possibilities Our discussion of it 
m relatiow to men’s apparel is organized under three headings 
(i) the general nature of fashion, (2) fashion as a merchan- 
dising problem, and (3) historical movements of men’s 
fashions 


The General Nature of Fashion 
What Is Fashion? — In current discussion a number of 
terms are used which have a direct reference to fashion, but 
which have somewhat different meanings Style, fad, fashion, 
and good taste are words that are used by everybody, but there 
IS obviously some need for distinction between them 

The most accurate distinction that I know of between these 
terms is that given by Paul FI Nystrom m his “Economics 
54 
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of Fashion”^ Stjle, accoidmc; to this authority, is “a char- 
acteiistic, or distinctive mode or method of expression, pres- 
entation, 01 conception m the field of some ait, fashion is 
nothing more nor less than the prevailing style at any given 
time ” In other words, fashion is the group acceptance of 
a certain style But a gaiment may be in good style without 
being the fashion Fashion implies social acceptance Cloth- 
ing manufacture! s employ stylists to create models, retailers 
employ fashionists to determine what shall be accepted 

Who Sets the Fashions? — Who sets the fashions? Is it 
the movie king, the Prince of Wales the man on the campus, 
or the >oung man of Wall Street? Stjlc experts fail to agree 
m fixing responsibility for this momentous decision History 
shows, apparently, that personages of pow'er have had the most 
to do with It Lord Raglan of Biitish nohihtv, having but 
one arm, felt that he should hue an o\crcoat which was more 
becoming to the one-armed man th in the usual overcoat And 
the result? The Raglan coat bccimc vciy popular m this 
country for a considerable period of time 

Today, individual leadeiship m fashion is not so important 
and what the nobility or luhng class niiy wear has in increas- 
ingly less influence We may therefore state that the setting 
of fashion is a function of (l) dominating events, (2) domi- 
nating ideals, and (3) dominating groups A dominating 
event, like the war, carried with it fundamental changes in 
men’s fashions Dominating ideals such as simphcit), formal- 
it} , or democracy have influenced fashions And such dominat- 
ing groups IS university men, men of Wall Street, and others 
may be instrumental in making a stjle into a fashion These 
fashion origins are, as a rule, of considerable force We 
will have occasion later to realize their importance when we 
briefly review the history of these fashion movements m the 
latter part of this chapter 

‘ Tallin Nyblnim llie Umumiks o£ 1 lUiinn pi 
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Why Fashion Reigns — ^'ashioii has become democratic 
Style IS no longer the exclusive prerogative of the wealthy 
All classes, high and low, rich and poor, the uppei ciust and 
the under side, aie equally insistent that they be “m style” 
Before each and all, fashion has freely displayed her choicest 
wares Ably supported by style, fashion has thrust heiself 
boldly into most unsuspecting fields and has made most bizaire 
connections, with men’s fancy two-piece underwear, for 
example 

What has made it possible for this to come about? One 
of the chief causes of this greatei umveisahty of fashion is 
the wide diffusion of wealth in these present times Wealth 
elevates consumption from the level of necessities to that of 
comforts, and substitutes beauty and distinction for the mere 
satisfaction of physical wants The demand is no longer 
merely for underwear, but foi underwear of a particular style, 
color, and what not Another contributing cause is the tre- 
mendous impetus given to industrialization with its accom- 
panying expansion of fieedom and opportunity and numbers 
in the leisure class group Again, concentration of population, 
both as to space and to time, has made possible a wider accept- 
ance of one or moie definite styles, and this has eventually 
developed into a distinct fashion movement As a corollary 
to this concentration, a greater homogeneity among people has 
appeared as the frontier has gradually receded, while a common 
educational system has introduced a uniformity and standardi- 
zation that has made its contribution, also, to this new and 
attractive element in daily living, the fashion of the hour 
To be sure, some brakes have been set against this new 
thing Custom, habit, religion, sumptuary laws, and certain 
ideas of art frequently retard fashion Of these, custom and 
habit are probably the chief retarding influences 

Fashion, then, we have defined as the gioup acceptance of 
some style Its determination — “setting the fashion” — we dis- 
covered to be a function of dominating events, dominating 
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ideals, and dominatme^ {jioups 'IIow docs all this show itself 
in consumer demand? IIow can we apply this knowledge to 
the solution of merchandising pioblems? To answei these 
questions it is necessary that we airue at an understanding of 
the so-called fashion cycle 

The Fashion Cycle — V fashion cycle is, in essence, a 
summaiy statement of consumer demand, with respect to 
fashion 

All fashions aie appaiently alike, in that their rise, spiead, 
and decline seem to follow lathcr oideily lines In graphic 
form, a bell shaped ctine is the t^plcal porti i>al of the fashion 
cycle The height of this cunc lepresents the extent of the 
acceptance of a paiticulai fashion Immediately it must occur 
to one that here is a hint of a powerful foice m f ishion, the 
force of imitation A style followed In an mdi\idual means 
nothing 

The mens wear editoi of the nuga/me, I anitv Fati 
explains fashion movement as of the natuie of a fashion tii- 
angle i he ape \ of the ti langle is made up of the mtei national 
fashion leideis m men’s apparel These leaders ucoiding to 
this public ition, set the style and then it is copied by otheis 
until It reaches the base of the triangle, which is mditative of 
mass acceptance This concept of the fishion tiiangle is valu- 
able in that it makes clear the force of imitation But it docs 
not explain consumer buying after mass acceptance This w ill 
bear looking into 

Assuming that the bell shaped curve represents a fashion 
movement, what is the relation of consumer demand to this 
movement? In answer to this question, it may' be said that 
consumer buying uses directly with the increased use of the 
fashion commodity, but when the use of that commodity 
reaches its peak, and the decline sets in, consumer buying 
decreases much moie lajndly than consumer use fins aspect 

“'PaulH Tsystroin The Ecow mics of rashion pp 1^-24 
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of the relation between consuifier demand and the fashion cycle 
IS of significance to both manufacturers and letailers Fash- 
ion goods may be freely bought by retailers and confidently 
offeied for sale to consumers as long as the trend on the bell- 
shaped cuive IS upward As soon as the upward tendency 
ceases, it is time for the retailer to stop ordering and the 
manufacturers to stop making, so as to be sure that there will 
not be left oaer any quantity of unsalable goods There may 
be, of course, a limited sale m the declining period of the 
fashion cycle, as many people aie either late in adopting the 
fashion, or slow m giving it up 

The foregoing analysis of the fashion cycle gives evidence 
that a good deal of leal scientific research has been devoted 
to a study of this matter of fashion This study was, at first, 
carried on within the academic walls of universities, research 
institutes, etc But in recent yeais a scientific interest in 
fashion has spread to those engaged in merchandising 

Scientific Interest in Fashion — Perhaps the first effort to 
illustrate the trends of fashions was made by A L Kroeber, 
Professor of Anthropology in the Univeisity of California, 
in an article, “On the Principle of Ordei in Civilization, as 
Exemplified by Changes of Fashion 

Professor Kroeber’s investigations were based on fashion 
illustrations in magazines extending from 1844 down to 1919 
Fiom his study, this pimciple has been derived namely, that, 
by the method of count and accurate observation, it is possible 
to determine what is the current fashion and the probable 
extent of its movement Today, representatives of trade pub- 
lications and others interested m fashion actually count the 
different modes of dress that are to be seen at various signifi- 
cant events Prediction of coming fashions resolves itself into 
the discovery and determination of trends as early m their 
formation as possible, and a careful estimate of the possibilities 

^ Amenca^i A»thoPoJoffi$t July-faeptembcr, 19 ig 
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of such be£finnmg tienrls incl then surrounding conchlmns 
By use of tins method, tlie icLcjilinct of the two-I)utton, f iiily 
broad shouldet, pcaked-lapel toil was accurately piechcted 
Other fashions in men’s appaid have likewise been predicted 

Studies of this nature have further developed the fact that 
fashions are of two types, experimental and accepted Experi- 
mental fashions, observable at the opera and expensive resorts, 
are dangerous for the prudent shopper Aecepted fashions 
show themselves on the street, and in places wheie general 
gatherings take place 

Scientific interest m fashion is also inaiked by the develop- 
ment of university courses in Fashion, as, for example, the 
course in Columbia University given b> Paul II Nvstrom on 
the “Economics of Fashion ’’ New York University, also, 
has offered courses dealing with Fashion, wink piactical tiain- 
ing m merchandising now legularlj includes many courses 
relating to fashions 

Out of all this scientific interest m fashion and the recog- 
nition of tlie importance of fashion is a merchandising prob- 
lem, there has opened up another field to eng ige the keen minds 
who are tackling this study of fashion namely, the field of 
fashion contiol ♦ 

Fashion Checking and Measurement — Perhaps the most 
important device at present employed in the endeavor to meas- 
ure fashion is the “count” method outlined abo\e Another 
agency of checking is the new and improved means of com- 
munication This agency, it might be noted, is important also 
in spreading a fashion, while at the same time it enables the 
distributor to keep in close touch with developments Other 
possibilities of fashion checking aie suggested thiough the 
fashion lesearch earned on by private concerns, institutions, 
oi trade associations In practically every instance, fashion 
research earned on by these groups follows the method of 
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count and observation, and cltfaily defines fashion as the group 
acceptance of a paiticular style 

All this preliminary woik on fashion has brought it shaipl) 
to the attention of manufacturei and nieichandiser, and has 
stimulated intensive study and analysis of the whole subject 
of fashion as a merchandising problem In the discussion that 
follows, considerable light will also be thrown upon the related 
subject of fashion control as seen to better advantage in its 
relation to the whole 

Fashion as a Merchandising Problem 

First of all, fashion is a very important aspect of customer 
demand A change in fashion is speedily i eflected in a change 
in demand A change m fashion, therefore, affects every 
channel through which travel raw material and finished prod- 
uct on their way to the consumer Conditions in the cloth 
market, for instance, are very sensitive to shifts in demand, 
and these vibrate back to the sources of raw mateiials The 
dealer in raw materials, the manufacturer, the wholesaler, and 
the retailer, all have their merchandising problems arising from 
this fickle but alluring factor, fashion 

Fashion and the Raw Material Dealer — Rapidly growing 
markets and expanding trade areas have created a wide gulf 
between the dealer in raw materials and the ultimate consumer 
He has lost, he feels, a vital contact that formerly gave him 
definite knowledge of the consumer demand In order to 
regain this valuable information, the wool industry, through 
the Wool Institute, has offered the following plan (i) estab- 
lishment of a three-way contact between the weavei, manu- 
facturer, and retailer, (2) this contact to be established by a 
system of three-part tags to be placed on the finished product 
When a suit or overcoat is sold, the customer retains one tag, 
a second tag goes to the cutter, and the third tag, giving fabric 
identification and the name of the cutter, goes to the selling 
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agent of the mill tint manufaftuicd the doth ^ With the 
knowledge of cm i cut consumption, thus secured both the 
manufacture! of clothing and the A\eaver ot cloth would be 
m a position bettei to cooi dinatc production and consumption 
Such a plan, it is urged would make for gi eater stability 
thioughout all phases of the industry 

Without commenting on the soundness of the plan, it is 
ceitainly safe to conclude that it attacks the fundamental prob- 
lem in the raw materials market (namely, consume! contact) 
and foreshadows many changes that nny take place in the 
cloth maiket 

Although to date (August 1929), the three-part-tag idea 
has not been adopted as a specific plan, its suggestion has 
stimulated an mere ising numbei of w'oolen mills to study the 
problem of individual customeis and to provide materials and 
patterns more definitely m harmony with the trend of demand “ 
Apparently much pioduetuc effort has been wasted in pro- 
ducing style goods for which there was no demand, and con- 
siderable sales promotion il energy has been unproductnelv 
expended in attempts to change or to control the tiends of 
fashion 

To check this possibility of waste m production, tiie Wool 
Institute employs a stylist, or fashiomst who seeks to deter- 
mine what fabrics are m demand When scientific obsersa- 
tions indicate that certain patterns are on the wane, this 
information transmitted to the mill operators will enable them 
to avoid considerable waste b> measuring their pi oduction and 
stock goods position accordingly Nor is this the only advan- 
tage Not only can they keep m step w'lth the trend of demand, 
but as old styles go into decline, the opportunity is offered to 
the cutters to introduce new styles It is estimated that 30% 
of output IS m new stjles 

■> Address of A D Whiteside Daily Ne is Recard May 4 19.8 

■>This statement was siigRcsted m a Kttei finni \ 1) WliileBide president of the 
Wool Inatitiite to the author July 22 1929 
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Fashion and the Manufacturer — Fashion changes in the 
clothing trade are of two types (i) basic or fundamental 
fashion changes, and (2) seasonal fashion changes The 
difference between the two is marked by the time element and 
by the nature of the change The transition from stiff to 
soft hats might be consideied a basic change, whereas the 
curient variations in color and shape aie examples of a seasonal 
fashion change Some manufacturers have come to believe 
that, to get their share of business, they must inaugurate new 
styles, or at least out-guess competitois as to what styles are 
going to become fashions To the long established competi- 
tion in quality and price has now been added competition in 
style I 

The leading men’s wear producers not only go abroad 
several times a year for information as to the trend of fashion, 
but continually scout about in the domestic sources of fashion 
Many concerns employ a stylist who works with both the 
designers and the sales department Cooperation with the sales 
department is essential since the salability of the product is 
modified to a considerable extent by the vagaries of fashion 

Because of seasonal fashions, and hand-to-mouth or con- 
trolled buying in the clothing trade, the manufacturer assumes 
a definite risk In the purchase of trimmings, the style risk 
is sometimes shifted to the jobber but in the case of cloth no 
such buffer exists If the retailer cancels or repudiates his 
order, the cutter (manufacturer) has no alternative but to 
absorb the loss or, m his turn, repudiate his order for piece 
goods For these reasons, the period before the season opens 
IS a waiting period The manufacturer does not know what 
to make and the dealer does not know what to buy, because 
neither knows what is going to be the fashion during the 
coming season In an endeavor to meet this situation, at least 
m part, some manufacturers have developed risk-reducing 
plans for the merchandising of fashion goods 
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Conspicuous 'ininn,:; these plans is llie “Ihice Phisc Sys 
tern’ of fashion coiiliol iinuf!;ui atccl h-y i piomincnt concern " 
I his plan recognizes that, while the bulk of modem hubincss 
gams are derived from standardization and qumtity piodue- 
tion, theie is, at the same time, profit opportunity m the hunch- 
ing of new styles In older that both types of gain may be 
secured, it is proposed that the total pioduction be split into 
thiee paits one consisting of tleveloped \eisions of the pieecd- 
ing yeai s’ successful creations , another, the developed versions 
of the successful things launched m kindi ed ,^incs , and thud, 
novelties 01 new creations which are being tested out 01 intro- 
duced It IS not necessary that the three phases be of equal 
volume, in fact, the third should be rel itively small The idea 
111 the first two phases is to confoim to consumei demand and 
in the third phase, to control it 

Many clothing manufacturers lecogmze this pnnciplc by 
pioducing an advance model Acceptance of the model leads 
to a greater pioduction of it the next season Fiequently, also, 
a sample of the maiket is “tried out,’’ so to speak, and the 
girment meeting with favor is stocked moie heavily In still 
another effort to conform to consumer demand, both manu- 
facture! s and retailers have made informal use of whjt might 
be termed "sty le court ’’ The idea of the style court consists 
in displaying advance models to disci iminatmg dressers of a 
particular group or territory and getting their opinions as to 
the models most likely to be accepted by letail customers 

Another attempt to conform to customei demand is the 
“service stock plan ’’ Not all styles can be carried in stock 
and it IS, therefore, necessary to analyze sales records so as to 
discover those styles that seem to be m constant demand In 
this way, production can be more accurately adjusted to con- 
sumption It has been utilized with modifications, by a few 
individual concerns notably the Ipswich Hosieiy Mills and the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Company 
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Since the wai, the buidcn of fashion has been shifted to 
the mills The Ipswich Hosieiy Mills, in an endeavor to 
minimize this iisk, established a st>le depaitment, whose duties 
were to study requiiements of consumeis at puces they desire 
to pay, and to discovei market trends Each week an analysis 
of sales is made to see that pioper styles and colors aie kept in 
stock, and information is sent to mill executives on Monday 
for use by them in conti oiling the week’s production 

The Gotham Silk Hosieiy Company, in order to have 
proper type goo^s foi delivery, secures daily reports from 8 o 
to 100 stores, located m large centeis These reports show m 
detail the sales for the day, giving style, size, and color Aftei 
study of these recoids, the company is prepaied to change, 
overnight if need be, from the pioduction ot one style to 
another 

These plans represent the activities of individual concerns, 
and m the absence of coopeiative action seem most piomising 
They attempt to follow demand by keeping in close touch with 
market sentiment, by building up service stocks, and by main- 
taining a flexible production organization ’’ Unfoitunately, it 
is not an easy matter to produce all the articles of men’s apparel 
under ^ flexible scheme Coopeiative action is not entirely 
lacking Men’s wear producers have succeeded somewhat in 
reducing style risks by agieeing upon seasonal dates and the 
type of garment that shall appear on these dates 

The immediately preceding discussion and the illustrations 
given have considered the manufacturer only The meichaii- 
dising problems with respect to fashion, however, affect manu- 
facturer and wholesaler alike The only possible distinction 
IS that, in some instances, the wholesaler is able to shift the 
fashion risk to the manufacturer Theie remains for oui 
detailed attention the problems that fashion imposes upon 
the retailer 

^Chnrles P White The Thiee Phnee System and the Service Stock Plan 
oj tht’ Academy of Pohttcal and Social Science September, 1928 pp 126-135 
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Fashion and the Retailer —Fashion enters impel atuel} 
and directly into piactically every policy adopted by the letail 
clothier If the retailer is to interpret correctly consiimei 
demand with respect to fashion, he must provide an adequate 
system of stock control Caieful analysis of records kept for 
this puipose leveals at once what is in demand and serves to 
maik off the moiement of the fashion cycle With this as a 
stalling point, buying and selling policies can be adjusted The 
zero hour for adveitising is determined, letaileis should ad\ci 
tise most extensively just before the height of demand Pio- 
ducers’ advertising should take place earlier in the fashion 
evele 

Fashion dictates the buying policy It is not advisable to 
jjurchase a full season’s supply in advance For fashions may 
change! Misjudgment as to stjle demanded by the com- 
munity results in ovei stocking and consequent markdowns 
A safer plan is to purchise from 40% to 60% of the season s 
requiiements, leaving fiom 6o^o to 40% “open-to-buy ” This 
‘open-to-buv” allows for any changes in demand and likewise 
jiermits the purchase of new stvies which seem likely to be 
favoiably leeeived In the spiing of 1928, many retail clothiers 
had pill chased then full seasons supply ot straw hats A 
quick change in stjle caught nianv of these clothiers with 
unsalable meichandise on then hands while customers clamored 
for the new stjle Not content with this lesson, other clothieis 
were “caught” when the demand for “ci ushers” asserted itself 
during the last quarter of 1928 and the opening quarter ot 
1929 The problem is essentially one of “merchandising m 
step with the trend of consumer demand ” Reorders are fie- 
quently necessary duiing the height of the fashion cycle, but 
it IS not a very wise policy to purchase heavily on the decline 

Fashion meddles with the employment situation And 
labor turnover is a costly thing even to the retail clothier In 
periods of rapid style changes, theie appears to be a correlative, 
rapid turiiovei of the retailer’s buying agents These buyers 
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have not properly interpreted consumer demand Basically, 
they have not correctly interpreted the fashion changes Pos- 
sibly they have not had the opportunity to do so, especially if 
the store has no control system, or if the employer has unwisely 
dictated the buying policy But the truth of the matter is this 
type of labor turnover is occasioned by a failure to forecast 
accurately the fashion trend 

Commercial Promotion of Fashion — Fashion can play 
such havoc with a man’s business that it would seem he might 
well wish to be rid of it On the contrary, it receives his 
solicitous care The commercial promotion of fashion is a 
function of all the agencies engaged in the distribution of 
men’s apparel Its exeicise involves a knowledge of fashion 
centers and of the sources of fashion information The 
trend of fashion is scientifically determined by count and 
observation of fashions, and by carefully studying all available 
information on fashion This makes for a scientific promotion 
of fashion by centering it around demand 

Not all distributors of men’s appaiel agree with the plan 
of building up a fashion merchandising policy around consumer 
demand They insist that the distribution of fashion goods 
is a matter of dictatorship on the part of the distributor Some 
outstanding manufacturers and retailers operate on this policy 
and are meeting with apparent success In the opinion of the 
writer, however, this point of view overlooks the true nature 
of fashion namely, the group acceptance of a particular style 

Men’s Fashion Centers — Men’s fashion centers are some- 
what a matter of opinion This opinion is conditioned by 
what IS considered the standard for judging fashion centers 
If one considers correct dress the standard, London is without 
doubt the greatest fashion center, although there are propor- 
tionately more well-dressed men m America than there are in 
England If novelty is considered the criteiion, Hollywood 
and Los Angeles would occupy a dominating position New 
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York has long been consideied the fashion center of the 
United States, and many fashions have originated among the 
well-dressed men of Wall Street Incidentally, they have been 
an influential factor in continuing the use of the stiff collar 

Among the univeisities, Princeton, the University of 
Michigan, and the University of California ma> be considered 
the university fashion centers The University of Alabama 
and Vanderbilt University exercise considerable influence on 
southern university fashions These schools are outstanding 
in domination of university fashions But, in considering the 
importance of university men as a group, it is necessary to 
state carefully the trends in men’s dress at many universities 
This is now the practice of piominent trade publications in 
making analyses of university styles 

Havana, Melbourne, Vienna, and other internationally 
known cities have contributed their share to men’s fashions 
Such sport centers as Palm Beach and Newport are likewise 
important Of recent years, Chicago and Los Angeles have 
attained prominence In no city was the double-breasted vest 
so widely accepted as in Chicago And, strange as it may seem, 
many topcoats had their beginnings in Los Angeles 

Sources of Fashion Information — Several souVces of 
fashion infoimation are easily arrived at In the first place, 
the fashion notes of trade publications may be consulted Many 
of them, and notably the Fairchild Publications, make extensive 
studies of fashions Their fashion reporters are continually 
checking all groups It is not at all unusual to see fashion 
reporters of the Fairchild Publications counting styles at the 
Yale-Pnnceton football game, in Wall Street, or at prominent 
social gatherings Fashion services, such as The Gentlemen’s 
Quarterly, are also available ® The merchandiser of men’s 
wear may also avail himself of such articles as appear m 
Vanity Fair Style shows, sponsored by trade associations and 

“ The Gentlemen i Quarterly Is the name of a publication d 
Wemtraubs Style Service 


listnbuted by William 
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ananufactuiers, aie a valuable source of style infoimation 
House organs and publications of the vaiious manufacturers 
ate an excellent souice too often ignored by the letailei 
Stylists m the employ of manufacturers aie in a position to 
disseminate information on fashions The manufacturer’s 
stylist spends some time abroad, and also vists the leading 
fashion centers of the United States It is his business to 
study what is being worn, and at the same time create new styles 
which he believes will become the fashion There is an excel- 
lent oppoitunity here for manufacturers and retailers to work 
cooperatively m the matter of fashion information, it would 
seem an ideal arrangement 

In addition to seeking the sources of style information 
already mentioned, the retailer would find it profitable to have 
some member of his organization spend the major part of his 
time in attendance at various gatherings, and in observation of 
what well-dressed men aie wearing This information, checked 
with sales records, constitutes a most valuable source of style 
information A prominent London store employs as a men’s 
wear fashionist a man who moves in the smartest circles and 
whose tastes and opinions are recognized as authoritative in 
the meivs wear spheie in England This store’s advertising 
features the fact that various garments are lecommended by 
their fashionist (A new departure in this store was the ticket- 
ing of each garment calling attention to certain style innova- 
tions ) This plan has also been adopted by a great many mer- 
chants in the United States 

In utilizing any of the secondary sources of fashion infor- 
mation, such as the trade journals and other publications, it 
is highly important that the retailer distinguish between what 
is really a fashion and what is advertised as a style, or called a 
fashion It must be remembered that “fashion” implies group 
acceptance 

In respect to fashion information, it would seem that the 
supply is abundant if the retailer cares to draw upon it That 
it is none too abundant for his need seems equally evident 
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when we look at our next topic, fashion foiecasting To 
determine what style has been accepted by a gioup, and to 
build up a mei chandising policy on this basis, constitute a 
critical test of a man’s ability to succeed in his business venture 

Fashion Forecasting — If our analysis of fashion is cor- 
rect then the problem of fashion foiecasting is one of ictuallv 
counting at well-chosen times and places the items of apparel 
which men are wearing If successive counts show that 
douhle-hreasted blues aie increasing then there is simple evi- 
dence of an upwaid trend of that fashion 

All channels of distribution in the merchandising of men’s 
wear arc inteiested not only in what the current fashion is, but 
also in what the fashions are going to be For purpose of 
piediction a succession of counts taken at equal time mteivals 
and taking into consideration styles aiipaiently becoming 
fashions is most impoitant The merchandiser of men s wear 
who from a study of such facts, can discover the new trends 
earliest and select those in which Ins particular consumer 
group will have an effective interest, probably stands the best 
chance of success 

In leality this is what the trade publications manufacturers, 
and letaileis are doing in an organized 01 m some cas%s unoi- 
gani/ed manner If the results of the counts are checked with 
sales records and merchandising policies outlined accordingly, 
the distributor of men’s apparel is in a position to profit from 
his analysis of fashion Many losses charged against fashion 
changes aie actually due solely to the fact that distributors 
have apparently refused to accept the facts revealed by the 
fashion analysis 

The correct application of style forecasts in any given situa- 
tion depends upon a correct analysis of (i) Psychology of 
the trade catered to The psychology of people living in a 
resort aiea is obviously different from that of people living m 
a highly industrialized area, innovations in sport wear would 
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be more readily accepted by a resort group than by an industrial 
group (2) Climatic conditions in a particular vicinity, the 
popularity of white linen m the south is due to an extensive 
length of the summer season (3) The utility of particular 
styles that may show signs of 1 caching popularity, in industrial 
and agricultural sections, the utility of a particular style is 
fiequently the dominating factor in determining whether or 
not that style will become a fashion (4) The attitude talcen 
by prominent groups m the community toward the styles indi- 
cated in the forecast ® The force of imitation cannot be 
denied, and the attitude taken by prominent groups in the 
community toward a particular style may prove a governing 
factor m the general acceptance of that style It is for that 
reason that men’s weai manufacturers expend considerable 
energy to secure, as customers, those whom others will be apt 
to imitate 

It IS easy to see m all this matter of fashion that there 
IS opportunity for an infinite vaiiety — and to the clothing 
trade — a most costly variety This has naturally led the 
trade, and especially the producing and distributing units, to 
endeavor to bring about what is termed fashion coordination 
and standardization 

Fashion Coordination and Standardization — Fashion co- 
ordination IS a function of all the producing and distributing 
agencies in the men’s apparel industry It begins with the 
production of lines that are m harmony with each other But 
this harmonious production of fashion goods will fall short 
of Its purpose unless the retailei supplements it with some 
plan for fashion coordination Such a plan will immediately 
show itself in the buying As it is now, most of the buying 
is done quite haphazardly, with no consultation among the 
departments, no effort toward a mutually cooperative consumer 
appeal, etc The clothing buyer does not “talk it over” with 

“ Peter B Juster, The Natumal Retail Clothier March 21, 1929, p 76 
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the neckwear bu>ei, or any othci bujei, but each buys inde- 
pendently and m total disregaid of the other’s purchases We 
have taken oui illustration fiom the department stoie The 
problem, howevei, is of much wider mteiest, while it con- 
cerns, of course, the local situation, and local difterences enter 
in, yet fashion cooulination is primaiily a piobleni of the cloth- 
ing mdustiy at large Its possibilities in the mens apparel 
trade are well illustrated in the application to store-buying of 
the “ensemble” and “blend” idea that have been so successfully 
intioduced into consumer demand An impoitant step in this 
direction has already been successfully taken in the style show 
put on by trade associations, specifically, such affairs as the 
Golden Fleece Pageant, sponsored by the Wool Institute 
Not only is fashion coordination essential and effective in 
minimizing the merchandising problems occasioned by fashion, 
there is needed also the help that can be afforded by style stand- 
ardization The plan of the Hat Institute is cited to illustiate 
this point The Hat Institute has devised a phn wheiebv 
manufacturers of hats will, thiough the medium of the Insti- 
tute, determine style trends for the forthcoming season 1 hese 
trends are to be followed by each pioducer in accordance with 
his own interpretation The virtues of cooperation are heie 
gained without the loss of the stimulating value of competi- 
tion The Hat Institute has also pioneeied in the development 
of color standardization by urging all manufacturers to adopt 
a standard color card for hats and to use the same terms in 
describing each color As it is now, a new popular color is 
given eight or ten designations and is modified in eight or ten 
different shades The result, of course, is confusion and, fre- 
quently, loss of the customer, because he may feel that he has 
not been shown the latest color 

Correct diess charts, together with color harmony charts, 
should serve as useful guides to the retailer both in his buying 
problem and in giving fashion advice to Ins customers The 




Figure I Correct Dress Chart— Fall and Wmter 1928 1929 

(Reproduced by permission of The Raatl Clother ) 
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collect diess chait and the chart showing colots to harmoni/:e 
with the complexion are repioduced on pages and 104. 

Befoie leaving this topic of fashion in men's appaiel the 
leader may find mteiestmg a biief history of nieti’s*fashions 
In the couise of the stoiy some of the principles of fashion 
are well described, togethei with some observations as to 
curient fashion 


History of Men’s Fashions^® 


Men’s Fashions Prior to 1789 — Prior to the French Revo- 
lution in 1789, men’s clothing was as fancy and as colorful 
as the clothing of women today Men’s garments were heavily 
embroidered or trimmed with lace and decorated with multi- 


tudes of buttons and buttonholes, biaids and other materials 

ible material on thi 
idymg under Pau) 
ts of lasluon Cli i 


10 Considerable material on the * History of Men s T isbions 
hor while studying under Paul H ^Nystrom at Colun * 


secured by the 
Dr N^-strom 
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Men were even experts in wliat are now known as exclu- 
sively feminine accomplishments, such as crocheting, embioid- 
ering, etc 

Prior to 1789, the outer apparel of men consisted of a long 
coat, generally collarless (although fashion varied m this 
lespect), a waistcoat that usually extended neailj to the knees 
knee breeches, stockings of silk, wool, or cotton, and buckled 
shoes The use of boots came in aftei 17S9, and paiticularly 
aftei the opening of ^he 19th century 

There was no particular fashion dominance during this 
period, although Louis XIV oidered his lackeys to dress in 
the fashion of Charles II Thus the fashions originated by 
Charles II were effectively blocked So, fiom the time of 
Louis XIV down to the French Revolution, Fiench fashions 
dominated the whole of Europe and America as well, although 
indirectly, for the Fiench fashions came to America via 
London 

It may be noted that, of the Ameiican colonies prior to the 
Revolutionary wai, New York then, as now, contained the 
greatest number of people keenly interested in fashions Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia lagged behind while the leading families 
of Virginia kept abreast of the fashion 

Influence of the French Revolution — The immediate 
effect of the Revolution m France was the disappearaiKe from 
the streets of Pans of people dressed in fine clothing of any 
kind The rise of the proletariat made it exceedingly dangei- 
ous even to look as if one might belong to the nobilitj or 
aristocracy of the former regime So, dm mg 1789 and 1790, 
the typical dress of both men and women was such as would 
attract no attention at all, nor lead the mobs to believe that the 
individual was not a member of the proletariat or woiking 
class Knee breeches, which had been the customary garb 
of gentlemen, gave way to long pants Twenty-five years latei , 
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knee bieeclies had almost entnely disappeaied fioiii the cus- 
tomaij? attiie of men 

The political ideals of the period of the Fiench Revolution 
emphasized the desirability of demociatic government The 
success of the American nation was referred to frequently 
The popularity of Benjamin Franklin, who had been at the 
court of France for many years, also helped to fix m the minds 
of the leaders of the Revolution the American type of person- 
ality and of apparel, so that it is not surprising that the fashions 
of France at this time weie considerably influenced by America 

By 1794, this vogue for the simple had spent itself, and it 
was followed by a period of extravagance m spending for 
clothing People went to extremes, not only in spending, but 
in types of apparel Fashion acted as if it had been held back 
for yeais, and then was suddenly released Historically con- 
sidered, this was just a wa\e of fashion extravagance and 
fashion sooa readjusted itself 

From 1800 to 1825 (Empire Period) —During the Empire 
period, the long-trouser movement continued During the 20’s 
the men, not only m France but in other western countries, and 
including the United States, gave up wearing knee breeches 
except for foinial occasions This trend of men’s *fashions 
met with considerable opposition For example, students of 
Oxford and Cambridge were counted absent if they wore long 
trousers The Duke of Wellington was turned away from 
London’s most famous restaiuant when he appeared wearing 
long trousers The wearers of these gaiments were condemned 
by the clergy as being immoral, and by others long trousers 
were held to be the badge of the radicals or Reds of those times 

The word, pants, a contraction from the word pantaloons, 
which was commonly used fifty years ago, is said to be derived 
from the name of Saint Pantaleone In the old Italian plays 
this character was always represented m this sort of a garment, 
many years before it was ever considered for regular wear 
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Up to 1800, in Frinct., England, and the United States, 
fashion had generally favoied smooth shaving At the open- 
ing of the 19th century, long beaids began to come into vogaie, 
and long trousers as well In general, carelessness of dress 
came to be considered characteristic of a demociatic people, 
that was m opposition to the goveinments of the day In time, 
however, these anti-aristocrats became the dominant foices and 
carried their fashions with them into high positions 

High boots, known as Wellington boots, were adopted for 
popular wear during the period from 1800 to 1825 These 
boots were originally worn by soldieis in Wellington’s army 
during the Napoleonic campaigns 

Another type of garment which came into geneial use 
during this period was the swallow-tail coat winch kept pace 
with long trousers These coats were the typical outer gar- 
ments worn by business and professional classes fiom 1800 
up to 1825 They are used for formal wear in piesent-day 
clothing 

Other features of this period were the extravagant types 
of collars They were merely wrappings with many thicknesses 
of fabric of such width as to make it difficult to understand 
how a well-dressed gentleman of that time could move his head 
at all in any direction The high hat, also, marked this period 
In the beginning it was made of wool felt, but m years follow- 
ing was made of beaver Our present silk hat is the offspring 
of this high hat 

From 1825 to 1845 — ^During this period, men’s apparel 
changed and somewhat for the worse A waistline developed 
and not a few men began to wear corsets not only in America 
but in Euiope and, particularly, in the continental countries 
Men wore more jewelry and cultivated waves and ringlets m 
hair-dressmg This period was further characterized by high 
padded shoulders, tight waists, and very long tight trousers 
The tighter the trousers, the more genteel they wei e considered 
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It was dunng this peiiocl that railroad transportation by 
steam oiigiinted and spread very rapidly both in the United 
States and m Europe The smoke, dust, and soot of steam 
railway travel made gieat difficulties for the well-dressed gen- 
tlemen By the end of the peiiod, dark suits, black or brown, 
were the rule Befoie the middle of this period, knee breeches 
had completely passed out and long trousers were woin by all 
classes and at all social occasions At one time during this 
period, and persisting foi a ntimbei of years, a fashion was 
introduced of strapping the long troiisei s under the instep of 
the shoes The typical Uncle Sam of the cartoons even of 
today, showing his trousers strapped tindei his shoes, has come 
down from the period of the 30’s and 40’s 

Influence of Fashion Dandies — Up to the i8th century 
in practically all European countries, men’s fashions had origi- 
nated with the kings and nobles Anti as has been previously 
noted, active competition foi fashion influence developed 
among the kings Ihe ruling houses in England during the 
1 8th century had not been very popular with the fashionable 
people of England, and it was not until the 19th centuiy that 
theie again developed any spirit of such loyalty is might leid 
to active imitation of the soveieign 

Similarly in France, imitation of the king declined after 
Louis XV’s lule, and the control of fashion passed out of, and 
beyond the hands of kings In then stead, ceitain private 
individuals came to have outstanding influence over fashion 
and fashion trends in men’s apparel These individuals were 
called “Dandies,” “Bloods,” “Beaux,” “Bucks,” “Exquisites,” 
“Petits-Maitres,” and similar titles 

The first of the great dandies was Robert Fielding, who 
came into prominence during the reign of Charles II in Eng- 
land He continued to exercise a peculiar and sti iking influ- 
ence over fashion iinitation for some years following Charles 
II’s reign 
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The second dandy was Richard Nash, commonly called 
Beau Nash, who was bom in 1674 and died in 1762 The 
King of England peisonally assisted him in getting a position 
as Master of Ceremonies at Bath His duties were to make 
regulations for the visitors covering deportment at the balls, 
matters of dress, and other social items Nash did not exer- 
cise so much ingenuity, 01 initiative, in starting new fashions 
as in adapting the fashions which came to the country largely 
from France, devoting his efforts chiefly to making them more 
suitable and attractive for British men 

The next important figure was George Bryan Brummell, 
born in 1779 and died in 1840 Lord Byron characterized 
Brummell as one of the thiee greatest men of this time, the 
other two were Napoleon, and, as one might expect, Byron 
himself The Prince of Wales, who later became George IV, 
made Brummell an officer in his own regiment Like Beau 
Nash, Beau Brummell was noted for exquisite propriety in 
dress, and Englishmen came to consult him on all sorts of 
sartorial questions About 1812, the Prince of Wales broke 
off relations with Brummell, but, even after the Prince had 
withdrawn his patronage, Brummell continued to 1 ule on ques- 
tions of men’s styles Under a plague of debts, he fled to 
France and died in an asylum in 1840 

Many of the fashion innovations of this period were attrib- 
uted to the Prince of Wales, although it is more likely that 
Beau Brummell was responsible both for their introduction 
and popularization Brummell was also responsible for the 
reintroduction of starch shirts, collars, and cuffs He was the 
first prominent Englishman to adopt the practice of changing 
shirts once a day, was probably one of the first to wear the 
shiny black shoe and make use of shoe blacking Perhaps 
Brummell’s chief claim to preeminence in the art of dress was 
his eye for propriety and taste in line and tailoring, rather than 
the adoption of new and radical fashions This fact was so 
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well known that his patron'ig:e assured the commercial success 
of any tailoi 

Ihe hst of the fashion dandies was C ount Alfied D Oi say, 
boin in France in 1801, and died in 1852 Count D’Oisay 
was probably one of the handsomest men of his time He 
also possessed talent in the arts, which his foterunneis as 
fashion ai biters did not seem to possess lie was accounted 
one of the best sculptois and painters in his time, as well as a 
writei of considerable ability 

Count D’Oisay assumed miny of the functions relitive to 
fashion that had formerly been exercised by Brummell He 
was a fiiend of Lord Bjron, of Lord and I adj Blessmgton 
and a stiong advocate and supporter of Louis N ipolcoii Much 
the same as Beau Brummell, D’Orsay died in neglect and 
poaerty 

Fielding, Nash, Brummell, and D Orsay the best known 
individual fashion dictators among private men m model n his- 
tory, are without countei parts Undei piesent conditions the 
dandy is inconceivable Fashion trends are now much mtne 
dependent upon groups than upon individuals 

Men’s Fashions from 1845 to 1870 — Ihe most outstanding 
fashion development during 1845-1870 was the general intro- 
duction of the so called Prince Albert co it during the latter 
pait of the 50’s, and the 6o’s Prince Alberts visit to the 
United States in the spring of i860 undoubtedly added a great 
deal of impetus to the movement for the adoption of this coat 
b} the well-dressed men in this country 

About this time, the high top hat began to give way to the 
soft felt hat which first came into use in the early 50’s Sev- 
ei al forces contributed to the decline of the one and the success 
of the other First, the armies of American soldiers who 
participated in the Mexican war, brought back with them as 
souvenirs many Mexican felt and straw hats These attained 
something of the nature of a fad Next, the gold rush to 
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California in 1849 and 1850 helped the soft felt hat movement 
The high top hat had small favoi m the equipment of gold- 
seekers Finally, in 1851, the visit of Louis Kossuth, the 
Hungarian patriot, who woie a soft felt hat and whose visit 
atti acted a gieat deal of enthusiasm wherever he went, helped 
to fix the fashion 

For outer clothing overcoats were used, but m addition, 
all men possessed and used shawls, 111 some cases these were 
used instead of topcoats 

Another fashion was a type of peg top trousers which had 
been introduced from France Louis Napoleon had authorized 
a standard uniform for the French army in which tiouseis of 
this type were a part of the regulation outfit 

The spirit of the period, however, urged the wearing of 
oidinary American appaiel by American representatives in the 
diplomatic circles abroad During Pierce’s administration 
ambassadors were ordered to weai regular American costumes 
Trouble followed at nearly eveiy European court, and foi 
several months the newspapers carried more news about the 
difficulties of Xmencan ambassadors trying to weai American 
business clothes at court functions than about the cuiient wars 

From 1870 to 1900 — ^This was a peiiod of fashion iiidiffei- 
ence It was an era in which great industrial pi ogress was 
made and intellectual movement seemed to be in the direction 
of the utilization of natural forces, lathei than in such matters 
as wearing fine clothing 

It was during this period that factory-made clothing secured 
predominance over tailor-made clothing In its earhei stages, 
factory-made clothing was of a very poor quality and poor in 
appearance By the end of the century, factory-made clothing 
was the equivalent in style, as well as workmanship, of the 
tailor-made clothing of the preceding period 

From 1900 to Date — Since 1900, there have been veiy few 
radical changes in men’s apparel During the first five or six 
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yens of the 20th century the styles of clothing for men seemed 
to aim at emphasizing si/e and physical strength Men looked 
like giants, foi shouldtis weie, by means of padding, made 
\eiy high and broad 

In 1906, mens coats weie made longci and some of the 
padding was lemoved dhe peg top tiousei was mtiodiieed, 
and this rather heavy type of suit continued to 1911 or 1912, 
when a shorter coat was adopted with a soft rolled lapel, easier 
body lines, and less padding 

With the opening of the European war, the military influ- 
ciiee made itself felt in the development of a high waist line, 
well accented collars tint came closer to the throat, and 
othei similar touches of military ehaiaeter In the latter part 
of the wai peiiod, came the jazz styles, also high waistcd, 
with waist seams, pmchbacks, sometimes with only one but- 
ton, and altogether extieme in appeirance, as mens apparel 
goes In 1920 this type of elothmg began to deehne and since 
then there has been but little change A possible exception is 
tlie overcoat which, about 1924, changed from the double- 
bieasted military or trench coit to that of the tubuhr line or 
design 

Significant of this httci pciiod was the decline* in tlie 
iinount of elothmg worn For example, hack in the fifties, 
underweai weighing as much as four pounds was m common 
use and was of pure wool, dyed red It was believed that the 
led color had a therapeutic effect In the early 1900’s, athletic 
underwear, first m shirts and drawers and then later in union 
suits, began to be used This new type of underwear was 
made from cambric, muslin, or nainsook 

Invention and use of the motor car have influenced the 
men’s elothmg to 1 maiked degree In the early 1900’s, the 
automobihst was garbed in the linen oi cotton duster coat, 
goggles, and heavy cap About 19015 new coats were devised 
for motoi use II its too, h.ne been inllueneed bv the auto- 
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mobile, and the decline in the use of derby hats has been largely 
due to their impracticability for motoring 

The American interest in sports has been a power ful influ- 
ence in men’s fashion The use of knickers, Norfolk suits, 
and flannels is undoubtedly the result of sport influence In 
this field of sports, men’s styles have contributed to women’s 
Again, speaking in general terms, developments in men’s 
clothing have been in the direction of simplification As has 
been noted, less clothing is worn and what is worn is of lighter 
weight than formerly used Men used to wear two or three 
weights of clothing as well as of undeiwear Now, > ear- round 
garments in practically all items of men’s dress are used In 
the mam, these constitute the major changes in men’s apparel 
Specifically, the latter part of this general period from 1900 
to date is marked by the emergence of a new dominating group 
in men’s fashion Widespread interest in college education, 
and the presence of what might be called a college type, have 
brought the university man to the fore as a source of style 
dominance University men as a group now constitute a major 
soui ce of clothing styles Floating universities and the compe- 
tition between European and American sportsmen are also 
leaving^ their mark on the togs of the typical American 

Fashion in American Universities^^ — ^As late as 1918, 
little attention was paid to college clothes The year 1921 saw 
some interest in university togs on the part of manufacturers, 
but by 1925 all producers were endeavoring to increase their 
college trade Eastern college circles warmly greeted the first 
three-button Brooks model, which in 1919 was changed to the 
four-button Brooks model By this time the New Haven 
tailors, Finchley’s of New York City, and one or two eastern 
manufacturers were entering the college market 

University trade is developed by the retailers’ sending 
representatives to college towns This situation became so 

^Kenneth Dameron The ClaUlner and rurntsha July 1927 p S4 
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acute m 1919 that local retailers began to inquire fimn their 
manufacturers for the models being sold by the outsiders 
Manufacturers thereupon began to copy the Brooks model and 
through then merchandising it became popularised through the 
West and Middle West, continuing through 1921 

The East, as early as 1920, had adopted the Norfolk, but 
it was 1923 befoie the popularity of this model captured the 
West and Middle West It is interesting to note that at that 
particular time the Norfolk was iceepted for business and town 
wear Today, we have a revival of a Norfolk but only for 
sport purposes 

Following the Not folk vogue, umvcrsitv men 111 general 
settled dow'u to the three-button coat Ihe outstanding style 
variations wete to be found niainlv m the width of trouser 
bottom, spacing of coat buttons, length of coat, length of 
ti onsets, and high oi low-eut \est Superimposed upon this 
general background are seveial styles which have cnjo>ed vaiy 
iiig popularity with college men In 1919, it was the bell- 
bottomed trouseis, followed in 1920 and on by the wide, 
straight trousers, and m 1926-27 by the narrower trouser, 
although mid-weslein college bo-\s are still reluctant to give up 
the wide trouser Double-breasted vests, pi uted top trouseis, 
short coats vent and ventless back coats have had thefr sway 
Despite these innovations, the tjpical three-button coat with 
conservatively wide trouseis is the prevailing fashion for 
university men 

Ihe university world has given men wide trousers, the 
\ entless back coat, and for a time the three-button coat How- 
ever, the different fashion-dominating groups do not move 
wath umfoimity and other groups, in contrast to college men, 
have been quick to take o\et the two-button coat 

A final and most inteiesting change in college dress is 
found 111 the lecent tiansition from soft cashmeres to unfin- 
ished worsteds In making this change the college man has 
taken over the mode from other groups 
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The histoncal sketch of fashion in mens apparel thus fur 
nishes supporting evidence for the established piinciples of 
fashion Furthermore, this histoncal mateiial offers to the 
advertising department of any trade channel an opportunity to 
write human-interest copy 

Fashion Sidelights — Two-piece underwear with striped 
trunks has received popular acceptance during the past eight 
}ears This vogue probably originated with the Yale football 
teams, whose members wore gym suits in place of underwear 
A membei of the Vanderbilt University football squad passed 
this information on to his uncle, an underwear manufacturer 
He seized the opportunity to inject more fashion into men’s 
underwear Sales records indicate that about 65% of under- 
wear sales aie of this design The rayon shirt is effectively 
used with the awning-striped trunks Here is an instance 
where women’s fashions have followed men’s fashions 

Stylists are now interested in developing underwear for 
specific purposes For example, the consumer is urged to pur- 
chase one type of underwear foi sports, and one for general 
use 

Pinchback suits were probably first worn by New York 
business men who desired to wear their golf suits to business 
This coat was soon copied and became a popular item of every- 
day apparel 

Cuff trousers came as an outgrowth of the practice of 
Englishmen to turn up their trousers on rainy days in order 
to keep them (the trousers) dry Now, the trouser cuff marks 
off the business and everyday suit from the suit for formal 
wear 

Incidentally, hosiery sales have been increased because of 
the style of trouser cuffs 

Summary — ^Fashion is a summary expression of consumei 
demand It is established through the social (le, group) 
acceptance of a style The merchandising problem occasioned 
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by fashion is one of scicntihc piecliction as to what the f ishinn 
will be and then development of merchandising policies m line 
with the fashion tiend This docs not mean that new styles 
are not to be created and offered to the maikct but it does 
imply that “fashion risk” is minimized by an undeist Hiding of 
the natuie of fashion, and that the bulk of business is done by 
the merchandiser who keeps in step with the fishion ticnd 
Fashion in men’s apparel is a many-sided subject Ibis 
chapter has tieated it almost wholly in its influence upon mer- 
chandising policies through the problems it presents m that 
field But fashion may, m one sense, almost be said to be a 
craft ceitainly much teclinieal skill is needed to meet its 
requiiements successfully In the teehni(juc, so to speak, of 
fashion or fashioning, the matters of si/c and fit m men s 
wear are so important that they have been leserved fur the 
following chapter 



CHAPTER 4 


SIZE AND FIT IN MEN’S WEAR 

Sizing and fitting aie in part a technical problem, but it is 
easily to be seen that they are also to be reckoned with as 
having their own beaiing upon mei chandising policies Such 
factors as price competition based on skimp-cut garments, 
alterations, cancellations, and returns due to wrong size and 
cut, and the need for standardization of sizes are merchandis- 
ing problems Further, the proper size and fit are partly deter- 
mined by the fashion of the time, in so far as they reflect 
consumer dress habits It was consumer demand, in fact, that 
forced the development of the size pattern, and customer criti- 
cism of wearing apparel has resulted in many changes in 
garment construction Size and fit imply the adaptation of a 
garment to a patticular individual, not with respect to body 
measurements alone, but to color of the eye, hair, and skin as 
well Sizing and fitting are clearly a definite part of consumer 
demand, and as such we shall proceed to analyze them 

The objectives of our analysis aie presented under the 
following heads ( i ) sizes , the development of sizes, physical 
sizes and types, distiibution of sizes, size standardization, 
(2) alterations, adaptation to wearer, and criticism pf men’s 
apparel 

Sizes 

The Development of Sizes — The early tailors were more 
concerned with properly fitting the individual than with the 
development of size patterns designed to reach a group of 
people ‘ Later, because of the seasonal variation in demand, 
many tailors began to produce ready-made garments The size 
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standards adopted were based on measuicmtnts occuinng inost 
fiequently m their recoids No scientific investiR itioiis of aver- 
age piopoitions were known of at that time and eieh garment 
was designed to fit as wade a ringe of hgmes as possible As 
a result the suits weic loose, bagg^, ind shapeless But, 
although tailois were is jet unaw'are of it, the foundation for 
scientific anal} sis h id alrc idy been prepared ^ 

In 1532 Albreeht piinled it Nuteiiheig the first known 
tieatise on human proportions This treatise appears to have 
been waitten with the object of establishing m ideally propor- 
tioned figure as a guide for painteis and sculptors It was the 
first application of anthropometry to aestheties It was also 
the basis upon whieh other proportion lists were developed for 
the garment trade 

In 1818, J Golding, of London, incorporated m his book 
on geometric cutting a complete list ot inatomical proportions 
foi men’s and childrens sues I atei on Dr Wmipum of 
England, published a senes of books on anthiopoinetiy, which 
were especially adapted to the cutting of gai mints foi human 
beings I his work has piovcd i classic in its field 

Influence of Civil War — In the United States, the period 
of the Civil W 11 maiks the fust leal interest in si^es The 
go\ eminent ordered large quantities of elothing for soldiers 
and kept some recoid of bod} nieasurt ments These lecords 
supplied a foundation upon whieh some manufaeturers esti- 
mated sizes Others aimed at some sort of standard measurc- 
inent bv a process of trial and error Complaints from 
customers forced some manufacturers to devote more attention 
to their sizings Meantime scientific interest was productive 

In 1880, Daniel Edw'aid R^an compiled and laid out a 
scientific foi in foi the vinous measiireinentb of the human 
body wdneh aie essential in gaiment cutting Ryan gaee to 
the cutting industry the lust prietie d tibie of propoitions foi 
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men s, boys’, and jn-venile clothing Following Ryan’s publi- 
cation, a number of teachers of different cutting systems pub- 
lished various lists of proportions Also the work of certain 
manufacturers and of such groups as the International Asso- 
ciation of Clothing Designers has had a good influence on the 
development of proper sizes 

Large-Scale Production Demands Size Standards — 
Before the Civil War, a considerable amount of men’s clothing 
was factory made These factories were small and the product 
was intended for woikmgmen, sailors, and slaves Laige-scale 
production of clothing is a product of the past fifty yeais 
With this development of the factory system of clothing pro- 
duction, standard sizes became absolutely necessary Factory 
production was impossible without them Propei size and fit 
became even more important when, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, many turned from tailor-made to ready- 
made garments Here, more than ever, consumers demanded 
properly sized garments and then insistence forced producers 
to give scientific attention to this problem 

With the problem of size thus more or less woiked out, 
attention was next centered on the construction of garments so 
as to meet the needs of the various body types 

Physical Sizes and Types — For purposes of sizing, young 
men of ages 1 5 and up may be classified with the adult group 
The number of adults in the population, calculated on this 
basis, comes to about 68% of the whole Out of a present 
population of 120 million people, there are some 80 million 
adults about equally divided between men and women There 
are, 111 addition, about 12 million boys and 12 million girls of 
ages 5 to 14, and something over 13 million children under 
the age of 5 About half of this total population, clothing 
manufacturers found, are sufficiently alike to be fitted by cloth- 

a Among tlie better known teachers of design were John A Carlatrom and Charles 
Hecklinger of l^ew Yoik City 
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injT made jiccoiclm^ to ic^uhr slmdud si/es Of the >oting 
people between tlu ages of 15 incl 19, it is estimated that 
appioxmntel} 90% can be fitted with the stand ud si/es for 
these ages, about half of the adults fiom 20 to 44 can also be 
caied for with slandaid si/es Imt, fiom the vgc of 415 up, 
only a thud of the population ein be properly fitted with 
standaid sizes In early matuiitv, theic is less variation in 
shape and piopoitions of the hum in figiiie thin in 1 itei life 

For many jeais, mamif letuieis of apparel made no effort 
to meet an> but standaid lequiieinents Shoitly after 1900, 
consideiable progress began to be mule in the eonstruction of 
ready-made appaiel foi othei than normal sizes, espeeiallv for 
stouts Since 1910, there has been even gi eater pi ogress in the 
production of garments suitable for men who cannot be fitted 
with regular standard sizes Today, most manufacturers of 
men’s clothing offer not only the regulai sizes but also sizes 
conforming to different body types Fach tjpe is produced m 
a complete lange of sizes fwo purposes are sei\ed first, to 
meet a customer demand, and second, to minimize the necessity 
and expense of alteiations 

Special Sizes Conforming to Body Types’ — To under- 
stand these speei il types and sizes, it is fust necessary to 
deseiibe the “regulai ’ Ihe regular has a figuie which con- 
forms approximately to the avei igc lhat is, if a man 
measures 37 inches around the chest, he will have a 32 inch 
waist, 39 inch hip, and be very close to 5 feet 8 inches tall 
For other regulai sizes, there is a 5 inch difference, or drop, 
between chest measure and waist measure in size 38 and all 
smaller sizes In size 39, and laiger sizes, there is a 4 inch 
diop 

To meet the demands of those who aie not “regular,” the 
following body types, comnionlv referied to as special sizes, 
have been developed long, shoit, extia shoit, stout, short 

» Hickey rieemnn Umilar rdlowi mil Ollitr — \ llimlbnilt im Siicciil Suei 
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stout, long stout, forwaid stout, portly, long portly, shoit 
portly, f 01 ward, young stout, stalwait, and corpulent Al- 
though these names are faiily descriptive, a statement of the 
impoitant variations will be useful 

The short generally caiiies a laige chest meastiie but lacks 
the average corresponding height This type needs a specially 
built coat, vest, and trousers The regular suit will, therefore, 
be too long in respect to all three garments The exti a shoi t 
presents the same pioblem on a laiger scale With the “long,” 
just the opposite situation prevails For example, the long 
has a 37 inch chest, but is 5 feet 10 inches or more in height 
and his clothes all need lengthening The long is designed to 
fit this type 

The stout, as the name implies, is a man proportionately 
stout “Stouts” are usually sold in 39, or larger, and are graded 
from size 40 In the stout, the waist measure is the same as 
the chest measure The arm scye has the right pitch to give 
this type of man ample room and the trousers are designed 
with the same point in mind The weaier thus attains comfoit 
and, at the same time, has a ti im, attractive-looking suit The 
stout is made m several modifications, such as the young stout, 
short stout, long stout, and forward stout 

The ^portly type is just a bit heavier than the regular and 
still not a suitable customer for a stout Consequently, an 
in-between garment has been designed for him The short 
portly and the long poitly take care of deviations from the 
average portly type For example, a short portly would be a 
size 40 built for a man about 5 feet 6 inches tall 

The corpulent is constructed for the very stout individual 
who cannot be fitted m a stout It is only recently that the 
corpulents have been able to find any garments to fit them m 
men’s ready-to-wear stores 

The stalwart is built for the young man with slender waist, 
who has more than the average muscular development 

As a type, the “forward” customer is generally round or 
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stoop shouldered, -ind a regular coat pulls away from his collar 
at the back lo adjust this in a regular would require an 
expensive alteration, and the retailer finds it nioie idvan- 
tageous to stock suits specially designed for the forward 
Some readers may be wondering, at this point, what are the 
advantages, if any, of stocking all these special types Does it 
not involve a large capital investment and a gi cater customer 
risk? 

Advantages of Stocking Special Sizes — flic mantifac- 
tuier, in producing special sizes, appeals to a wider market 
So does the retailer in stocking them Practically ever y retailer 
has many customers in his community whom he is unable to 
fit with the regular sizes By analyzing these customcis and 
stocking special sizes to fit then type, he attains that desirable 
end, a larger group of satisfied customeis Another advintage 
seemed is a bettei ability to compete with the high-gi idc tiilor 
Before the introduction of special sizes men difficult to fit 
were forced to patronize tailors, now, it is possible for them 
to pui chase ready made clothing th it is thoroughlv s itisf ictoiy 
in every way And the retiiler has inci eased Ins sales and 
widened his consumer appeil 

As impoitant as increised business is the icduetion^of alter- 
ation expense, made possible thiough the sale of special sizes * 
In order to make a sale, man> retailers used to sell girments 
in no way adapted to the customer and which, therefore, re- 
quired laborious, expensive alterations Customeis in these 
times are more critical and better educated as to what consti- 
tutes a perfectly fitted garment than e\er before A customer 
may tolerate numerous alterations once or twice, but, for his 
next suit he will seek a retailer who has stocked sizes specially 
designed for his type 

A Balanced Order — How is the retailer to determine just 
how many of each of these special sizes he should stock? 

‘ Hickcy Freeman, Stinclara Alterations pp fj-. 
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Fust of all he should make an analysis of his trading territory 
to deteimme the extent of iriegular body tjpes His alteration 
slips piovide a second souice of infoimation Likewise, he 
may study the clothing sales that he has failed to make, in 
order to ascertain those that were lost because of impioper fit 
Finally, he may piofit from the experiences of others Upon 
request, manufacturers aie willing to send out model balanced 
orders based on then records Below are estimates of one 
manufacturer based on actual orders taken from merchants 
thioughout the United States “ 


TA.DLE 2 Production Estimates Based on Balanced Orders or 
Special Sizes and Regulars 


Group A 
(100 Suits) 

Distribution 

Group B 
i (500 Suits) 

Distnbution, 
in Terms of 
Per Cent of 
Total Order 

Regular 

50 

Regular 

45 

Long 

9 

Long 

6 

Short 

15 

Short 


Stout 

8 

Extra Shoit 

2 

Short Stout 



6 

Long Stout 

2 

Short Stout 

3 

Portly 

5 

Long Stout 

2 

Short Portly 

3 

Forward Stout 

2 

Long Portly 

2 

Portly 

4 

Forward ~ 

3 

Long Portly 

2 



•Short Portly 

3 

Total 

100 

Forward 

Young Stout 

Stalwart 

Corpulent 

Total 

3 

3 

2 

100 % 


Anothei manufacture! ’s stiniey shows that out of every 
hundred suits purchased, the average store should have 49 
regular, 20 shorts, 18 stouts, and 13 longs Retail clothiers 
should work out estimates based on their own requirements 
They should be able to fit any man m their community, no 
matter what liis build 

* Hlokev Freeman Kegnlar Fellqwa and Others, op at 
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Changes in Body Types — Manufactnicis and letadtis 
who stud}' then ictoids find that l)od\ tvpes change penodi 
cally These changes aic notiecahk finni cvciy 7 tn in >ciis 
and m ly he icconntcd foi, in pul lij basic ehinges in human 
proportions Othei factors, finni the tidnimg vicw])oint, 
which cause body type s to change uc liasic ch ingcs m f ishmn , 
activities of the peojilc, ind the flow of imniigt ition Sec 
tional diffciences aie also noted 

Wai tt lining and inteicst in ‘ipoits his aftcited posture, 
making it necessaiy for designcis to build guments foi more 
elect figures On the othei hind, the automobile has made 
men slouch moit In the South theit is a tendenev foi men 
to slouch foi ward with heads down and shotildcis niriowcd 
In the Middle West and East the tendency is foi men to stand 
moie elect 

Immigiation has produced vaiiations m hodv tvpe dcjiend 
mg on the phvsieal characteristics of the vaiiotis n itions lep- 
1 esented 

In the discussion of hod> tjpes and siiccid sires, estimates 
were pi esented, based on two hilineed oidtrs with lefeicnec 
to tyjies As jet, we hive not consideud ictiial distnhulion 
iccoiding to si/es, such as 36, 38, and so on fins aspect ot 
sizing will now be considered 

Size Distribution — In older to be able to meet the de 
mands of customers, both the manufaetuier and the retailer 
must he informed as to the demand distribution of sizes ^\''hen 
statistical studies of measurements covei a large number ot 
cases, the distribution of sizes, if presented graphically, assumes 
a bell-shaped curve The greatest iiumbei of individuals natu- 
rally falls neaiest the average oi modil point of the curve of 
distribution, and the number of iiidividuils diminishes, m 
agreement with the vanation fiom the iveiage, or mode 

Ihis fict IS illustrated m Table 3 ind Figure 2 on piges 
c)4 anil 
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Table ^ Si7r Distribution or Regulars Based on 
MANUr\CTURLRS’ RECORDS 


Sizes 

Total 

Saleb 

Sues 

Total 

Sales 

33 

20 

39 

90 

34 

so 

40 

130 

35 

85 

42 

7 S 

36 

ISO 

44 

30 

37 

130 

46 


38 

160 



In i 

1 single order, the size 

distribution of men s suits m 

regular 

size ranges would probably be as follows 



Number of 


Number ot 

Size 

Suits to Buy 

Size 

Suits to Buy 

34 

I 

39 

6 

35 

3 

40 

8 

36 

6 

42 

4 

37 

9 

44 

2 

38 

10 

46 

I 


From the foregoing tabulations, it will be observed that 
sizes and 38 are the middle or aveiage points for which the 
greatest number of individual suits are to be provided It is 
probable that garments made for the 38 chest measure will fit 
more men than any other single size 

Ordinarily, a range in sizes from 34 to 46 will take care of 
the majority of customer requirements in most communities 
Size 39 appears to be an exceptipn to the rule that varia- 
tions from the central average fall off regulaily and gradually 
toward both larger and smaller sizes This may be due to the 
fact that men with chest measurement of 39 prefer a looser 
garment, and so take a size 40 In times past, there were no 
odd-mch sizes The smaller chest requirements require some- 
what more careful fitting than the larger sizes, for the reason 
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tint these sizes are generally worn by youngci men who are, 
as a lule, more particular than older men about the fit of their 
clothes This accounts for the full lange of sizes by inch 
gradations below 39 and by 2-inch steps dbo\e 40 
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FigurL 2 SizL Distribution of Regulars Based on Manufacturers Records 

Retailer’s Analysis of Sizes Sold — Along the foiegoing 
lines, the manufactuier has worked out the gmiral features of 
size distribution But the dress habits of communities vary 
decidedly and often surprisingly loo few nianufactuiers, how- 
ever, have any direct means of getting an exact knowledge of 
the consumption of sizes in specific communities The contact 
here is between the retailer and his community consumer group 
Specific studies of ceitam retailers hold considerable interest, 
therefore, for the alert manufacture! s “ 

° National Rtlatl Ctolhur October 15 igas, PP 78 90 
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Based on sales analysis one dealer found that 38 was his 
best selling size in 3 pace suits, while in summei suits the best 
seller was size 40 Fuithei, a laigei numbei of stouts weie 
sold in summei suits than in legular suits It is reasonable 
to assume that size 40 supersedes size 38 m summei months 
because many men who go to tailors foi their regulai fall and 
winter clothing, aie less inclined to be critical of the summer 
clothing and will weai ready-made summer suits Then, too, 
the desne for greater comfort sometimes makes them tolerant 
of a less perfect fit 

Another retail study indicated that more sales weie made 
in the larger hat sizes than in the smaller sizes These data are 
summarized in the following table 


Table 4 Average Hat Order for Yfars 1923, 1924, and 1925 


Size 

6-3/4 

67/8 

7 

7 1/8 

7 1/4 

7 3/8 

7 1/2 

7 5/8 

1923 

I 

2 

3 

3 

2 




1924 


I 

3 

5 

5 

3 



1925 



* 

3 

6 

4 

3 

I 


These figures, it will be noted, indicate a definite increase 
in the ‘‘demand for the lai gei sizes and a falling off in the 
demand for the smaller sized hats One reason for this shift 
m demand is change in the fashion of wearing hats Foi 
example, young men used to wear hats straight across the top 
of the head Now, they have taken to putting them on the 
back of the head and pulling them forward 

The experiences of all retailers, of course, will not conform 
to the results found in the studies refeired to Such studies 
emphasize, however, the importance of analyzing consumption 
according to sizes, and should be borne m mind when buying 
policies are being formulated 

Thus far, we have been speaking of sizes as if they weie 
uniform, and we have implied that a size designation. 


such 
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a 36, was standiulizcd Unfoitnnattlj, such is not the case 
We have standaid pounds, bushels, quuts and other units of 
weight and meastiic, but no standard si/es Gieat vaiiition 
IS found in actual mcasuicmcnts foi anj given tvpe of garment 
as one passes fiom one minufietuiti s goods to anothei’s 
Despite the laudilile efloits of ceitun mintif letiircis ind trade 
issociations, it is douhttul if standaid sizes will evei be uni- 
foimly adopted until the goveinnient issumes this responsi- 
bility Meanwhile, merch indising problems piesented by 
unstandaidized sizes continue to eonfiont the vaiious agencies 
concerned with men’s appaiel and seveial eltoits at solution 
have been made lo these we will now give our attention 

Size Standardization — L ick of size st indards imposes 
many hardships It is lesponsible foi one of the most dittieult 
foims of competition to meet n miely, that of the unseiupulous 
manufacturer who competes on a puce basis by turning out 
skimp-cut girments Ihcse gaiments picsent the sune e\tc- 
rioi IS full cut garments and then delects e in be detected only 
b> actual measuiement 01 “ti> on” In these ciieiiiust inies 
both the retailer and the eonsumei siillei t,ieit diHieulties 
Much mnie time is uquiied lo find a piopei fit than would be 
the ease if sizes weie stindauhzed Neithei consuwier nor 
salespeison lan be eeitain that the size maiked is going to fit, 
even if that size as designated on the gaiment represents what 
has been satis f letoiilv worn before I he most univeisal cause 
of meichandise leturns by customers at retail is ’‘wrong size 
and cancellations by customers at wholesale are often dictated 
b} the same cause 

Other hardships imposed aie the mei eased alteiation ex- 
pense, a gieatei numbei of maikdowns, heavier adjustment 
expense, and loss of th it very important goodwill of customei 

Individual mamifaeUneis have taken steps to remedy this 
situation and eoopeiative meichandising ictivity his extended 
in several instances to the development of size standards In 
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no case, howevei , has there been any complete, oi even general, 
acceptance of the standards se+ up 

Methods of Securing Standard Sizes in the Men’s Apparel 
Industry — The methods i ecommended, by which to secuie a 
system of standard sizes, are ’ ( i ) by action of trade associa- 
tions, (2) through a central bureau or organization supported 
by all the apparel trade associations, (3) by government 
designation, and (4) by international agreement Thus far, 
activities have centered around the efforts of related tiade 
associations and the government 

Practically nothing has been accomplished through inter- 
national agreement Yet the importance of a steadily growing 
foreign trade points to the need for such action As it is 
today, English manufacturers of apparel find that Canada 
demands American sizes, Australia desires somewhat larger 
actual measurements for the same sizes, and the continental 
countries require a still different system of sizing 

The Efforts of Trade Associations With Government 
Cooperation — A most creditable step has been taken by 
the Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America 
This work was done with the cooperation of the Federal 
Bureau'^of Standards under which the research work was car- 
ried on As a first step, a study of the size situation in the 
knit underwear field was made, fiom which the necessary infor- 
mation was secuied upon which to establish the size standards 
The finds of the study were submitted by the Bureau of 
Standards to the association for final review and adoption 
The method used m this study was to compile and tabulate all 
of the measurements used by the various manufacturers who 
were members of the association From the mfoimation so 
collected, averages were calculated for each size From these 
averages, practical standard measuiements were set up for each 
size and type, including a certain percentage of toleiance of 

Paul H Nystrom, economics of Fashion pp 471-474 
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variation so as to entitle a manlifactiirer’s garment to come 
within the designation of a certain size 

Non-members of the association are entitled to use the 
standard size label for garments made according to the 
measurements laid down m this study A system of license 
and inspection maintains the standard Violations of the 
license or attempts to use label without license are to be 
pi osecuted 

The National Association of Ifosieiy and Undciwear 
Manufacture! s are engaged in a similar project It is the pur- 
pose of then study, (i) to establish i method for measuring 
the length of hosieiy, and (2) to formulate proposed standard 
lengths of men’s, women’s, and childrens hosiery for the 
considei ation of the manufactureis 

Samples of hosiery were submitted by 30 manufacturers 
In these samples, measurements for a given size varied from 
one to three inches Imagine the customer discomfort arising 
fiom an impioper foot length! 

Activities of Other Trade Groups — The International 
Association of Gaiment Manufactiucis Ins named a commit- 
tee to compile a set of minimum standaid measurements for 
shetp-lmed, leather, and othei heavy garments It is the plan 
to submit these measuiemcnts to the U S Department of 
Commeice Aftei this approval has been secured, manufac- 
turers using the standai ds thus set up will be permitted to tag 
or stamp their product accordingly 

The U S Bureau of Standards, in further cooperation 
with trade bodies, has under way plans for standardizing sizes 
in boys’ blouses, button-on waists, shirts, junior shirts, and 
pajamas In every instance, the plan involves the determina- 
tion of standards based upon a study of measurements Manu- 
facturers accepting these standards are to be permitted to use 
a label or tag which identifies their product as one made 
according to standard specifications Retail trade associations. 
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and notably, the National Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Fuinishers, have also cooperated with the Bureau of Standards 
m this work of developing size standards 

Size Simplification — Closely related to the development 
of standaid sizes is the matter of size simplification Thus 
far, this has been mostly the work of individual concerns which 
have endeavored to secuie a reduction in the number of sizes. 
One concern has evolved a simplified system of sizing undei- 
wear for the benefit of the retail trade ® This concern has 
taken nine of its former popular sizes and has so reconstructed 
them that they can be produced in six sizes It is claimed 
that by this system these six sizes will covei all the wants of 
the populai sizes, eliminate unnecessary sizes and fit pei fectly, 
as well 

In the discussion of standard sizes, body types, size distri- 
bution, and development of sizes, the question of alterations 
has alwajs appeared lo the customer, it is a mattei of propel 
fit, to the retailer, an expense, and to the manufacturer, a 
problem m producing sizes and types that will tend to reduce 
the amount of alteration 


Alterations 

Causes of Alterations — There will, no doubt, always be 
some need for slight alterations, such as lengthening garments 
In general, causes of alterations may be summaiized as (i) 
retailer’s buying of wrong types and wrong sizes of garments, 
(2) over-anxiety of salesman to make a sale regardless of fit 
of garment, (3) minor alterations due to variations in human 
proportion, and (4) lack of standard sizes Alteiations aiis 
mg from these causes, perhaps, can never be entirely done away 
with Their expense must therefore be reckoned with 

The Cost of Alterations — In men’s apparel, the cost of 
the alterations has generally been considered a part of the retail 


» Cooper Underwear Cempany 
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selling cost, and the retail clothiers have ilways paid the altera- 
tion chaiges (or passed them on to the consumei It is also 
to be remenibeied that many retail clothing stores had their 
beginning in a tailor shop where alterations were a pait of the 
service rendered m the initial sale Fuithei, theie has been 
more unifoimity m standard sizes of men’s leady-to-wear than 
in women’s ready-to-we n , so that it has seemed reasonable 
that the retailer should assume the altciation eharge Oiiee the 
piactice of the retnlci’s paying the altei ition eharge became 
established, most retiileis found it easiei to allow foi an alter- 
ation chaigc in estimating the selling piiee rather than to make 
an additional chaige if alteiation wis neeessary Some effort 
has been directed to changing this practice but it has made 
little headway 

The retailer eithci maintains his own tailoiing shop oi con- 
fines his alterations to one particular shop I lie pi in adopted 
conditions the method of pajment If the shop is ni untamed 
by the letiiler, a straight salaij, piece rate, oi eomhmition 
salaij and piece rite is used Por outside work, the piece or 
“job” rate prev ills 

Expressed in teims of peieentage of gross sales, the altei- 
ation chaiges vaiy fiom 2% to 3%, the ivei igc is around 
2 6% When the tailoring shoji is a put of the letfTil estab- 
lishment around 12% of the woiking force is accounted foi 
in the tailoring shop (See Appendix A Table 27 ) 

Lowering the Cost of Alterations — In order to lower the 
cost of alterations, we must discover how to avoid the causes 
of alterations Our suggestions will be made in the order in 
which these causes w'ere named a few paragraphs back 
(i) The most efficient wav m which a retailei can lower 
alteration costs is by buying garments of the si/es and tvpes 
adapted to the needs of his communitv When manufaetureis 
devote more careful thought to body types and six.eial sizes, 
the retailer will find himself 111 a position to buy moie closely 
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m line with the needs of his customers (2) To restiain his 
over anxious salesman, the retailer may adopt a policy of not 
allowing a sale to be made that involves any major alteration 
The salesman is instructed to find a better model, while the 
customer is educated to the idea of buying a model adapted to 
his physical proportions (3) and (4) The further development 
of standard sizes will eliminate many useless alterations In 
this development, manufacturer and retailer should cooperate 

So fai, our discussion of size and fit has seemed to be 
mostly of a mathematical nature These aspects of fashion 
have appeared as matters of arbitrary measurements, subject 
to the strict rule of arbitrary patterns and standards But no 
aspects of fashion can be totally lacking in more subtle attri- 
butes While size and fit of men’s apparel, and their appar- 
ently inevitable companion, alterations, imply adaptation with 
reference to a customer’s actual measurements, they include, as 
well, a more personal, even emotional, adaptation of apparel 
to wearer in respect to his age, his color his complexion, and 
the use to which he plans to put the garment he is purchasing 

Adaptation to Wearer — In general, some differences in 
apparel correspond to differences in age, but these differences 
are not^o definite nor so easily distinguished as they used to 
be Older men in this era of youth for everybody are less 
conscious of the fact that old age is supposed to wear dark 
blue, dark gray, or black Furthermore, the differences in 
models are not so marked m respect to ages 

But there is plenty of distinctive adaptability on the basis 
of use, and this is a twofold adaptability (l) to the wearer, 
and (2) to the utility Today, we havfe clothing specially 
designed for sports, formal wear, informal wear, business, 
work, hot weather, winter, afternoon, town, and country wear 
These various uses have had the effect of lending an appro- 
priateness to male dress not previously existing in the United 
States, and this element of appiopriateness has made itself felt 
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in the use of these types of ippirel m respect to ige is well as 
to the utility itself 

Of moie subtle interest, perhaps, is the idaptation to wearer 
based on color or complexion Olfeting a blond customer a 
garment suitable for a brunette is as likely to piovoke dis- 
satisfaction as to offer a garment impioperly fitted Several 
concerns are incoi porating this form of adapt ition in then 
advertising" Retaileis aie featuring it m their selling efforts 
Figure 3, “Colors to IlaimonRC with the Complexion ” indi- 
cates the possibilities of adapting clothing to the tomplexion of 
the customei Ihe piospects suggested by this idea of color 
and complexion adaptability ai e as allui mg as they are prom- 
ising The future is sine to see finei color effects better suited 
to individual weareis, and to the leciimements of individual 
tastes and personality Applied to retail selling, the possibili- 
ties seem infinite To mention just one Here is an opportunity 
for the salesman to build up a complete ensemble bised on 
complexion ind personalitj of wearer 

With oui tie thus hopefully turned to the futuic, it is well 
to be foiewarned of lurking weakness Fiom the viewpoint 
of comfort, fit, and ippi opt lateness, some advancement has 
been made in men’s clothing smee the times we glimpsed m 
oui brief historical suivey But much remains to fee done, 
particularly m the mattei of the utility of men’s apparel A 
bit of critical scrutiny will not be amiss 


Criticism of Men’s Apparel — Men’s wearing apparel is 
still uncomfortable and inconvenient It weighs too much and 
IS so constructed that it does not permit free passage of light 
and air It offers no opportunity for skin lespiration, easy 
evaporation of perspiration, and all the beneficial effects of 
light now considered essential to health and well being are shut 
off The oidinary business coat is inconvenient for any kind 
of woik It is too tight for active physical labor and too short 


PP iSS-JSfi 
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Colors to Harmonize \ 

FOR LIGHT HAIRED MEN I 

vith the Complexion 

FOR DARK HAIRED MEN 

Suit 

Hat 

FumishinES 

Suit 

Hat 

Funushings 

Light Blue 

Light Gray 

iurmintly Mulbor^ 

Did Kosc Navy Blue 

Tan 

Light Tan 

Dotua Plum 

Turquoise Bhio 

Terra Cotta 

Light Gray 

ight Gray 

ilulbcrry Burgundy 

Black and White 

Bottlo Qrcen 

Light 

Brown 

"^trLn 

3cigo Burnt Orange 

[Jenna Eoseda Green 

cinnamon Burnt Uinbor 

Golden Brown Copper 

Dark Blue 

M^ium 

tod J'ldc Green 

Orange Lavender 

^ her Blue Tan 

iurquoiBO Blue 

Dark 

Brown 

Brown 

burnt Orange Bottlo Green 
Jade t reen Yellnw 

Old Gold Sand 

Dork Gray 

M^ium 

ado Green Champagne 
’eacoohBluo I carl Gray 
owdor Blue Lilac 

Robin 8 Egg Blue 

Black and White 

Dark Blue 

Li^ht Or ly 

Rod Tan 

Orange Lavender 

French Blue Silver Blue 
Turquoise Blue 

Jade Green 



dyrtlo Green Heather Green 
Inttle Green Champagne 

01(1 Gold Olivo 

Bud Tan 

Van Dyke Brown 

Dark Gray 

Medium 

Jade Groon Champagne 
Powder Blue Pearl Gray 
Peacock Blue Lilao 

Robin a Egg Blue 

Blacl and White 

j FOR AUBURN HAIRED MEN 

FOR GRAY HAIRED MEN 

Ton 

Light Tan 

Lhocolato Plum 

Bottle Green Cocoa 

Apple Oroon Terra Cotta 
Turquoiso Blue 

Light Blue 

Light Gray 

Biit^ndy Mulbo^ 

"'twu 

Li^ht 

Beige Reeoda Green 

Cinnamon Burnt Umber 
Burnt Orange Copper 

Golden Brown 



'’^^Bcittlo ^ 

Dark Blue 

Medium 

Gray 

Red Orange 

Tan Lavender 

Silver Blue Jade Green 

Turquoiae Blue 

Xwn 

Brown 

Burnt Orange Buttle Green 
Jade Green Yellow 

Old Gold band 

Toupe Tau 


Dark Gray 

M^ium 

Peacock Bluo Powder Blue 
Jade Green Champagne 
Pearl Gray Lilac 

Robin e Fgg Blue 

Black and White 

Dork Blue 

Light Gray Orange Jnrlc Green 

Lavender SdvorBlue 

French Blue Tan 

Turquoiae Blue 


Dark Gray 

M^um 

Jade Green Cliampagne 
Powder Blue PcariGray 
Peacock B’ue Lilac 

Holnn 8 Etfi Blue 



Bottle Green Heather Green 
Myrtle Green Champagne 

Old Gold Olive 

BuiT Tan 

Van Dyke Brown 


Figure 3 Colors to Harmonue with the Complexion 

(Reproduced by permission of The Naitonal Retail Clothier June 7 igsS p 73 ) 
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to give piotectmn fiom the cold SumiiKi clothing is 1 rule, 
IS iltogcthci too waim md quite unconifortihlc 

The construction of mens shuts ind the use of nidinir> 
types of coll.ns mike one despin A tight eoll ir over in 
uncomfoi table shut hand tends to shut off cireulition to ind 
from the head Ihe const int tightness pioduces undue pres 
sure on impoitant neives close (o the suifiet m the throat and 
neck 

Men’s clothing is nndc with too miirv pockets Luckily, 
he does not use them ill, foi, if he did, the ippeu nice of the 
garment would be utteily spoiled Ihe full dress coat is n 
grotesque aitiele of clothing that selves no useful purpose it 
merely confoiins to custom Mens tiouseis ci eased in front 
and back, may serve as triditionil proof that their vyearcr is 
not obliged to do plnsical labor, lecjuinng, for example, bend- 
ing of the knees but, judged ajnrt tiom lashion and custom, 
creased tiousers seem vety meehuncal and uneoin for table 
Men s hats ate uneomfoitible uul ilmost always too tight 
They are fai too hcayy foi the needs of most w'cirers Re- 
tailers have comiil lined for some lime th it hat sales are 
retaided because of the weight of the hit 

In view of the above ciiticisms, manufacturers should pro- 
vide clothing which, while pioviding the necessiry wirmth 
should, at the same time, be as light in weight as possible 
Clothing should permit easy transmission of both light and air 
and should allow free movement of the body Further, men’s 
clothing should be so constructed as to avoid pressure or pull 
It should be suitable for its purpose, durable, and reasonable 
in cost In view of the functions of clothes, they should 
permit of easy and cheap cleaning 

For hot weather, it is suggested that men abandon all stiff 
collars, lay oft their coats, and wear a combination shirt and 
trouser, loosely belted, of pongee silk of light weight and in 
colors White, light-weight shoes might complete the attire 
These suggestions may not solve the jiroblem of dress m hot 
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weather but they are indicative of the trend of consumei atti 
tude towaid clothing 

Summary — Size and fit have been potent factois in pro- 
moting improvements in men’s apparel and will, no doubt, 
continue to be But there is still a long way to go Despite 
all the efforts that have been made, despite the fact that we are 
today a better fitted, better dressed people, the problems of 
producer and retailer are more complex than ever Consumers 
are demanding greatei comfort and utility and, at the same time, 
greatei beauty, or at least attractiveness Developments of the 
next few years will result in more useful and comfortable 
garments, and will witness the elimination of many of our 
appendages of diess Let us hope that the hand and eye of the 
artist will be called into service, also 
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The s'ltihf'iclion of consumer ciun incl icquirts the set vices 
of a raerehindisiug oiqim/dtion I he bioicl funetion of 
merchdnclisiiig is to link togetlier the demands of eonbiuneis, 
on the one hand ind, on the other, the pioduetivc facilities 
available foi their satisf iction lo bring this about the mer- 
ehandiser has developed various ehannels, or agencies, of dis- 
tribution, each with its specific duty in the coordinated effort 
of the whole chain 

Consumer demand is complex, while eieli producer possesses 
only limited resources, and these of a special nituie tonse- 
quently, the closer the middleman is to the ultimate consumer, 
the moie diverse stock he must carry, while the closer the 
middleman is to the manufactuiei the moie specialized and 
restiicted m scope must be his stock Oiii putieulai mteiest 
just now IS this middleman — the letail distnbutoi l^Jie dis 
eussion will be undei fne heads (i) the channels of dis 
tribution, (2) the merchandising functions, (3) the specific 
services of retailing (4) the evolution of the retail clothing 
stole, and (5) the -various retail tjpes engaged in the distri- 
bution of men’s apparel 

Because of the interest centering in the chain store, Chap- 
ter 6 IS devoted to an analysis of the position of the chain store 
in the retailing of men’s apparel 1 he typical men’s ready-to- 
weai store is by type a unit store Ihercfore, many of the 
principles and policies developed throughout this entire study 
are especially applicable to the unit store For this reason, 
discussion under the specific heading "Unit Store” is rathei 
brief 
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The Channels of Distribution — The men’s wear trade 
roughly divides itself, with respect to channels of distiibution 
into two divisions Men’s clothing and hats aie in most cises, 
sold dnect to the retailers, oi through mauufacturei -owned 
stores Boys’ clothing is also sold direct On the othei hand, 
a large list of items included in men’s furnishings may be 
sold direct to retailer, or to the retailer via the wholesaler and 
jobber The trend is rather definitely toward the moie direct 
sale 



Figure 4 Channels of Distribution 


The common channels of distribution for men’s wear are 
(i) manufacturer to retailer to consumer, (2) manufacturer 
to wholesaler to retailer to consumer, (3) manufacturer to 
manufacturers’ chain or branch store, to consumei , (4) manu- 
facturer to selling agent, to jobber, to retailer, to consumer (m 
some cases from selling agent direct to retailer to consumer) , 
(5) manufacturer to consumei These trade channels are 
clearly illustrated in the accompanying chait 

From the viewpoint of merchandising, trade channels are 
a part of the manufacturing problem of manufacturers and 
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wholesalcis, aiKl rcLcivc then fuithci clibcussion iindtr that 
hc'iclin<,r Uui imniuli lie Lomcin lo the inipoit-iiKL of the 
retiilci, and the pait that he pla}S in sUistjuif^ eonstmiei 
demuid We, thciefoic, pioeecd to the second head given 
above, the meiehandising functions 

The Functions of Merchandising^ — \ function is i sei- 
vice, an act or an operation A stitcment of incichandibing 
functions calls attention to the fact tint ccitain functions must 
be pcilonncd, th it dilfcrcnt niiddleiiicn niu pcifuim tlic s ime 
function ind tint a function niiv be peitoinicd once oi mint 
times 111 the mcrthindising pioccss 

Students of mci chandisiiij, ate not m agietnient as to what 
opei itions, lets, nr sen ices should be eonsideied functions 
However, most classihcations of nieichandising functions ne 
fundament ill} in agreement In this studv the following 
functions iie given ]nepiiition nioiement stoi ige liiniie 
iiig bin mg, selling, and idministr ition 

Prepai ition is eoneerned with gitting the product iead\ 
for the maiket St indudi/ilion dinding, re u r ingcnient 
picking, and jiickaging lomt iindii the eiptioii of piepiritinn 
Styling nnv also be euiisidtied in ispeet of piepii ition 
although from i teehnieil Mcwpoint it is inoie ieeui*itel} i 
pioduction process 

Movement iinoKes the neeessirv steps in getting the prod 
net from place to place, the ph}sieal movement of commodi 
ties fiom points of production to places of consumption \ftei 
movement, goods aie often held to meet the demands of the 
market and hence the important function of storage 

Financing is a bioad function and implies not onlv the 
extension of ciedit but also the assumption of risk It is some- 
times teimed the ownership function, since it aiises from the 
recognition of propert} rights 

The essential service of hiivang is to scciue foi the con- 

' Ueport of Joint I ommissiiiii of V(,riLultur il Inquiry VI irluitn. iml Diitributu ii 
Inrt IV 1) lOJ 
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sumer at a leasonable pi ice the vaiiet)-, qqalit}-, and quantity of 
commodities which he desiies, and to have them ready for his 
use at the propel time and place In merchandising, the term 
buying means buying for resale and not foi speculation 

The puipose of selling is to find a market in which the 
seller’s product can he sold at a profitable price It is a highly 
actne function embracing demand creation and manipulation, 
advice to buyer determination of prices, and detei mination of 
terms of sales 

The mei chandising mechanism is not automatic nor self- 
generating It requires management and supervision Admin- 
istration must, therefore, be considered as a mei chandising 
function This is the directing and cooidinating function and, 
as such, summarizes the services of maiket management 

These merchandising functions are perfoimed, m some 
cases by the producer himself, but in most instances bv middle- 
men, popularly termed wholesalers and retailers However, 
the consumer comes into closest and most active contact with 
the retailer It is, therefoie, advisable to evaluate the services 
of retailing, to discuss the evolution of the retail clothing store, 
and then proceed to a discussion of the various retail types 

The Services of Retailing — The general functions of 
retailing are (i) to distribute for the manufactuier, and (2) 
to purchase for the community ® If the letailer serves merely 
as distributing agent for the manufacture!, his economic value 
to the community is lowered As purchasing agent for his 
community, the retailer should be in a position to quote prices 
on such articles in his line as he does not regularly carry in 
stock The retail clothier should be sufficiently acquainted 
with market resources to be able to satisfy the varied needs of 
his customers 

Specifically, retaileis render three types of service “ 

“ Report of Joint Commission of 'Vgricultiiral Inquiry Marketing and Distribution 
Part IV, p 168 
= im 
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1 1 lie fundamental sei vice of retailing 1 his is the antici- 
pation and satisfaction of consumer demand Ihe retailei 
must purchase in such quantitv ind \aiiety as to permit con- 
sumci inspection ind selection bcfoic purclusmg If he have 
a good knowledge of merchandise and of the sources from 
wfliich it can be obtained, the ictiilci is in a position to con- 
tiibutc i good dc i! to the coinenicncc and comfort of the com- 
munity which he serves 

2 Sci Vices leeommod iting eonsumei 1 hese services eon 
sist m gianting cicdil, dclivcij of merchandise, md guaranty 
that the merchandise is of the quality, quantitv, and value 
which the consumer believes he is pin chasing 

3 Seuiees icsulting fiom competition Ihe services which 
icsult fiom competition tend to maintain a comparative level 
of selling [iricc of similar articles and similar services in the 
vanoiis stoies In the competitive effoit to attrict nistoniers, 
new services ue cn ited which must be adopted by the store 
manager, lest he suftcr loss of patronage 

In definite relition to the major function of letailing, the 
letail clothier pei forms i distinct service m his cipacity as 
stylist for the group or community to which he eaters 

To perform these vaiious services, sever il letail t>pes have 
developed, all of which aic iniiioitinl m the merchinoismg of 
men’s well Ihese letiil tv pcs niaj' be grouiied according to 
the scale of operation (i) small scale operators, including 
most unit stoies custom tailors, diiect-to consumer salesmen, 
company stoies consumers’ cooperative stoies and second- 
hand stores , ( 2 ) large-scale retailers including the depai tment 
store, the mail order house, and the chain store This classi- 
fication is not to be rigidlj interpreted, as many unit stores 
have attained greater sales volume than some department 
stores 

1 he econoniK importanee of these types will be best undei- 
stood after i review of llu evolution of the retail clothing 
store 
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Evolution of the Retail Clothing Store — The clothing 
store of today has evolved fiom a very humble oiigin, and 
within a relatively shoit time The clothing shop of earlier 
years was located on a side street Its poorly lighted windows 
contained an assoitment of what would in these days, be 
termed junk Placaids, large enough to be seen acioss the 
street, announced the bargains to be had within Just outside 
the door, gaiments swung in the wind or weie hung on wooden 
dummies In the doorway stood the pioprietoi in his shirt 
sleeves 

Often, too, thcie was a puller-in, a man stationed on the 
sidewalk, whose job it was to accost passeis-by and urge them 
to inspect the wares inside 

The clothing was piled high on tables and insufficient light 
helped to obscure at least some of the defects of the poor mei - 
cliandise If a customer showed mteiest in some garment near 
the top, the salesman grabbed the coat by the collai , braced his 
foot against the others, and pulled No wonder the garments 
were called “hand-me-downs ” 

Once m the stoie, the customei found it exceedingly difh- 
cult to get out without malcing a purchase of something The 
salesman’s dominating aim was to make a sale — not to serve 
the customer The methods used m selling were m no way 
superior to the merchandise sold 

The one-piice policy had not yet been inauguiated by 
Wanamakei Theie was haggling at length over the price It 
was not unusual to ask $25 for the garment and then sell 
at half that amount All wool and fast colois were claimed, 
but seldom delivered The cloth was sometimes in loud checks 
and plaids, but usually m serges and beaver cloths in solid 
blues and blacks Many stores had only six or eight patterns 
to show, and coat, vest, 01 tiouseis might be bought separately 
Thiee-piece suits weie sold for eight, ten, and twelve dollais 
Alteiations weie a very mmoi item of expense, for the 

‘Hatvey r Morris The Stoiy of Mens Clothes pp si-ay 
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public wis by no mcnns critic il As foi trouseis, the length 
w IS easil) alteicd by suspender adjustment, and the waist 
mtasuie didn t matter 

ihe mei chant of those dijs bought clothing in much the 
same fashion as the grocer bought molasses lie purchased in 
large lots and quite icgardless of si/es flow could he know 
what si7e the customci who might come into his stole, would 
call foi ^ 

Gaiments kept m i stole on hangers were a raic sight 
pievious to IQ05 In the following \cars the use of pi ite 
glass c ises and dust pi oof hangci cibmets effected a revolution 
m the ippeaiance of piogiessue clothing stores, ind their 
stock-keeping methods 

But e\cn this change his not been so rciolutionai v is the 
complete change m the storekeepei ’s attitude and policv with 
legiid to the public One after another came a suicession of 
steps foi w aid which we iie apt to legaid as commnnpl ice but 
whuh wcie \ei) 1 idu il it the tune lhe\ wcie tiken — the hxed 
price m plain figuics the giui inty of complete s itistaction, 
the expcit tailoi to mike illti itions tint foimerlj would have 
been considcicd enliicK superfluous and, foicmost of all, expert 
and conscientious sen ice fiom the retail clothing silcsnian 

These radical changes in the stoiekecpers policies were 
spccdilj followed by a complete change m the charicter of the 
stores themsches The\ have moved fiom side sticet to Mam 
Stieet and piactically preempt the most desirable retail 
locations 

Stole ai chitecture, mteiior equipment the comfoit of the 
public, and such matters aie considered so important that 
stoies of the modern type offer much luxuiy as well as fulfill- 
ing a very necessary function They could not hive been 
developed had theic not heen haik of them, in the last thirty 
ycais ind sust lining this development the idvances in produc- 
ing better gi ulcs of clothing tint we have already noticed m 
Part I 
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Types of Stores 

Retail distribution has been classified with reference to 
scale of opeiation Thus, we have unit stores, custom tailors, 
direct-to-consumer salesmen, company stores, consumeis’ co- 
operative stoies, and second-hand stores on the one hand, and 
department stoies, mail older houses, and chain stoies on the 
other These types are themselves subject to classification 
according to the desiied maiket or level of demand which each 
seeks to develop 

A classification based on market appeal (level of demand) 
would fall into three distinct divisions ( i ) low-priced stores, 
(2) medium-priced stoies, and (3) exclusive stores This 
division would follow, regardless of whether or not the store 
IS a chain store, department store, mail order house, or any 
other of the above-mentioned retail types It is estimated that 
the low-priced stoies do about 25% of the men’s wear busi- 
ness, the medium-priced stores about 73%, and the so-called 
exclusive stores about 2% 

Now, each of these thiee classes of letail establishments 
may be easily identified by its price policy Foi example the 
mediun-ppnced stores sell at the geneial market price, the low- 
priced stole makes a distinct price appeal and sells below the 
general maiket price, the exclusive store makes a class appeal 
and sells above the general market price Credit extension is 
moie often a policy of the medium and exclusive stores than 
it IS of the lower priced stores However, some notable excep- 
tions have developed in the case of the ciedit chain store 
Broad classification of the retail clothing stores m conformity 
to the different levels of the market, it is evident, has a sound 
basis 

Returning to the main classification — stoie types based on 
form of organization and scale of operation — the unit store is 
of first importance 
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Unit Stores — In ti icle leiminolog>, the unit store is some 
times lefeiied to as the independent More accurately, “a unit 
stole IS one which is owmed and operated is m independent 
unit and which handles i limited line of metclnndist At 
the piesent time, unit stoies are the ptmciiiil letail outlets foi 
mens appiiel, and is such involve eoiisidei ihle speci ih/ ition 
of stocks 111 the letulmg of men s ajipaiel, iiiiil stoies aie in 
1 sense specialty shops iiid is sueli ire to he wholly difteien 
tiated fiom the unit stoics wdiich distribute eonvenienee goods 
Advant\gls 01 Unit S tours In the letaihiig of men’s 
wear, the unit stoic possesses ecitiin aihaiitages, ilthough, it 
IS well to note, thej aic lelative lhat is, the unit stoic in the 
uiban center enjo>s some id\ intakes which iie not leili/ed 
1 )} the unit store in the smiller tiade irea Moieoeer, since 
the unit stole in the sniill town is ilsij elissihed as “indepen 
dent,” it thercfoie identilies with the lutuie of the independent 
store its own ptcului jirohlem of nieieli indisnig on i sin ill 
scale at a pioht lo come hick lunveeei, to the advantiges 
of the unit store, these iie best milj/ed under the he idings 
indniduahty and effieienc\ r>\ the teini “effieicnc} ’ we mem 
superior stoic nunigeineiit lesultine, from the eenti iliml eon 
tiol and iiersonal stipci vision of the owner 

Individu ihty in the ictiihiig of clothing and furnishings 
IS i pirt of the competitne stiuctuie Style distinction per 
sonal contacts, and adiptation to the needs of the paiticulir 
clientele aie the essential elements The unit stoie is a flexible 
institution and is w'cll idapted to meet the needs of the coin- 
munitv 01 clientele which it serves Standardization in appear- 
ance and policy is a negative factoi in the men s ippaiel trade, 
consequently the store pei son ihty and atmosphei e created by 
the unit stoic aie favorable faetois More than any other tjpe 
of organi/ ition, the unit stoie expiesses individuality, and 
patronage is fieiiuentlv built aiound the peisonahty of the 
ow nci 

" SMouiril lied ram iml Wuilkr 1 riiiLii.lis ut M irliclint, i. 77 
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The advantage, to be gained through efficiency is a product 
chiefly of the ceiitialized control and personal supervision of 
the owner Anothei contiibution to its efficiency is to be found 
in the fact that complete stocks can be keiit, because the unit 
store, fiom its very nature, concentrates on a single field or 
group of related fields of activity These complete stocks are 
a convenience to the customer and the fact that they are con- 
centrated in clothing and furnishings lessens the operating 
problem Because of the small efficient organization, the ex- 
penses can be lowered and, in many instances, a greater stock 
turnover is possible 

Limitations Some of the various sources of unit store 
success fiequently show up very decided limitations Unit 
stores are apt to be poorly managed Although this is not an 
inheient weakness, it is veiy common The ease of going into 
business and the practice of a salesman’s oi clerk’s pui chasing 
a store have a tendency to lower the general efficiency of aver- 
age unit store management Pei haps the greatest limitation 
of the unit store is its unfavorable buying position Many 
manufacturers give quantity discounts to mail order houses, 
chain stores, and department stoies, which are considerably 
larger ^'lan the discount allowed to the unit store Through 
their extensive buying organizations, these larger establish- 
ments aie also better able to keep in close touch with the market 
and to utilize any advantages which superior market knowledge 
may yield Men’s appaiel is in style goods and the advantage 
of going to the market headquaiters and keeping in touch with 
changing conditions is essential to profitable retail operation 
The unit store propnetoi frequently cannot afford to go to 
market, nor is he in a position to purchase in such quantities 
as to secure the quantity discounts 

The unit store is not a great shopping institution and, with 
the individual desiring to concentrate on family purchasing, 
the unit store is at a decided disadvantage as compared with 
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•^lie department stoic Anothei dis id vantage of the smaller 
business stiuctuie is its freiinent iinbilitv to meet the shocks 
occasioned by tlie ups and downs in business, seientific illy 
termed the business ejele Fintber the fact that the unit stoie 
draws from a limited tiade aica, his caused it to suffer mate- 
iially with the improvements m ti mspoit ition Coniersely 
traffic congestion resulting fiom impinved transpoitation may 
some day prove to be a f ictoi tbit will leiinest the smillet 
unit store with its lost prestige Inn illy it is aigiied that the 




unit store cannot use newspapei idvcrtismg to the best advan 
tage, for the cost of efleetne adaertising is often far too great 
in relation to sales to warrant the expenditure Similarly, the 
small unit store is unihle to elevote sufficient time and expense 
to the training of salespeople Still other limitations he in the 
inability to command the sei vices of me rchanehsing specialists, 
whieh are aeailible to their 1 irgei eonipetitors 

Imi’okianci ofUnii Sroui in Riimttnc Mi n\ W i \k 
Befoie evilualmg the eornpetitue impoitance of the \arious 
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store types, it is nccessaiy that we get some idea of the pei- 
centage of total retail trade that is handled by these various 
retail types In the absence of a completed census of distnbu- 
tion, these percentages must be consideied only as lough 
estimates “ 


Per Cent o£ 

Retail Type 1 otal Trade 

Depaitment Stole including General Stores i6 

Chain Stoies (2 or moie stores) 15 

Mail Order Houses 3)4 

Company Stores 2 

House to-IIouse Selling 2 

Consuinei s’ Cooperatives 54 

Independent Stoies (mostly unit stores) 6154 


As IS true, also, of the distiibution of otlui commodities 
at letail, the unit stoie is still the dominating retail organiza 
tion m the letaihng of men’s wear Both as to number of 
stores and annual sales volume, the unit store dominates There 
are probably about 40,000 unit clothing stores in the United 
States, and it is safe to asseit that they do over 50% of the 
total retail business in men’s apparel This statement is sup- 
ported by the figures thus far made available by the Census 
of Distribution In this census a comparison was made of 
clothing and furnishings sales through independently owned 
stores and through chain stores The conclusion was that 
87 7% of the stores in the eleven cities sampled were inde- 
pendently owned and that these stores did 81% of the total 
retail business in men’s clothing and fuinishings The chain 
store controlled 12 3% of the total numbei of stores in the 
eleven cities and did 19% of the total business ( See Appendix 
B, Table 28 ) 

In hats and caps, the Census of Distribution revealed that 
48 3% of sales goes to the independent store and 51 7% to 

^Paul H Nystrom, Bulletin of Bureau of Research and Education International 
Advertising Association March igiig, p a 
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the chain store 1 he chain stoic his alwijs licen stronger in 
]nts and caps tliin in clothing ind furnishings 

Custom Tailors and Tailors to the Trade — Our second 
agent concerned with retail distribution is the custom tailor 
Custom tailors repiescnt both a method of piodiiclion and 1 
method of distribution Ilistotic ill>, they aie the oldest icpie- 
scntatives of piodiiccrs and distributors of men’s clothing Ihe 
eontiol of the custom tailor shop is generally centr ili/ed I he 
term "custom” refers, as a nile, to a nuide to-measure or made- 
to-oider garment, conserjuentlv the ohjeetne of the custom 
tailor IS a class ippcil that ^\lll attract customers fiom the 
higher income levels Ihc tiuth of this st itement cm be 
easily verified in am period of business ckpiession, when man\ 
legulai customers of custom tailors aic foieed through finan- 
cial stringency to turn to re idy-inade clothing 

Ihe number of tulors in the United States is gnen in 
Appendix B, T ible 30 Ibis t ihle is somewhat mislt uling, for 
eveiy valet, piesser, and loi il chanci eills himself a tailor, and 
the census tan not acim itely distinguish between them 

Another form of tailoring has developed wlueli has plajed 
an intermittcntlv import mt put in the distiilmtion of clothing 
the “tailoi to the ti ade” 01 “made-to-measure businesf Such 
concerns as Ed V Price, and E II Yonkeis, of Chicigo, and 
Kahn’s, of Indianapolis, are typical of these “tailors to the 
tiade” In the beginning tailois to the trade made special 
sizes for dealets who could not secure these sizes fiom the 
regular manufacturer Later, they enlarged their activities to 
take m the manufacture, for retail dealers, of all sizes of 
garments, through the use of style books and cloth sample 
swatches Their merchandising plan is to place a sample tailor 
ing book m a number of retail stores Here the customer 
selects the fabric, the merchant tikes the measure, and sends 
It in to the tailoring house where it is made up according to 
the s])ccificatieins of the consumer In the eirh stages of tins 
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business, it was found that the orders tended to group them- 
selves into fairly iinifoim divisions, consequently individual 
cutting was unnecessaiy At the picsent time, however, the 
more reputable tailors to the trade follow exactly the measures 
taken by the retailer From the retail clothieis’ viewpoint, an 
unfortunate part of this development is found in the fact that 
these tailors to the trade place their sample books with all 
types of outlets — ^baiber shops, drug stores, cleaning and press- 
ing shops, etc 

It is difficult to judge the competitive strength of these 
types of tailoring organizations It is estimated that, at the 
present time, probably less than io% of all men’s garments 
made in this country are produced by custom tailors (See 
Appendix B, Table 29, for the importance of the custom tailor 
in the distribution of clothing and furnishings in eleven cities ) 

House-to-House Selling — Although house-to-house selling 
IS probably the oldest form of selling, it is only of intermittent 
impoi tance Based on a forty-year observation, the conclusion 
seems to be that house-to-house selling develops rapidly after 
each period of business depression After such a period, de- 
mand appal ently shifts to what seems to be a more economical 
form ofi*- distribution, although total sales to consumers vaiy 
but slightly During the past forty years, there have been 
three periods of active house-to-house selling 1894-1899, 
1908-1912, and 1921-1925 Flouse-to-house selling reached 
a high peak in 1925 and has been on a decline since that date 
Though utilized in practically every line of men’s wear, 
house-to-house selling has been most widely used in the dis- 
tribution of raincoats, hosiery, shirts, neckwear, and “made- 
to-measure” suits Lines so marketed are of the “fixed” price 
variety and in many cases are sold as specialties “Slickers,” 
so populai m the student trade, were at first sold in this manner 
Approximately fifty organizations in this country are 
selling silk hosiery direct to the consumer One concern is 
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said to market r,Soo,ooo pairs t jcai llic volume of such 
sellin^r nuist neecbsaiily detiicl fium the busim ss ot ittail 
stoics A luge pait ol the house-to house selling ol hosicn 
IS made to women but, judging from the comment of retail 
clothieis, a laige number of men, ilso, pmehise their hose m 
this fashion 

The Real Silk IIosier> Mills furnish an excellent exunple 
of house-to-house selling Iheii igents ue the exclusive out- 
let m a eeit un teiiitoiy uid extensive national and loe il ulvcr- 
tising IS earned on to aeiiuaint the {niblie with the fimi uicl to 
eonvince people of the siving efteeted by bujmg diuct from 
the factoiy 1 epi escntative A diicet price is ipioted fot foui 
pans, this being the minimum sile older Ihe s ilesmen are 
carcfullj tiamecl md instiueted is to how to ipproach the 
dilteicnt tjpes of prospects who inav come to the dooi Ihe 
guaiantv of silk hosiei} has been found to be m excellent 
selling point because of the f ict that miny letail stores do not 
guaiantee silk husieiv 

Made to-meisure clothes Ime i stirpiismgh wide niuket 
in the field of house to-hoiise sdhng M my t iiloiiiig coneerns 
uul clothing mmufictuitis sell in this imniici I'leguentl) 
the uk i lb to intiodiiei the line md then open up a lesitknt 
(kaki s In inch The Ro> il 1 ulois hive recentlv uiulertaken 
such i piogiam with the idea of latei estiblishing i leguiai 
deakt m a cert un vicinitv Riehman Clothcb aie sold direct 
to consumer through traveling lepresentatives 

It IS difficult to estimate just how much clothing is dis- 
tributed in tins fashion, but without doubt these conceins are 
a genuine source of competitiv'e irritation This stUenient 
receives support from the plan of Joseph and Feiss makers 
of “Clothcraft Clothes” in their attempt to meet the competi- 
tion of concerns selling direct from faetoiv to consumci ^ In 
brief, their plan utih/es the sime methods as those used by 
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the house-to-house salesmen Iheii staff of house-to-house 
salesmen was reciuited fiom rctaileis 'incl letail salespeople who 
were distributing Joseph and Feiss clothing through the legular 
letail stoic Suggestions weie given for proper ways to open 
interviews, where to make calls, and how to make contacts 
m othei woids, these men were given the same type of training 
as othei house-to-house salesmen 

In the men’s appaiel tiade, there is another form of direct- 
to-consumer selling, although not of the house-to-house type 
This type of selling attempts to reach two markets ( i ) college 
students, and (2) business and professional men who desire 
the unusual in appaiel In the fiist case, the method is for 
retail 01 ganizations and high-giade tailors to send representa- 
tives to college towns, who solicit tiade by calling at fraternity 
houses and clubs, 01 by opening up sales rooms m a local hotel 
In the East, such concerns as Biooks Brothers, Finchley, Sales, 
Rosenburg, and others sell m this way As to the second 
method, such organizations as Sulka and Budd employ high- 
grade repi esentatives to call on trade in cities outside of New 
Y ork These men usually establish headquartei s at an exclusive 
hotel and notify their customeis in a dignified manner of their 
arrival ' These forms of direct-to-consumer selling appeal to 
a maiket wheie quality or unusual style is the buying motive, 
and price is only a secondary consideration 

The success of direct-to-consumei selling generally rests 
upon supeiior meichandising policies in the form of well- 
trained salesmen, a satisfactory guaranty policy, and con- 
venience to the consumer In many instances, a puce policy 
which seems to be more favoiable than that of the local dealei 
IS a factor Then, in the case of those organizations appealing 
to a higher grade clientele, the consumer receives a service in 
the way of unusual style or superior quality not to be found 
in the local stoie The “class price appeal” is in itself a factor 
making for the success of these concerns People like to be 
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flattered, and the highei income levels apjie ir to be susceptible 
to this form of selling 

Without doubt house-to-house selling mil eontimic, as it 
IS always an excellent method foi introducing new lines and 
developing new uses foi commodities It may well be utilired 
as a pait of the merchandising piogiam that is to culminate 
later in the establishment of retail stores 

Company Stores — Companv stores aie lelatnely unimpoi- 
tant Ihe luge industn ils, foimerly using comp tny-owned 
stoies to distiibutc merchandise, haae found it moie economic il 
to let that part of the business go to i icgul ir ict ill distiibutor 
Wheie the company-owned stoic still sui\i\cs, it is only m 
the distribution of woik clothing and a few items of turmsh- 
mgs, that it has any importance m the meichandismg of men s 
wear 

Consumers’ Cooperative Stores — Consumers’ coopei itice 
stores are not, as yet, important in the United States, and, even 
111 those sections where they hive attuned miiioi iinpoil nice 
their strength has been 111 distiibulmg consemciKc goods 
1 ither th in speei ilty ind shopping goods C oiisiimers coop 
eiatnes giow and thine best wheie letail tride thiouglvothei 
eh mnels is conducted by unpiogiessne methods and in wavs 
careless of consumeis interest At jiicsent there is little 
logic il reason for development of consumeis’ cooperatnes in 
the United States If, in the future, any single type of letail 
institution such as the chain store should gam a dominating 
position n\ei all other types, and if this situation should come 
about through carelessness in sereice or m puce setting, then 
maybe, the opportunity will have come for rapid development 
of consumers’ coopeiative stores 

Second-Hand Clothing Stores — A surprisingly laige 
amount of clothing is distributed thiough the second-hand 
clothing stoics Ihese stores are generilly localized in the 
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low rent distiict^; of urban shopping areas and their appeal is 
more to the foi eign than to the native purchaser They do not 
rely so much on oiganized advertising and selling effoit as on 
attracting the passer-by with their low price appeal A fairly 
good-looking suit hangs in the window or outside the store, 
very attractively priced Once inside, the potential customer 
generally becomes a purchaser 

These second-hand stores are interesting because of their 
method of securing merchandise They send representatives 
to men’s clubs, fraternity houses, and other places where men 
congregate, and these representatives solicit for second-hand 
clothes In addition to this, they buy from dealers who spe- 
cialize m purchasing bankrupt stocks and “distress mer- 
chandise ” ® 

The bulk of the retail men’s wear business at present is in 
the hands of the small-scale operator But new and threaten- 
ing competition is looming up on the horizon The competi- 
tion of the large-scale operator and the economic possibilities 
he embodies aie a challenge to present-day merchandising 
This epoch m merchandising will command our attention for 
the remainder of this chapter and throughout Chapter 6 First 
comes the department store 

Department Stores — Together with the chain store and 
the mail order house, the department store is an example of 
large-scale letailmg, and many of the advantages accruing to 
the department store are a direct result of this scale of organi- 
zation 

Advantages ® The advantages of large-scale retailing may 
be summarized as follows (i) specialization of men and 
departments, (2) economy m expenditure for highly skilled 
specialists, for overhead charges, and advertising, (3) rapid 

* Distress uterohandise is a term used to characterize merchandise which is not 
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';tock-turns , (4) a stock consisiino of a wide vaiiety of timely 
meichandise, (5) special service to ciistomcis, (6) supenoi 
buying advantages and (7) the economies ol integration 

The depaitment stoie is the most typieal shopping institu- 
tion of all the various letail tjpes It mikes a veiy definite 
appeal to women, the leading shoppeis “A department stme 
is a retail institution oiganized on a departmental basis in 
which one of the major departments is diy goods ” It is 
not an outgrowth of the old geneial store but moic directly 
a product of oui growing urban population As such, it has 
been aided by the development of lapid transit and the exten- 
sive use of newspipei advertising while 11101 e leeentl) high- 
way construction and the use of motor cars have expanded its 
trade area 

In addition to the advantages of 1 irgc-scale retailing, a 
department store has certain other distinctive advantages The 
necessary accounting and contiol systems necessitated by the 
elaborate depaitmental 01 ganization, facilitates the discovery 
of profitable and unprofitable lines of merchandise Althougli 
unit stores maintain some sort of lecord incl control system, 
their systems are usually inadequate Theie is even some 
question as to the advisability of the smallei stores ojjei.itmg 
a control system But the depaitment stores unquestionably 
deiive profit fiom an effective contibl of purchases, inven- 
tories, expenses, and sales operations 

The department store can use larger advertising space than 
smaller organizations and secuie the attenhon-gettmg power 
and prestige that results from extensive advertising 

As a shopping institution, the department store presents 
a cumulative advantage, in that one line of merchandise may 
effectively promote the sale of other lines To be able, undei 
one roof, to sell clothing for the entire family is a decided 
advantage Moieovei, the fact that so many lines are carried 
distributes the risks m a manner that piomotes tmaneial seen- 
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nty A loss in the men s clothing depai tment may be offset 
by a gain in womens leady to-weai Again, as a shopping 
institution the department stoie appeals to a wider range of 
customers, and, by pioper store division, can attract those 
seeking lower priced meichandise as well as those who are 
looking for something better And again, because of the 
nature of its organization, the department store has a definite 
drawing power Its size, prestige, and shopping opportunities 
can not be matched by the small unit stores 

The department store is strong on service features Credit, 
delivery, household budget plans, and return and exchange 
privileges are an attractive part of its scheme of operation In 
addition to these features, the department store offers unique 
services in the way of rest rooms, children’s play rooms, barber 
shops, restaurants, telephones, and libraries More recently, 
parking space has been added to the list of service features as 
vehicular congestion is a factor retarding the growth of depart- 
ment stores In the larger centers, the department stoies are 
patrons of art, frequently maintaining rooms for musical events 
and art exhibitions 

Aside from the buying advantage due to its large size, the 
department store is better able to enjoy the advantages of 
cooperative buying, foreign buying, resident buying, it is better 
able, too, to engage in research activities The R H Macy 
Company, of New York, has made considerable progress in 
the development of research At this store, statistics ai e avail- 
able for any executive requesting them, concerning all sales and 
price records Special surveys will also be made foi any de- 
partment desiring to learn something of public sentiment con- 
cerning Its goods or Its method of meichandising The R H 
Macy Company also employs an economist, who lectures to 
department heads at stated intervals 

Limitations An important limitation of the depat tment 
stole IS the exacting divisional idea inheieiit in the well-defined 
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(Icpiitmcntil orj^nniz'itinn This his a negative effect ujioii 
both the consumei and the sxlesperson Ihe customei deals 
with a salcspei son lesti icted to a ecit nn line 1 his salespeison 
is not permitted to engage in cieitivc selling to the extent of 
selling a ciistomei aiticles thioughoiit the stoie As a icsult, 
there is a stoie and detail conseioustiess i itliei thin a store and 
selling const lonsncss Man\ customers lesent the conti ist 
between i good silespeison in one depirlment and an unbe li- 
able one 111 inothei I his well defined diMsionil oiginirition 
frequcntlv oteisions eonfusinn In calling foi minoi aiticles 
issociated with a centi d puiehase the customer miy find it 
necessaiy to move to anothei flooi oi to some i emote section 
of the flooi she is on 

These points also suggest peisonnel limitations Deput- 
ment stoie salespeople in inaii^ eiscs do not possess cipicity fni 
then jobs As one critic stitts “The dcpiitnient stoie is safe 
for stupiditj io OMieome this diffieult} skilled personnel 
directors aie employed to select, ti iin and stimulate the woik- 
ers Records of individual perfoiimnee iie m iint lined md 
systems of p ly, designed to stimulate employees to more eftec- 
tive elfoit are being develoi»ed 

The impeisond lelations of the customei md the spju aie 
a defect In the smallei oiganuation, the piopiietor is the 
agency of peisonal contact between the stoie and the public 
111 the depaitment stoie, this function is performed bv floor- 
walkers or diMsional supei intendents The establishment of 
a public relations department is being seriously considered as 
a means of lessening the undesiiable effects of impersonal 
relationship between the department store and its customers 

Another disadyantage of the depaitment store is the high 
operating expense These expenses are due m part to the 
seryice featuies and to the costliness of delnery and sale over 
a wide territory Cooperative delnery systems and the setting 

'Uletbcrt W Hess riu Bullelm Nituiml Runl D.y ( oniK Associitmii Vol \, 
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up of “remote” oi bianch stations aie measures designed to 
lower delivery expense The cost of operation of department 
stores has been estimated to be fiom 25% to 30% of total sales 

Depaitment stores, moie than other types of retail insti- 
tutions, suffer from abuse of services and privileges Mer- 
chandise returns, foi instance, are an important item in the 
department stoic’s routine They aie in part a reflection of 
the impel sonal relationships and the incompetence of the sales 
force While a satisfactory adjustment policy is a selling 
advantage, yet when this policy is partly the result of an ineffi- 
cient sales force, the selling advantage is obviously minimized 

Department Store Developments — Looking backward, 
department store volume mcieased from 1914 to 1927 The 
largest part of this gam took place from 1914 to 1921 Some 
of the strongest department stores have shown a tremendous 
gam, although since 1923 this has not been the general fact 
As a retail institution, department stores have probably reached 
their summit Very few new department stores are being 
established and these are mainly in new towns 01 in suburban 
areas The growth of cities and increasing traffic difficulties 
have contiibuted to the development of suburban department 
stores Snd department stores away from the central shopping 
areas 

Theie is some tendency toward department stoie consolida- 
tion and the formation of chain department stores Another 
trend is found in the cooperative activity of non-competitive 
department stores cooperation foi buying, for research, and 
for the solution of merchandising problems The opportu- 
nities for cooperative or associated merchandising activities 
offer considerable promise for future expansion The proc- 
esses of change are going on continually within the department 
stores, but, although changes m control may be effected, im- 
provement in methods and policies consummated, it is unlikely 
that many new department stores will be opened 
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Merchandising Men’s Clothing and Furnishings in 
Department Stores — ihe great bulk of men’s apparel, as has 
been stated, is distiibuted thioiigh unit stores, although in 
recent years department stores have been stressing their men’s 
departments Men’s furnishings figure more prominently than 
men’s clothing in the sales of department stoics Some indi- 
cation of this fact IS found 111 the Census of Distribution for 
the city of Chicago There it was found that men’s ready-to- 
wear (unit stoics) seemed 46 16 % of the total clothing sales, 
and department stores, only 1748% In fuinishings, men’s 
ready-to-wear (unit stores) secured 515 989? of the total sales, 
and depaitment stoies, 31 83% (See Appendix B, Table 31 ) 
The strength of the depaitment store in the sale of men’s 
furnishings is no doubt due to the fact that women either 
purchase these items, or assist in their purchase, more than is 
the case with men’s clothing 

Methods of merchandising mens appaicl in department 
stores afford a good illustration of the distinction between 
shopping goods and specialty goods Many department stores 
have their men’s depaitment adjoin shopping depirtments 
The same merchandising methods are applied to the men’s 
depaitments as are used in departments cateimg to w^men, 
again recogniaing the importance of women m the purchase 
of men’s apparel 

Characteristically, men do not like to trade in department 
stores Recognizing this fact, a few department stores have 
established specialty departments for men’s clothing which 
have practically the same appeal as a specialty shop for men 
In advertising its men’s wear, Marshall Field & Company, for 
example, features the phrase, “A separate store in a separate 
building ” Other department stores follow a similar plan 
The object of such departments is to compete successfully with 
the higher grade unit speculty shops These men’s wear de- 
partments of the type just described operate more like unit 
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specialty stores than depaitment stoies For example, the 
tone of the advertising is distinctly differentiated from the 
“news}/” copy that is used foi shopping goods The depart- 
ment stoie as a letail institution has thus shown itself to be 
well adapted to the distribution of men’s furnishings, but in 
the sale of men’s clothing it has been forced to opeiate much 
like a unit specialty shop 

In boys’ wear, the department store is more successful It 
seems to be well adapted to the sale of boys’ wear and obviously 
enjoys a larger tui novel in this depaitment than do unit stores 
For most unit clothing stores, the successful maintenance of 
a boys’ department has been a difficult problem and many of 
them have abandoned the effoit Women evidently prefer to 
pui chase boys’ clothing from a shopping institution 

Stock tuinover figuies foi department stores aie obtained 
fiom Federal Resene Bank statistics These figures may be 
misleading, as the less successful stores may not repoit then 
turnovei Based on a four year estimate, the turnover foi 
boys’ wear was 4 5% , for men’s furnishings, 3 8% , for men’s 
clothing, 3 05% 

The department store as a retail type utilizes numeious 
merchandising methods charactei istic of a laigc-scale retail 
institution that makes appeal to the shopping trade Specific- 
ally, the department stoie pimciple can not be profitably applied 
to men s clothing, and depaitment stores successfully distribut- 
ing men’s clothing aie utilizing specialty stoie methods of 
merchandising In the sale of furnishings and boys’ wear, the 
department stoie is a strong retail type and more naturally 
adapted to the sale of boys’ wear It is in these lines of men’s 
and hoys’ apparel that the department stoie offers greatest 
room for development The idea of departmentalizing is, of 
course, successfully applied to large letail institutions special- 
izing in men’s clothing and furnishings The Maurice L 
Rothschild store of Chicago is a typical example 
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Tn fuithei gcnenlizilion, it nny lie stitcd tbit the (lL(nit 
ment stoie mikes a wide use of id\cilisin^ cnjo\s 1 ripid 
turno\ei, and has a high opeialin^ expense 

Mail Order House — The teim “nnil nidci house reteis 
to ictiil institutions uhieh sccuie then oidiis hj in ul instead 
of through peisoinl lontut with puiehiseis J lie coiueins 
selling by mnl nnv be ehssiriccl is (i) getiei il mill oidei 
houses such is Se ii s Roehui k , (2) spcci ilt\ in ul oulei houses 
de ding in men’s and women s ijip ucl , ( ) nnuuf letiueis who 
sell direct to the consumer b\ mail, md (4) luge deiiiitment 
stoics which accept some oideis In m ul It is the geiier il m til 
Older house and the speeiill\ mill oidei house tint uoiise tlie 
most interest 

I’eihaps the eiiliest beginning of the mill oidei house w is 
111 i86t) when a traveling sdcsnnn out of SI Louis impiessed 
with the pool UKielnudisiug methods of the nerigc ut iiler 
stilted buying m large imounts md selling tin pet Othci 
oigani7ed beginnings wtie noted in the seimties I he tiet 
tint for a long time the m ul oidei house w is the odiei il letail 
stole for the National Grange eontnhnted m i luge measure 
to Its early success 

Advantagi s The mill 01 (let house possesses *two out- 
standing advantages (l) the gicit vaiiety of goods earned, 
and (2) superior bu\mg The wide viiiety of goods w'as an 
important advantage m the dais when the mail order house 
was competing with the small town store It is impossible for 
most stores to eiriv the different kinds of goods or \aneties 
of styles and sizes wduch consumeis demand The mail order 
house not only eariies such goods but thiough its adeertismg, 
creates a demand ioi othei meichmdise 

Supennr bipmg mikes possible i wide stoek and lower 
puces Mail oider houses aie \ei\ desnalile accounts m the 
eyes of the manufactuiei not only heeause they are laige buy- 
eis, but also because, thiough then advatut, buying, they aid 
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the manufacturer m reducing losses due to seasonal pioduction 
and economic variatioiib Further, the buyer for the mail 
order house is a specialist He must know raw materials, manu- 
facturing piocesses and costs be foie he is allowed to buy, and 
then he buys only one thing 

Limitations A decided limitation of the activities of the 
mail order house is the high cost of creating demand It has 
been estimated that the mail Older house spends y 21‘fo of sales 
in getting tiade, whereas the department stoie spends but 
401^0 of sales in secuimg trade The expenses of doing 
business in mail order houses are also great and there is little 
to indicate that they enjoy any lowei operating expenses than 
do competing concerns The average cost of doing business 
ranges fiom 18% to 26% The mail order house has a heavy 
pimting expense and must continually advertise 

Farmers have been the largest customers of mail order 
houses When they aie unable to buy, the mail order business 
suffers a decline It is, thus, a serious disadvantage to rely 
so closely on one economic class for trade 

Price changes also leflect a possible disadvantage to the 
mail Older house Catalogs are got out in advance of pur- 
chases, and unless the goods aie purchased at a low enough 
figure the mail order house will lose Falling prices are also 
unfavorable because then mail order prices appear higher than 
the general run of prices 

Transportation costs are a disadvantage E\en if they 
are not borne by the house, they add to the customers’ cost and 
lessen the appeal of trading with the mail order house Deliv- 
eries are slow and often delayed 

The fact that goods are not seen by the customers suggest 
a problem with respect to personal relations which may injure 
the goodwill of the firm No matter what kind of a return 
policy the company has, many customers do not like the idea 

“Fred E Clark op at p 
J9I4 P 585) 


ai? (quotation from System Mogaane Vol XXV 
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of rctuinmg goods noi of waiting several days for them, only 
to find they are not what was wanted 

Rural isolation, inaccessihk retail outlets iiid high puces 
poor roads, and other things that formeilv made foi the growth 
of the mail order house have disappeued In eonsequeiiee, 
interest in the mail oidei house eenters chiefly around its 
ability to meet a eh inging eomiietitive situ itioii 

Loi il merchants, by appealing to eoniniunit) pride iiid 
“tiade at home” spiiit, plus the inioads of the ch un stoic, have 
so 1 educed the selling oppoi ttiiiitics bj mail, that, m oidci to 
meet this new competition, the mail oidei house his been 
forced to go into the chun stoic business Contributoi> fac- 
tors, of couise, aie the automobile, impiovemciit of roads, and 
bettei meichandising methods on the pait of local nicichants 
But the biggest reason why the mail ordei house h is come to 
figure m the seheme of retail distiibulion is not Iiecause of the 
selling by mail featuie but because the 1 irger mail ordei houses 
have gone into the chain store business Inci eased sales by 
mail ordei houses are puicly a reflcetion of their chain de 
velopment 

The mad oider house in its operation as a chain stoic util- 
izes the same methods and policies <is do other eh im systems 
When confined to mail ordei business alone, the mail ordei 
house depends on advertising to draw its ti ide and in ikes use 
of such mediums as the newspaper, catalog, ciiculai, magazine, 
and diiect-by-mail adveitising Despite the impersonal side 
of It, catalog selling has some advantages Few people have 
the time or opportunity to go o\er the entire stock of the 
retailei, but the goods of the mail order house aie always at 
hand through the leisurely perusal of the catalog 

Cash sales still picdominate in the mail ordei business, 
w bethel thiough the sales In -mail, 01 thiough the chain stores 
opeiated by mad order houses When a cish policy is not 
followed, some foim of the budget plan is utilized 
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Other mail older policies that appeal to the customer aie 
the satisfaction guaranty policy, the return piivilege, and 
willingness to refund purchase puce Not that other types 
of retail distnbutois do not have these policies, but the mail 
order houses have been willing to go a considerable distance 
in seeing that thej neie earned out 

The mail order departments of department stoies have 
been of doubtful value Such a depaitment has required a 
sepaiate oiganization with sepaiate merchandising plans and 
sepaiate stocks Customers expect to purchase articles listed 
m the catalog and it has, therefoie, been necessary to main- 
tain, as separate stocks, a supply of such articles 

Developments in Mail Order Houses — The mail order 
business enjoyed an upwaid trend until the World War and 
again, after the war, until 1920 In 1920, some of the 1,200 
mail ordei houses either passed out of business 01 modified 
their piactices Those that continued are to be reckoned with 
in the future as chain stoies, not as mail order houses In 
work clothing, lowei piiced suits, and overcoats and furnish- 
ings, the mail order chain is in a position to offer considerable 
competition to other chain systems and to the independent 
stores rThus far their policy has been to go into central 
trading cities of over 50,000 population As trading areas 
widen, the mail ordei house chain will offer an increasing 
competition with the independent store and other retail types 
in the smaller communities 

In conclusion, it may be said that the mail order house is 
no longer an important institution when confined to selling by 
mail Its entrance into the chain store field is now its out 
standing feature Whether or not it can successfully compete 
with other chains is a question of the future 

Summary — Of the retail channels of distribution, the con- 
sumer comes into most active contact with the retailer who 
renders certain services, in the way of keeping m stock com- 
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modities in the qinntily, quality, si 7 e and price, which the 
custoiTiei dcsiies, and in gi anting credit and othu accomtno 
dations The custoniei has not always been the bcnericiary of 
these sei vices The piesent-diy clothing stoic has evolved 
from a soit of junk shop to a high-grade ret ill institution In 
this evolution, the letaihng of men s apparel has not been con- 
fined to the typical clothing stoie Men’s wen is distributed 
by such diveise agencies as custom tailois, dneet-to-eonsumei 
salesmen, company stores, consunieis’ cooperative stoies, sec- 
ond-hand stoies, and laige-scile 01 gamzations like the depait- 
ment store, the mail order house and the chain store 

With the ad\ent of each new agency — the depaitment store 
and the mail order house, the increased sales of the house to- 
house canvasser, and today the lapid giowth of the chain store 
the independently owned retail store his experienced seveial 
periods of fright The first thiee have been discussed in the 
present chaptei The extent of the chain store competition 
and its possible development m the men’s appaiel tiidi will 
contiibute to the subject matter of the lollowmg chapter 
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MEN’S APPAREL CHAIN STORES 

Consumers, retailers, manufacturers, and wholesale dis- 
tributors are all inteiested m the development of the chain 
store The consumer is naturally interested in securing more 
economical places to trade The independent retailer fears the 
competition of a new retail type The manufacturei is con- 
stantly woi ned about his market, and the wholesale distributor 
must either distiibute most of his product to large-scale re- 
tailers or assist the independent in meeting chain store com- 
petition The distribution tendency is toward moie direct 
distribution from pioducer to consumer It is to the advantage 
of the chain that it woiks with and not against this tendency 
Viewed in this lespect, the chain store movement is but another 
aspect of large-scale retailing and has many characteristics in 
common with the depaitment store and mail order house Be- 
cause of the keen competitive interest displayed in the chain 
store, this chapter is devoted to (i) a general analysis of the 
chain store, (2) the development of men’s wear chains, (3) 
the operating policies of men’s wear chains , (4) meeting chain 
store competition, and (5) the future of the chain store in the 
men’s apparel trade 

A General Analysis of the Cham Store 
What Is a Chain Store? — A chain store comprises one of 
the units of a given chain store system A chain store system 
may be defined as a group of stores handling similar lines of 
merchandise under a single ownership and centralized manage- 
ment, with similarity of merchandising policies, but a decen- 
1^8 
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tralized location In gcneial, a chain system cMsts wlicncvci 
two 01 moie btoieb opciate iindei i common ownershiii in I 
management and have a like meidiandising piogiam ihn, 
does not mean that one man owning three clothing stores con- 
stitutes a chain system the stores must have certain features 
of a uniform merchandising system Typical ch uiis are 
characterized by the operation of a considerable numbci of 
stores and are dominated by common policies and practices 

Control and Ownership of Cham Store Systems — 1 here 
are several means of control and ownership of chain store 
systems ( i ) control by firms formed for the express purpose 
of carrying on a chain of stores (with the assistance of invest- 
ment bankers, many chain systems aie developed m this 
manner), (2) chains controlled by retaileis themselves — that 
IS, by groups of retailers who form a chain as a means of 
obtaining economies in buying, (3) wholesalers and jobbers 
sometimes own chains — such is the case with Butler Biothers, 
Maishall Field, Wilson Brothers, and others (the competition 
of other chain systems with wholesalers’ and jobbers’ retail 
outlets IS in part responsible for this development) , (4) manu- 
facturers’ chains (usually formed because of the inability of 
the producer to find satisfactory means of marketing>thiough 
ordinal y retail channels or because it is anticipated that larger 
profits will accrue) These are the piincipal types of owner- 
ship and control found in the men’s apparel trade, although 
other forms of chain store ownership and control exist 

Advantages As a retail type, the chain store combines 
to a large degree the advantages of large- and small-scale 
retailing That is, the chain realizes the economies of depart- 
mentalization, large purchases, standardization of method, and 
the services of skilled executives, with the selling advantages 
resulting from the accessibility of its retail units Inherent in 
this form of organization is a ticmendous buying advantage 
Buying in large quantities makes the chain stoic an atti ictivc 
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customei to any wholesale distiibutoi Foi example one 
laige chain system pin chases annually 100,000 boys’ suits, 
2,500,000 mens and boys oveialls and 4,500,000 men’s and 
boys shirts ’ Orders of this type appeal to manufactuieis and 
groups of manufacturers But it is not meiely quantity buy 
mg The chain stores employ better buyeis It is their knowl- 
edge of lesouices, merchandise, and manufacturcis’ costs 
which frequently constitutes as great an advantage as the meie 
fact of quantity buying 

Other advantages become manifest because the chain store 
IS in a position to give moie attention to the improvement of 
retail methods Foi years it was believed that the secret of 
chain stole success was to be found m the application of cer- 
tain ptinciples and piactices beyond the leach of the ordinary 
retailer It is now recognwed that the success of the chain 
store IS founded on the observation of certain lules of pro- 
cedure which embody none othei than the sound principles of 
retailing 

For example, the chain store has made a science of location 
Stores are located only aftei careful analysis of the product, 
the locality, actual traffic, and potential sales Before deciding 
on a location, complete information is secured regaiding the 
site, the number of people passing at different hours of the 
day, and different days of the week, their sex, the type of 
traffic, and eveiy other fact pertinent to the situation As a 
result, chain stores secure choice locations 

Another advantage of the chain store has been the element 
of reduced seivice Charge accounts, deliveries, and other 
service items are dismissed as unnecessary elements Only the 
closest selling prices are featured and oveihead is 1 educed by 
confining the business of these prices In other woids, the 
program of stock simplification is cairied out to the last detail 
It IS foi this reason that the chain store is so successful in the 
distribution of fixed puce clothing 

C Penney Company 
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The chain stoie offeis a maikcd advantage m the planning 
of Its inteiioi the aiiangcment ot fixtiiits and stocks, etc 
Iheie IS thus seemed a distinct selling appeal in contrast to 
the unatti active, hapha/aid mteiiois of many unit stoics 
The chain store is in a bettei position to ti iin its help and 
by paying bettei salaiies it seeuies i liighei t\pe of cNceiitive 
Unlike the independent men s weai stoic the chuns have been 
forced to give attention to accounting and eontiol methods 
As a result, ceitaiii expenses have been 1 educed, non-selimg 
puces and stales aie eliminated, and stock turnover is met eased 

Limitations In the distribution of men's appaiel, the 
chain stoie has decided limitations It is admitted bv chain 
store executives that perhaps the chief limit ition hinges aiound 
the personnel problem In f ict chain stoic piogiess lus been 
forced to wait upon the development of i suitable pei sound 
A stole managei in specialty lines must possess considerable 
abiht>, as it is impossible to standarduc merchandising piactice 
m this field to any marked degree 

The chain stoie does not possess sufficient individu ihty 
for the distiibution of style goods lo oveieomc this buyeis 
at the central offices may conti id foi lonsidci ible ringis of 
meichandise patterns and stales fioin which local stove man 
agers are pei milted to make selections 

Additional difficulties aie found in the pioblems of puce 
reduction Stjle obsolescence and local competitive conditions 
sometimes make it necessaij to reduce puces vei} promptl) 
Chains, with their concentration of authorit}, have mueh less 
flexibility than competing institutions and mav suffer accord- 
ingly Delay is almost inevitable before local piiee reductions 
can be authorized, 01 the action of headquartei s miv have to 
be taken on an imperfect knowledge of local conditions Moie- 
over, central office actions must often be based on the idviee 
of local managei s whose interests and capacitus nnv be infe- 
rior to that of propiietois of competing local institutions 
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Although It IS fiequently alleged that chain stores operate 
under lower expenses, it has not yet been ptoved that they can 
opeiate on a lowei basis than successful unit stores 

The lack of seivice limits the usefulness of the chain store 
The elimination of such sei vices as credit and delivery, and 
the limitation of stocks to articles in large demand, while re- 
ducing expenses of operation and inci easing the effectiveness 
of the price appeal, limits the scope of chain operations to those 
consumers who aie willing to dispense with these facilities 

Cham stores sometimes encounter difficulties with their 
merchandise lesources The playing of one manufacturer 
against the other for the purpose of securing a better price has 
the effect of cutting off an even flow of merchandise Like- 
wise, independent retailers tend to discriminate against manu- 
facturers and wholesale distributors who sell to chains This 
also has the effect of retarding the flow of merchandise 

Aside from the limitations inheient in chain stoie organi- 
zation, there aie othei disadvantages connected with chain stoie 
development In the fiist place, the bargaining advantage 
which enables the chain stores to buy at lowei puces may be 
offset by the increased administrative expense Secondly, chain 
store development in the form of vertical integration (that is, 
production and distribution under a single oiganization) is still 
in an experimental state Aheady, numerous problems of 
serious difficulty are arising Third, the financing of chain 
store opeiation by investment bankers may lead to an over- 
investment m chain stores with the resulting over-extension 
and decline of profit Finally, the chain store, due to its size 
and growth, tends to become an object of social control , already 
investigations have been authorized by the Federal Trade Com- 
missioa 

The significance of these advantages and limitations will 
be further illustrated as we discuss the development of men’s 
wear chains and the merchandising policies of these chains 
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The Development of Men’s Wear Chains 

The chain =;tnie syitem of clisti ihntion is tlic nnim il (Icvelop 
ment of modern letaihng Small chains niosllv local, have 
existed in the field of men’s weai retailing since late in the 1 ist 
century, although Browning King Comjiam iv is organiml m 
1822 This company \iitiially outfitted the Calitoinii gold 
rush of ’49 from its Chicago store Uepaitment stoies mail 
ordei houses, and chain stoies began to appeal sinmltaneous!> 
during the seventies and the eighties Deputinent stores giew 
up naturally in large cities, along with lapicl ti uisit, extensive 
use of the telephone, and modem daily newspipeis with luge 
circulation Newspaper adseitising has helped to make the 
department stoie possible and the dep iitnient stores have helpeil 
to make the modem newspaper possible Mail order houses 
came into existence to supply the wants of people spread ovei 
gieat areas, which oidinary methods of distribution could not 
adequately leach Cham systems ha\e followed the tendeney 
that has been dominant m nearly all lines during the 1 ist fitty 
years toward concentration and the consolidation of enterpiise 
1 he department stoi e consolidates ownei ship and management 
of many lines of meichandise under one roof The chain store 
consolidates the ownership and management of inanji unit 
within the same lines of merchandise but ivith deetntiali/td 
location 

As a letail institution, the chain store has met the demand 
of consumers who desire to save and has received impetus fiom 
those broad economic movements, marked bj piospent> and 
depression Invariably, economic depression causes many to 
turn to retail institutions where a lower price is the emphasized 
factor 

Chains aie relatively more important m largei cities than 
m smaller towns and have had a greater development in the 
northern states than m those south of the M ison ind Dixon 
line Cities ranging fiom 5,000 to 25,000 aitord the greatest 
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field foi the large chain of small stores, while cities from 50,000 
to 200,000 should offci an especially atti active held to chain 
development in the mens clothing and fuinishing trade 

Men’s Wear Chains versus Other Chains — Until lecent 
years, men’s wear chains showed a wide departure fiom the 
practices and principles generally associated with the chain 
store idea They dealt principally in “style” merchandise as 
opposed to convenience lines Most of them peimitted each 
unit to opeiate practically as an independent store, doing only 
the purchasing through a central agency Their operating 
costs were not less, and were sometimes moie than those of 
independent letaileis, because they felt it necessary to offei 
the same services, chiefly delivery and credit 

These chains that malce a style and quality appeal still are 
dominant factois in the trade but they have expanded much 
less rapidly than the manufacturers’ chains or than those con- 
centrating on fixed low-price lines They continue to repre- 
sent, however, an interesting growth of the chain idea m ser- 
vice institutions, and demonstrate that practically all fields of 
men’s wear retailing are open to exploitation by chain organi- 
zations Some of the chains handle nationally advei tised lines 
Others'^featuie merchandise which carries only their own label 

The chain store system in convenience goods not infre- 
quently operates several stores in each city, and large local 
chains have been built up Because of the nature of trading 
areas for men’s wear, not more than one store of the chain 
system is located in a city, unless the city is large Specialty 
goods require more adaptation to community needs and must 
have a more flexible merchandising policy For this reason 
the manager of a men’s apparel chain stoie must have essen- 
tially the same capabilities as the proprietor of a unit clothing 
store 

While none of the men’s wear chains are large, as com- 
pared with the leading chains in othei fields, the largest aie 
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the fixed low-price orj^anizations such is Richmaii Biothcis, 
S Golde & Sons, Samuel Stoies, Tiivers Clothes, etc In this 
field, Richman Biotheis 11 e the iindouhted leadeis and leprc 
sent a good example of the new tiend toward low fixed piicc 
and high volume pioduction made possible by extieme stand 
ardization 

The comparison of the geneial men’s weat chains with 
chain stoies distiibuting other appaiel commodities and chai 
acterized b} some distinctive policy, intioduces us to new chain 
types in a wide men s weai field 

Types of Men’s Wear Chains ‘’—Thei c aic approximately 
302 chain stole oigamzations m the men’s apparel tiadc in the 
United States, opei iting 3,406 stores and doing an cstnn itcd 
annual business of $386,676,000 ’ These chains h ivc issuined 
difteient foims 01 types based on control, type ot coiniiuxlits , 
market appeal, price ajipeal, and ciedit service Iheic aic 
(i) the gcneial men’s wcai chain type which nm be a deput- 
mentahzed chain store offering a variety of men’s and boys 
wear and clothing, or a chain of tailoimg stores fcatuiing 
thiee or moie piicc intervals, (2) the imiiufactuici diicct 
chain, a chain manufacturing some 01 all of its mcuhandisc, 
(3) the $22 50 or other fixed price chains including'* chains 
specializing in lines of one fixed piicc or lines offered with a 
choice between two fixed puces (4) the college chain, so 
termed because its appeal is directed to the college ti ade , ( 5 ) 
credit clothing chains which offei men’s apparel on the instal- 
ment plan (in contrast to the customaiy chain store policy, these 
stores are organized around the plan of giving credit, a service 
that IS not found m chains dealing m comeniencc goods) , (6) 
furnishing goods chains, those chains specializing in the retail 
distribution of men’s and boas’ fuiiiishmgs ind (7) the hat 
chain, selling piimarily hats and caps, although at present many 

-I SuMn^uf Mnis WXir Chmi SUirti niiliNiusK »(1 {iiimiKiiiciiO) I Ui 
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of them aie distiibuting habeidasheiy and sport wear So far 
as unit hat stoies are concerned, it is the chain system that has 
made possible this single-line development According to one 
repoit, there never was a specialty hat store until chain hat 
stores came into existence — ^the line was not wide enough It 
IS appaient that such a classification of chain stores as the one 
just made must necessarily result in some overlapping This 
table gives a numbei of stores for both 1927 and 1928, with 
estimates of expansion and sales 

The manufacturers’ chains occupy a dominating position 
in the retailing of men’s wear For this reason, this type of 
chain will be given a more detailed treatment 

Manufacturers’ Chains — Manufacturers’ chains have de- 
veloped along two closely related lines (i) manufacturers 
who distribute their entire product through their own retail 
stores, (2) the practice of producers’ securing a substantial 
financial mteiest in a number of letail outlets for the purpose 
of securing more adequate control of distribution and of mini- 
mizing some of the risks incident to the distribution of cloth- 
ing This major trend is geneially refeired to as a vertical 
integration, that is, production and distribution within a single 
organisation Indicative of the first type is Richman Brothers 
This chain operates on a fixed price plan and distributes all of 
Its product through its retail branches or personal representa- 
tives An outstanding example of the second type is the 
Fashion Park Associates Briefly, this is a plan whereby 
Fashion Park secures a contiol of a number of retail outlets 
sufficient to insure steady distribution The specific inception 
of the Fashion Park Associates came as a result of a com- 
bination with what was already a powerful chain in the bettei 
class field This type brings the chain store into a newer price 
field The “low end” of the business is well taken care of by 
Richman Bi others and concerns of a similai type The entire 
lange, with emphasis on the moderate price inteival, is well 
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illustiated by Halt Schaffnei & Mai\, who control many of 
then outlets 

The advantages of the Fashion Park Associates plan arc 
believed to be (i) reduction of overhead thiough regularized 
production made possible by maintained distribution, (2) 
avoidance of inequalities m distribution due to competitive 
factors , ( 3 ) maintenance of close contact with retail outlets , 
(4) individuality of associate stores pi eserved (5) 1 eductions 
in personnel and lessening of selling costs, and (6) gains f 10111 
better cooidmation of pioduction and distribution Hus form 
of organization presupposes stores of the quality type, that 
maintain their individuality Ihis sets them off dccidedl> 
fiom the usual chain stole tape After dl the pi in ol the 
Fashion Paik Associates is nothing more than formal recog- 
nition of a practice that has been euiient 111 the industry for 
some time As such, then stoies aie perhaps on the margin 
of what IS generally considered a chain stole, and are best 
described as stoies under the manufactuiei s control In re- 
lated lines this control piactice has been developed foi the 
express purpose of meeting chain store competition 

The development of men’s wear chains his led to the for- 
mation of certain operating policies differing in many ijespects 
from the retail policies of other store tvpes and fioin the 
operating policies of other types of chiin stoies We shall, 
therefore, discuss in some detail the operating policies of men s 
weai chains 

The Operating Policies of Men’s Wear Chains 
Itlen’s wear chains, in respect to their operating policies, 
show two distinct tiends of departure from other chains On 
the one hand, this departure has proceeded to the point of 
pel nutting each unit to act practically as an independent, only 
the purchasing being done through a centi d agency On the 
other hand, chains of the fixed price vaiiety operate under the 
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unifoinuty of method characterizing the typical chain found 
in other fields It is, therefore, difficult to organize operating 
policies of men’s appaiel chains with any rigidity, both trends 
must be accounted foi 

The opeiation of a men’s wear chain may be grouped undei 
four headings (i) physical aspects, (2) mei chandising pol- 
icies, (3) personnel problems, and (4) problems of control* 

Physical Aspects — The physical aspects include problems 
of location and store airangement The men’s weai chains, 
especially those of the fixed puce variety, and furnishings goods 
chains, give particulai attention to location, layout, and equip- 
ment In these respects, a scientific method of locating is used 
and a standaidized policy with leference to layout and equip 
ment is followed The store fronts possess an uniformity which 
identifies them in any city The inteiior arrangement of fix- 
tures and merchandise is likewise standardized The spatial 
lequirements of the store are carefully worked out, m ordei 
to minimize the rent factor 

Merchandising Policies — Under chain store mei chandis- 
ing policies are generally considered (i) buying, (2) sales 
promotwon, (3) price and turnover, (4) lines carried, (5) 
elimination of services, (6) central distnbution, and (7) cen- 
tral supervision 

Buying The matter of chain store buying is of coiisidei- 
able interest m the men’s clothing and furnishing trade The 
chain store places large orders and pays cash, thereby profiting 
by heavy trade discounts Further, chain store bujers are 
specialists They know merchandise resoui ces and study care- 
fully the costs of producing In some instances, they have 
been known to dictate the price and then show the manufac- 
turer how he could sufficiently cut his production costs to meet 
that price Where the purchase of style goods is involved 

^ White and Hiyward Marlcetiut Practice p 34o 
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group selection is lesoited to ^nd tlic st}]c diffcrcnrts of the 
various communities considered lhe> atfeinpl to bti} those 
articles thus selected and to sell at the puces that aie in greatest 
demand The buying is conti oiled and, foi the most part, 
executed through the ceiitial office Ilip pi letiec of gtoup 
selection minimi7es the disadvantages of this pi m Fi i ciuenlly 
as m theicase of hosieiy, the ehains hue then stoek made up 
by various manutactuiers according to set specilie itions 

Sales Promohon Advcitisnig and siles pioniotioii niiy 
be localized with the stoie managei oi centi ilized in the mam 
office At present, the lattci method, oi a eonipiomibe between 
these methods, seems best Bi owning King foinieily used the 
local adveitising plan, but they now show a decided shift to 
the centralized plan Richmaii Biothcis adveitise extensively 
especially when opening up a new stoie biewspapei adver- 
tising is most widely used, the Golde chain eoiieenti ating 90% 
of their adveitising in the iiewspipcis Puce idvei Using 
predominates among men’s appaiel ehains, ilthougli institu 
tional copy pievails in the higher gride clothing cliiins Fie 
quently, chain stoie adv'crtising reflects a tie-iip with nation illy 
advertised biands, or with the development ot piivate 01 con- 
trolled brands to national piopoitioiis » 

Among hat chains, the heavy seasonal element directs con- 
sideiable adveitising tow aid the elmiination ot the dcpiession 
peiiods It IS estimated that 30% of the total annuil hat 
business is done in the months of May and June, anothei 
30% in Septembei and Octobei and the remiining spread 
over eight months Increasing the number of hat styles, 
urging two straws for one and othei plans have been utilized 
by the hat chains Auxiliary lines that would be in demand 
when the main lines are lagging would help this situation 
Some hat chains have tried this plan earning such lines as 
gloves, ties, umbielkis, spoit ippircl, and even vvoinciiS hits 
when the popiilaiity of felt millinerv made that line feasible 
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It IS estimated that about 3% of gross sales represents the 
advertising expenditure for clothing chains Window tnm 
figuies for hat chains lange from 12% to 15% of gross 
sales ° 

Price and Turnover Many of the outstanding clothing 
and furnishings chains operate on a price basis, although this 
IS not always the case For example, the Capper and Capper 
chain emphasizes a quality appeal However, most chain store 
merchandising is on a puce basis The plan is to concentrate 
on the swiftest moving price lines When one considers the 
fact that about 65% of the aveiage family income is less than 
$1,600, the merit of this policy is appaient And, as suggested 
above, the tjpical chain store is a peisistent puce advertiser 
By price concenti ation the chain usually gets a larger turn- 
ovei, and coirespondmgly greater piofits, even though the 
markup may be lower than that m other retail types Operating 
on this price basis is one of the cumulative results of their 
buying stiength 

Lines Carried Another merchandising problem centeis 
around the commodities distributed 111 the men’s wear chain 
In considering probable chain store success, it is necessaiy to 
see to what extent the commodities are sold or are likely to 
be sold by other chains In the men’s wear field the chain 
systems show a tendency to take ovei new but related lines 
Men’s hat chains are adding topcoats, ties, shirts, gloves, gar- 
ters, and women’s hats Men’s clothing chains are adding 
women’s sport wear and other items of women’s apparel 
Weber and Heilbroner, New York, now a member of Fashion 
Park Associates, is adding women’s apparel It is reasonable 
to assume that Fashion Park will expand its line of women’s 
coats in view of this strong outlet 

Men’s wear chains have no uniform policy as to the use of 
nationally ad\ertised brands Chains resulting from vertical 

<>W H Batter Cham Store Management pp 62-63 
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integration Or other means of manufacturers’ control jiromotc 
then own national biands Because of the iiubiht} to secure 
nationall} bianded merchandise on favoiable teims, some 
chains have eithci manuf ictured then own jiioduet and placed 
their brand on it or have taken ovci the output of a manu- 
factuier and put on it then own chain store bland In the 
early yeais of deaelopment, the J C Penney Company lelied 
entirely upon nationally advertised biands to obtain the good- 
will of the public Aftei becoming established this company 
has switched its policy from the nationally advertised to prn ate 
brands The following list of trade-marked ccitificates on 
file, Septembei, 1927, will show the extent to which the com- 
pany has developed the policy of selling its own brands 

Big Mac— Cotton work shirts Pa\ na\— Oiti tils and wot I 

Compass — Men’s and bovs’ work clothes 
sjiifts Bij flittl— Oici ill iiul work 

Gentry — Men’s and boys suits clothes 
and overcoats P n I mie — Ovei ills uul v ot I 

Kvber — Men s dress and negligee clothes 
shirts fiolar Str iws— Mtn s straws 

Majestic— Garters Tuie Blue— Men s indbovs cloth- 

Marathon — Men’s hats mg 

Nation-wide— Men s and boys' Union I eafler— Work clothing 
clothing Wa\eily— Men's and b8ys' c ip-. 

Elimination or ScRvicrs A letail stoic, to run on a 
profitable basis, cannot give both price and service 1 he inde 
pendent is more and moie becoming a retailer who gives sei 
vice It IS thus typical of most chains not to grant credit to 
customers By opeiating on a cash basis, capital is kept liquid 
and overhead cut dowm These aie definite savings aside ftom 
those lesulting from no ciedit iisk 

Although the policy of not gi anting ctedit or offenng 
dehveiy seivice is a tvpical chain stoic pohey, yet we find some 
development of men’s w'cai chiins ofteiing both ciedit ami 
delivery service Many of these ciedit elothing ehams use 
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some form of the budget or tcn-paymcnt plan in pieference to 
the typical charge account It is safe to asseit that the majority 
of men’s wear chains do not grant ciedit 

Central Distribution Cham stoie practice, m a sense 
combines jobbing and retailing In the smallei items of men’s 
apparel, the pui chases of the more staple items made by the 
cential office aie stoied in a central warehouse and issued on 
lequisition of the store manager This is particularly true of 
certain items of woik clothing and other articles not stiongly 
affected by style movements and seasonal demand 

Central Supervision In men’s apparel chains, the ceii- 
ti al supervision \ anes A chain selling specialty goods i equircs 
a manager of a high type in contrast to the less skilled managei 
sufficient for the convenience chain It is, therefoie, unneecs 
saiy to maintain the detailed supervision frequently found iii 
chain stoie piactice The stoie managers aie given considei- 
able latitude m the operation of their units In many cases 
thej- are part owners 

Personnel Problems and Policies — The personnel prob- 
lem of men’s weai chains is admittedly a difficult one and a 
limiting* factor of laige-scale retailing Elements of service, 
style advice, and knowledge of meichandise play such an im- 
portant pait in the retailing of men’s clothing and furnishings 
that store managers of unusually high caliber are required 
This problem is met m seveial wajs by mens clothing and 
furnishings chains One of the governing f acloi s has been the 
method of de\elopment A great many chains in this field rep- 
lesent meigers of existing unit stoies where the original ownei 
retains a propnetoTs interest and acts as manager On the 
othei hand, some chains aie the result of such a giadual expan- 
sion that managerial material is readily leeiuited fiom the 
existing staff Careful selection and training governs the 
choice of new managers 
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Method*; of renuineiation xaij ftoni sti silai^ to 
sihiy plus commission 01 hontis Some smcesshil (hiiiis pei- 
mit manit,eis to jimchase an owiieiship intcicst thus eii ihlin^ 
them to receive both dividends md sil iiy (n inlin^ the m m 
igei a pait owneiship his puned i sneeessiul step in ehnn- 
nating some of the pcisnnnel diflieultics ( h nn stme in in igeis 
aic expected to piodnce results, md in some eises iie leipined 
to show a minimum quota of iniui il or dail\ sales 

Problems of Control — A f ictor which dceidcdl} miiks 
the policies of ehim as against independent stoics, is tint 
of admimstiatioii and contiol Cential eontiol of mam letul 
units requnes a system of lepoits daih, \veekl\, and monthl> 
m 01 del that the exeetilives may know exietlv the silinlion m 
each unit To msuie definite control nnn> of the letiil fum- 
tions aie supervised fiom headipi uteis hj i eoips of speei ilists 
Such activities as hiiyiug adeeitisuig, displ i\ ti uiiiug ol 
salespeople, and accounting are diieetcd fiom the eentt il office 

Attention to accounting systems is in import int element in 
the success of a men’s wen eh un s)stem Unit stoic ojiei itm s 
have been lax m adopting ideiiiutc eontiol methods while the 
eham has forged ahead m this lespeit Stock uid e\])euse 
budgets arc caiefully worked out uid In inuntunmg^i stalls 
tical depaitment sufficient reeoids can be kejit to foini a lon- 
sistent guide in the impioeement of nierch indismg policies 
Elimination of slow moving items and prices ne thus detei- 
mmed as well as fundamental trends m eonsumei demand 
Likewise, comparative data fiom A'aiious distiicts scree as a 
basis for determining standards of performance 

In general, then, the opeiation of mens w'ear chains in- 
cludes all of the operating activities of the othei stoie types 
but substitutes centralized control foi indie iduil control wher 
eeei possible Aside from the bargaining ade uitige, the inci- 
chaiidising differemc seems to be one of skill 1 ither thin 
anything mhei ent lii the 01 gam/ ition 
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Meeting Cham Store Competition 

Meeting chain sloie competition is in part a problem of the 
chain store versus the independentl> owned stoie, and in part 
a problem of the wholesale distributor, who must assist his 
retail customers in meeting chain store competition, or else 
open up his own retail outlets 

The Cham Store and the Independent — There aie sev- 
eial views on the competitive strength of the chain store over 
the independent One view holds that, with the exception of 
buying advantage, the chain stoie has no inherent or exclusive 
advantage over the independent In other woids, chain store 
success is due to supeiior merchandising ability, and, if the 
independent retailei would become a better business man, he 
could equal the chain store’s efficiency and in many cases out- 
distance it The buying disadvantage, according to this author- 
ity, can be overcome by group buying 

There is, no doubt, considerable truth in tins statement 
Many independent stores have lower expenses and are more 
skilfully operated than is the case with the chain But these 
independents are the exception In the piocess of competitive 
selectioiv, those commanding larger amounts of c'lpital and a 
larger organization are in a position to purchase better ability 
than is evidenced in the typical independent stoie proprietor do- 
ing a business of around $50,000 pei year Another view is that 
the division of labor m retailing creates a necessary place for 
both the chain and the independent This division of labor is 
dictated by consumei buying habits, price appeals, the necessary 
limitations of large-scale retailing and other less important 
factors 

Efforts o£ Retailers to Meet Cham Store Competition — 
The retailer may attempt to meet chain store competition by 
several methods, varying all the way from making price con- 
cessions to apparently ignoring the situation and operating on 
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a bettei class level lo cut ptices vciv much is dintfcimis to 
the topical unit stoic, and it is doubtful if 1111113 stoics of this 
t3pe could endtiie much piicc cuttiiijj foi the pin post of at- 
ti acting the tiadc of other retail tapes Jii helweeii tlitse 
extremes, the independent retailci nia} olter goods iiid sei vices 
which his chain competitors do not, 01 he may itteiiipt to 
secure the buying advantage by affiliating with i coopei itive 
or group buying oiganization 

Some concerns meet competition by igiioiing it and opet- 
ating on a different level Assuming a $22 50 eh 1111 stole is 
competitoi, this would involve operating on i liighei level of 
prices and m no way attempting to meet the situation on a 
puce basis Retailers who attempt to compete on a price basis 
by opening an economy depaitment 01 hirgiin biseincnt di\i 
Sion have expei lenced difficulties Frequently their stoic would 
lose its class appeal, in other instances the econoni} deiiiitmcnt 
would attract sales from the quaht) ti ade w itli the net effect o t 
making it difficult to merchandise the better price langes at a 
profit Once having created a dcfnnle stoic atniospheie, it is 
unwise to alter it to the extent of cheapening the stole bo tin 
policy of mdneetly meeting the situation bv mimtaimng md 
promoting quality business lias moi t in its f ivor tli m the poliev 
of directly meeting the situation on i piiee b isis Fui flier, the 
fixed price chains cany a widei stock than could possibly be 
carried at that price by the independent dealer 

The independent store is in a position to ofter man3 sei vices 
not offered by the chain store In this respect, it can not onl) 
maintain sales, but build additional business Retailing bettei 
clothes requires a service in its selling, service of this type is 
not a part of chain store organization The independent 
clothier is m close touch with his customers and able to cater 
to their likes and dislikes The personal service he renders is 
frequently more important than the form of letiil orgamza 
tion he represents or the brand he c in les Likewise, the indt 
pendent can offer lines not available in the chain In fact, his 
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gicitcst pioblem is to study those lines and price langes which 
lie can sell to the gieatest acKantage 

A factoi fa\ioiing the suivi\dl of the small, independent 
film is found in that pecuhantj of consumption which leflccts 
Itself m the merchandising policy of class ippcal In orclei to 
sell ai tides to highei income levels, it is normally necessaiy to 
keep them out of the hands of the lower income levels Thus 
"good business” may lead a man to produce on a small scale 
and sell at a highei price to a small clientele, rather than to do 
business on a laiger scale and depend upon lower income 
groups foi pationage As the demand for exclusive ai tides 
of consumption seems to be a pait of economic progress, we 
may expect smaller oiganirations to hold an important place 
in letail distiibution of men’s clothing There is a large and 
peitinent element that demands featuies in regaid to style and 
design which aie chai actei istic of a smallei scale of opeiation 

Finally, the independent store can do much to meet the 
competition of the chain bv improving merchandising methods 
The utilization of budgetary and stock control methods, elimi 
nation of non-selling price lines, concentiated buying, pioduc 
five and systematic advertising policy, improvement of stoie 
intenor, better knowledge of commodities sold, training of 
sales force, and other retail policies will greatly strengthen the 
competitive position of the independent clothier 

The chain has had the effect of improving the entire retail 
situation It has forced the independent clothier to become a 
better merchant, with consequent gam to the consumer The 
chain has likewise been a selective force m weeding out the 
incompetent retailer and in liberating a flow of capital to more 
pioductive channels 

So far, our discussion has indicated that the independently 
owned store has several ways of successfully competing with 
the chain store Others are not so optimistic regarding the 
ability of the independent store to compete with the chain 
E A Filene, of the Fileiie Stoie, Boston, m untams that small, 
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individinlly owned «;tntc‘. must toini ilnins of their own 
ictaining iiidividuil owneibhij) hut with eeiiti ih/ed extciitive 
and staff oi},fani/ation if thev wish to stiivne I \en depart- 
ment stoies lie tliinl s will li i\e to ni^, ini/c into elnins ' The 
opinion of tins authoiit} is to be respeeted, ind no doubt holds 
tine for many lines hut in the letuhn^ of nuns weir, the 
smill, mde|)endcnth owned stoie will suiel\ pi iv ui inipoitint 
pait foi some tune to lome 

The Whoksale Distnbutoi and the Cham Store — i In 
suecess ot tinny wholes.ile distiihutois it, intimately bound up 
with the suieessof then letail units I heieioie, ininv of them 
ln\c tikeii delmite steps to aid the letailci in meeting- fhaiii 
eompetition ( onspienous imonj. these phns is that of a 
giou]) Imsme, pi 111 or,, mi/ed In the wholes ili distiibnloi 1 lin 
IS I moie rnmmon Undeiiey in fuinishim^s thin in clcithing 

In i sm\e\ unde of hltt leidmg wholcsile distrihutois 
the follow in^t pirns to assist the letailei m mectmj; eh tngmg 
eompetitivc tonditions weit noted (i) fictoiv ptiies to le- 
tulers, (j) oigmi/mg eoopei itne buying issoeiitioiis , ( 
assisting the letulii m the mipuneinent ot his uieieli mdising 
methods, mil (4) piieeleidcis 

Biitlei Biotheis aie i le idei m this inoveiiunt tft issist 
independent nierehints to meet the competition of chain stoKb 
They ha\e orguiized special huyiiig gioups which buy md 
ad\citise ceitam articles eollcctueh Although the bulk ot 
Butlei Biotheis business is m lines othei than clothing md 
furnishings, their policy is a suggestne way of ueling this 
competitive situation In man\ instances, the pressiue of chain 
stole competition has induced the independent to utilize the 
services thus offeied by the wholesale distributor — services 
w'hich had not been heretotoie aeaihblc M inufaetuieis and 
wholesaleis have nowg foi a consideiable period of time, stood 
reade to assist the ictailer m mipuwmg his mi rehaiulismg 

oiluwnnl nml Whitt Oh lui Stnrt p ,, 
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methods In the absence of ciedil difficulties, howevoi, the 
retailer was not at hist inclined to take advantage of these 
services 

Not all wholesale distributors have been content merely to 
assist the independent retailer Because of the growing pres- 
sure from the chain stoies and gioup buying organizations, 
many manufattureis and wholesalers have gone into the chain 
store business themselves or have secured financial control ovei 
a selected number of retail outlets This movement appeals 
to be purely a defensive one and reflects the changing com- 
petitive situation 

But besides then intense interest in the competitive situa- 
tion occasioned by the chain store, retailers and wholesale 
distributors of men’s weai are keenly attentive to the future 
development of this distiibution agency in the men’s apparel 
trade What will be the natuie of this development^ How 
far can it go, and what are some of the factors that would 
limit Its growth? 

The Future of the Chain Store in the Men’s Apparel Trade 

There are several possibilities in the way of chain store 
develojment in the mens weai field These possibilities do 
not necessarily presuppose the opening up of new units, but 
rather the application of chain stoie control to alieady existing 
stores The gieatest sotiice of development, without 1 doubt, 
will be in the way of the vertical integrations that have already 
been mentioned Veitical integiation marks a passing of con- 
trol and places the economic processes of pioduction and dis- 
tribution under a single authority In many respects, it is the 
most revolutionary measure in the history of the clothing trade 
in many yeais It is limited only by the extent to which large- 
scale oiganization can be applied to the decenti alized distribu- 
tive process There is, of course, the danger that social control 
may slow down this development, but the great public interest 
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in efficient pi eduction and distribution should cuitiil tins 
danger 

Another chain development aheady initiated and pionnsing 
consideiable futuie growth, is the purchase by a cential unit 
of already existing independent stoics One plan is to acquit c a 
nuinbei of stores of a ceitain type doing a certain volume of 
business There are plenty of clothing stores as such, many 
of them operating successfully These stores aie fiequently 
induced to sell their interests or a poition of then interests to 
a chain system 

Clothing and furnishing chains have not, as yet, entered the 
smallei towns to any great degiee It is, theiefoie, probable 
that some chain expansion will move in tins direction 

Anothei augury for future chain store development is 
found in the fact that, thus fai, the chain store movement is 
concentrated m the East and in large cities Fioin a geograph- 
ical standpoint, those cities west of the Mississippi River and 
in the South ofter an excellent field for chain development 
From the population aspect, smaller cities are an inviting 
opportunity for chain stoies These smaller cities aheady 
feature in the chain stoie distiibution of convenience goods 
Cities langing fiom 5,000 to 25 000 population afforc^one of 
the largest fields for development About twelve niillion people 
live in such communities and a large pait of the lural tiade lies 
within their shopping areas The cost of establishing new 
stores in such areas is not great, so that, wheie the taking over 
of existing units is not feasible, the cost of establishing new 
units does not require a great outlay of capital 

There are today m the men’s wear trade many small chains , 
that IS, chains operating but a few units In the futuie, sys- 
tems of a like nature and with the same meichandising prob- 
lems may find it desirable to consolidate 

It seems clear from the foregoing outline that there are 
broad possibilities of future development 111 the men’s wear 
chain Many of these are m a formative and experimental 
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period, but it is fairl) ippaient that the stiuggle of manufac- 
turers and wholesale! s foi maikcts is foicing them, also, into 
the development of chain stoic S) stems, even as pioducers and 
retaileis have been foiced to adopt the vcitical integiation 
Retailers are awaie of the fact that bnviiig in large quantities 
for cash insures lower puces This element in our competitive 
system promotes either a chain stoie development ot a group 
buying movement It must be remembered that, as the numbei 
of these combinations increases, the special pi ice advantages 
will proportionally dimmish This fact points to the impi oved 
position of the vertical integrations 

The wide use of adveitising may stimulate chain stoie 
development Advertising is a common featuie of competitive 
merchandising and can be utilized to much better advantage by 
a large organization than by a small one Advertising is also 
effective in reducing the importance of the personal element in 
selling Cham stoi es that have found the personnel pi oblem a 
difficult one, have found the use ot advertising an efficient 
means of reducing this pi oblem 

It IS not to be assumed that the chain store will necessarily 
sweep the men’s wear field Our gi owing wealth, the impor- 
tance o| style, the desire for more seivice and personal contact, 
will always be limiting factors m chain stoie development 

A problem as yet not scientifically woiked out, but affecting 
all large-scale retailing, has to do with the limitations of size 
and the opeiatioii of the law of balanced propoitions ^ To 
what propoitions can a business oiganization attain before 
decreasing leturns set ini’ In. reviewing the histoiy of integra- 
tion in other fields of economic activity, one of the most inter- 
esting facts brought out is the low profits following the mergei 
Many units of the integration found that they enjO}<ed larger 
profits as separate units, than as a part of a combine Manu- 
facturers and retailers who look for magic piofits fiom chain 
store organization may be disappointed 

1 A S Dewing Corporation Vlmnce pp 193-195 
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Economies aie inevitable as the business increases m size 
These economics aie connected with those parts of the business 
which ai e not concei ned with personal judgment oi individual 
skill and attention to detail They aie incidental to the auto- 
matic phases of the business On the othei hand, as the busi- 
ness enlarges, ceitain w istes cieep in which inciease with 
greatei i apidity than do the economies These wastes, in con- 
trast to the economies, peitain to all phases of the business 
where personal skill is lecjiiiied The-v pel tain to what one 
might call the humanities of business The critical point in the 
expansion of any business is reached when the wastes incident 
to mere size overcome the economies 

One of the piincipal limitations in chain stoie development 
IS found in the mental capacitj of managers and executives 
After a ceitain point, the possibilities of centiahzed adminis- 
tration decline this limiting point is leiched much moie 
quickly if a high degree of skill is lequired This observation 
IS forcibly emphasized m noting the lequiiements foi a store 
managei of a chain selling convenience goods in contrast to 
those for a managei of a chain selling specialty goods (men’s 
wear) 

Finally, competition foi locations lesuUs in higher lents 
and this may retaid chain store progiess , also, as already noted, 
the competition for price favois fiom manufactuieis is another 
di awback 

Summary — The chain store is an important competitive 
factor m the meichandismg of men’s wear It has piogiessed 
because of superioi meichandismg technicpic and because the 
independent letailer has been careless m his merchandising 
methods To meet this competitive situation, letailers are 
adopting new methods and wholesale distributors aie assisting 
them This, in some cases leads to an improvement of the 
independent letailei’s situation and, m others, lesults m either 
the establishment of a coopeiative buying oigamzation or m 
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both distributors enteimg the chain stoie business itself 
Although the chain store will not sweep the men’s apparel field 
to the same extent that it has in othei tiades, it will continue 
to enjov steady growth Yet the progiessivelv operated inde- 
pendent store should be able to meet its competition 

The chain store satisfies consumei demand to the extent of 
offering certain economies, but the demand for men's apparel 
is a distinctive one and frequentlj requires moie service than 
the chain store is able to offer 



CHAPTER 7 


RE 1 AIL PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 

Any discussion of retailing of men’s apparel necessaiily 
concerns itself with the merchandising piobleins and policies 
of the unit clothing stoic, icfeiicd to by the tiade as the "inde- 
pendent ’’ Some of these pioblems and policies have been 
touched upon in earhei pages The following material, al- 
though a statement of principles, is primarily concerned with 
the independent stoie and comments on other stoie types will 
be specifically indicated 

The piogressive retail clothing store is a decidedly modern 
institution Five yeais ago, many stores could have been found 
without any control system or adequate system of records 
Moi cover, retailing has been very slow and uneven in its 
progicss Because of this taidy and uneven development of 
bettei retailing, much of the piimaiy material presented in this 
and the following chapters is lacking m uniformity Lakewise, 
there is considerable \ariation in the purpose behind the col- 
lection of these data Nevertheless, it is hoped that the experi- 
ences of the various stores which make up the primary sources 
for the study will offer some guide and set up some standard 
for the retail clothier and furnisher in the conduct of his 
business 

An approach to basic problems and pimciples must, in a 
sense, first state the elements of retail competition It has 
aheady been observed that the interpretation of consumer 
demand, the ability to meichandise with the fashion cycle, and 
to stock garments of the proper size and type are factors 
making for success in the retailing of men’s apparel Like- 
wise, the type of stoie is an important competitive element 
163 
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Othei elements o£ retailing around which competitive problems 
eenter aie location of store and stock airangement, the per- 
sonnel, buying — and this means not only the bargaining ad- 
vantage of -vaiious stoies but the ability to buy scientifically, 
selling, adveitising , piicing and tuinovei , and the adoption of 
scientific mei chandising methods All aie foices detei mining 
the profit differences between stores doing about the same 
volume and type of business Underlying these are the ele- 
ments of service and stoie personality 

A discussion of these elements, together with their related 
problems, make up this and succeeding chapteis It is the 
object of the present chapter to discuss '(i) store location, 
( 2 ) stock anangement, and (3) personnel pioblems, includ- 
ing the selection and tiaming of salespeople, methods of com- 
pensation, and the problem of laboi turnover 

Location of the Retail Clothing Store 

With the increased competition in retailing and the impor- 
tance of rent as an expense factoi, stoie location is a pnmaiy 
problem The annual volume of business done, type of store, 
size of city, nature of commodity, and class of tiade sought, 01 
the trade appeal of the store, are all factors beaiing upon the 
problem of location 

A good location cairies with it elements of prestige and a 
capacity to attiact trade Also, the most effective use of dis- 
plays accompanies superior locations One of the wastes in 
letaihng comes from a pooi store location bpecific studies 
show that a poor location is one of the causes of business 
failure, and if not business failure, certainly smaller profits 
Store location is now being studied with notable success by 
many conceins The chain stores have, no doubt, led in this 
lespect and their achievements tend to show the practicability 
of applying recognized factors in store location to actual busi- 
ness endeavor 
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Retail Localization — Urban development has brought 
with it the tendenc} of letail shops of vaiious types to 
“localize ” This localization of retailing has led to what is 
known as the ictail distiict In moie specihc localization, 
stores dealing 111 men’s wcai aic sometimes found on one side 
of the stieet, ind stoies de ihng in womens weai on the 
other Localization is piofitable to the merchants and a con- 
venience to customeis E\en mens wear customeis like to 
shop and compare values and this is made easily possible 
the localization of letailmg 

Factors in Store Location — A number of factors entei 
into the deteimination of the value of a retail stole location 
Accessibilitj. IS a site factoi of utmost impoitance, because of 
Its gieat influence upon the- convenience of the customer, with 
consequent close connection with the profits of the store In 
cities, this faetoi includes pioximity to a stieet cai line, park- 
ing facilities, and tiatfie intersections flhe method of actually 
counting the numbei of passei s-by gives quantit itivc expression 
to the factoi of accessibility 

Ihe letail clothiei must also leckon with the pui chasing 
powei of the ehentele which a given location would be apt to 
bung him Ihis has its bearing upon the amount of sent that 
he can affoid to pay 

The frame of mind of the people who pass the store is 
another faetoi People going to and from woik aie not good 
customers foi clothing stoies Nor are pleasure seekers likely 
to be atti acted to a men s apparel shop The men’s wear 
customer as a rule seeks the retail district and is not so given 
to chance purchases The purchaser of clothing and furnish- 
ings seeks the letail distiict with a definite idea of making a 
purchase, or at least making eompaiisons 

Competition Attracts Customers — ^This fact was noted 
indiiectly in retail localization Consumeis like to tiade where 
there is evidence of active competition — and it is also tiue that 
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those concerns which make a study of retail location prefer to 
locate wheie theie aie others in the same line of trade Mer- 
chandising competition m this form not only attracts trade 
fiom farthei away, but it develops new wants that did not 
exist before 

One side of a street is usually more popular than the other 
This may be due to the fact that if the street is not level, the 
upper side is usually more traveled than the lower Again, one 
side of the street is shady, the other side, sunny In the sum- 
mer, the pieference for the shady side may be quite niaiked 
From the retailer’s viewpoint, satisfactory displays are more 
difficult to make in sunny windows than in those in which the 
light is controlled or shaded, a blight glaie fiom the outside 
tends to make a minor of the plate glass windows, so that 
goods can not be displayed to the best advantage Fmther, 
the sun’s lays will spoil ceitam types of fabric Another factor 
in determining the prefeiable side of the stieet is the conveni- 
ence to the street cai stops 

Certain locations may be undesirable because of a vacant 
store room adjoining them This is apt to create the impres- 
sion that business is not flourishing in that district The past 
record a building planned for stoies sometimes influences 
the going concern that is consideiing it A location which has 
previously been a profitable one is geneially considered a desii- 
able location — and the reverse when the opposite is true Many 
locations have been unproductive even under the most skilful 
management, and aie sometimes termed “hoodoo” locations 

Goodwill adheres to a location, which is one reason why a 
well-established business hesitates to move In rapidly grow- 
ing cities there aie often changes in retail location and districts 
Not infrequently, an established retailer, when moving into a 
new trading district, will continue to operate the old store, for 
a time at least, so as to maintain that goodwill resulting from 
trading habit 
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Rent as a Selective Force — Rent is the measuie of the 
site factoi Befoie he locates, the letailer should estimate his 
probable sales so as to determine whethei they will justify the 
amount named for lent Specific surveys have definitely indi- 
cated that stores in diffeient locations in the block 01 tiading 
distiict have highei sales pei squaie foot Undei skilful man- 
agerial ability that can lead to inci eased sales and the loweiing 
of certain expenses, stoies m these locations can afford to pay 
a higher rent Certain retaileis can then affoid to outbid 
others and this tends to give the best locations to the best 
managers Chain stoies have been known to pay much highei 
lents than independent stoies in similai locations 


T\bif s Rents in Retail Clothing Stokes Ciassi- 
FiLD According to Annuai Sales Voiumf^ 


ipayAiimnl Total 

Sales Volume 

Rent m Teiras 

Pet ceiitage 

Below $100 000 

3 4% 

$ioo,ooo-$2oo 000 

3 4% 

$200 ooo-$soo 000 

4 1% 

$S00 000-$I,000 000 

41% 

Al)o%e $1000000 

4 7% 


Rents foi retail sites aie sometimes fixed by custom This 
together with the long-time lease, tends to eliminate the play 
of competition In urban centers, retaileis usually attempt to 
avail themselves of a long-time lease aiiangement 

Another aspect of the subject of rent is advantageous use 
of floor space Many stores have too great a fiontage and are 
paying too much lent in relation to then annual sales volume 
They could minimize this situation by adding extra lines or by 
renting a portion of the floor space There thus enters m the 
important principle of proportionality, the pimciple which has 
to do with the most effective utilization of the elements that 
make up a retail establishment 

Rents in retail clothing stores vary with stoies of different 
sizes — ^that is, stoies varying in annuai sales volume Ex- 

1 Nahimal Retail Clothier March iijaS 
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picssed as a pei cent expense to gioss sales, the figuies in Table 
5 indicate this variation 

Expiessed as a peiceiitage to net sales, the lent was 2 95% 
for stoies with annual net sales volume of o\ei $100,000 Foi 
stores with anntnl net sales undei $roo,ooo the lent was 
2 9% " Compared to eailier figures available, letail lents have 
risen since 1927 

do lecapituldte The location of the letail clothing stoie 
depends upon the maiket sought, letail localization, managerial 
ability, and the relation of sales’ volume to rent 

Stock Arrangement 

A closely related pioblem is the pioblem of stock aiiange- 
ment Pool and unsystematic ariangement of meichandise 
contiibutes to unseen losses because salespeople can not woik 
quickly and verj often can not even find merchandise that is 
actually in the stoie 

The aiiangement of stock depends upon the size and type 
of store, the nature of the commodity, and the behavior of 
consumers in purchasing Some clothing stoies aie large 
enough to maintain separate floors and departments for the 
major *tems and department stores frequently eairy out the 
idea of specialty shops for the various merchandise divisions 

Nature of Commodity and Stock Arrangement — For 
pui poses of aiiangement, the classification of commodities 
given 111 Chapter 2 may be utilized ,■* that is, the vai ions items 
of men’s apparel may be classified as convenience goods, spe- 
cialty goods, and shopping goods Between the boundaries of 
this grouping come impulse goods and luxury goods Impulse 
goods are goods which would probably not be purchased if not 
seen These should go to the right and always toward the 
front of the store Convenience goods should also be laid out 

2 University of Colorado Business Bulletin No i6 p 12 

3 See Chapter 3 p 38-39 
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towaid the fiont of the ^store Luxur)' goods, such as high- 
class sport accessoiies ind men's accessoues of a gift nature 
lequire a special display because they would not be put chased 
unless actrvelj brought to the attention of the eustomei Many 
persons, in shopping foi i gift aie not awaic that legular 
clothing stoies aie in a position to meet their needs This 
makes the special display quite dcsiiable The display of spe- 
cialty goods may be less conspicuous Ihc same is tiue of 
shopping goods, but they aie moie subject to piominent display 
than specialty goods 

In anothei scheme of airangement, the layout of stock may 
follow the idea of the ensemble In the case of furnishings 
for example, it may be built up aiound the shut depaitment 
Here one would hnd neckwear collais, handkei chiefs, collai 
pins, and othei associated items 

Other Items demand special sui roundings For example 
the student trade is best obtained by spacing off a section of 
the store and ci eating a elubhke atniospheic Boys’ clothing 
IS more successfully meichandised when opeiated as a sepaiate 
department Men’s suits and oveicoats, woik clothing, and 
hats lend themselves to special depai traent il ariangement 

The layout of meichandise may also be governed by such 
fdctois as age of w^eaiei, and puce The ‘age of weSiei” is 
very satisfactory because it makes a distinctive appeal to cus- 
tomeis It has the disadvantage, howevei, of promoting dupli- 
cation of meichandise and undesirable competition between 
depai tments There is some tendency to use the “price” basis 
that is, to ai range goods by puce divisions, but this appears to 
be a part of a geneial trading-down mo\ement 

The larger stoies, regardless of type, have made a great 
advance in improving the layout of meichandise The small 
store still lags behind All too frequently the smaller stoies 
piesent the appearance of a rural geneial store There is no 
evidence whatevei that the slightest thought has been given to 
the stock arrangement, no consideration of the natuie of the 
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commodity ot of consiimeis buying habits is to be discovered 
anywheie 

Lighting and Fixtures — The subject of stock arrange- 
ment laises the geneial pioblem of stoie intenoi The aveiage 
clothing stole is veiy poorly lighted, so that displays often add 
to the gloom instead of increasing sales In selling clothing 
It IS essential to have piopei lighting Many retailers could 
profitably spend more on then lighting fixtures in order to 
secure sufficient illumination and a moie attractive inteiioi 

Fixtures aie necessary to proper display and tend to im- 
prove the appearance of the entire stoie Incidentally, good 
fixtures strengthen the competitive position of any store 
Fashionable fixtures aie bound to receive favoiable attention 
Most any customer prefers to trade in a clothing store where 
up-to-date equipment in the way of furniture and fixtures is 
used This also applies to the fitting room Fitting rooms aie 
so often inadequate Pei haps this ciiticism cannot be directed 
against the larger stores in uiban centeis, it certainly can be 
applied to the gieat majority of men’s wear stores There is 
certainly created a negative effect when a customer must try 
on a high-class suit of clothes in a small fitting loom with only 
a newspaper to stand on and a chair upon which to place the 
suit taken off These matters may seem to be insignificant, 
but, if properly attended to, they go a long way in building up 
a permanent following for the store 

The Personnel 

Store location and stock arrangement are physical factors 
attracting customers Advertising and window displays are 
impersonal contacts designed to bung the customer into the 
store, but it is the salespeison who establishes the personal 
contact The mci eased size of retail stores has placed upon 
the personnel the responsibility of reflecting the policy of the 
store toward consumers Eveiything that may be said for or 
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against a p 11 ticnlai store is 111 some waj an expression of 
customei attitude towaid the peisonnel Selection of sales- 
people has theiefoie become a specialized function, demanding 
a broad and s>mpathetic understanding of human nature, com- 
bined with keen, cleai, seaiehmg judgment 

Selection of Salespeople — Salespeople must qualify in 
three geneial respects petsonal appearance health, and general 
intelligence Ihe qualification of personal appeal ance is essen- 
tial in the letail clothing stoie because of the impiession the 
salespeibon is apt to eieate on the customer 

The woik in a selling depaitnient lecjuiies physical eneigy 
and thus the good health on the pait of the s desman It is 
possible to ascertain the status of the employee s health on 
blanks piovided for that pin pose or by medical examination 
Ihe health factor also determines the regulaiity ot work To 
have full-time salespeople absent because of ill health is apt to 
lesult m a loss, because patronage is fiequently built up around 
the salesman, and a substitute often fails to peifoim so 
effectively 

To aid the customei in selection and to develop the selling 
points foi each commodity requires a good ment ility Mental 
fitness may be determined by examination and some ^f the 
largei concerns use this method The pre-employment test 
may also be used as an mdieatoi of the upper limit of intelli- 
gence, above wdneh labor turnover inci eases 

Mens w^ear salesmen are leciuited from a \aiiety of 
sources Many young men anticipate retailing as a career and 
begin as junior salesmen An increasing number of university 
men are enteiing the field and some of the largei stores select 
a gioup of univeisity men each year and give them a course 
of tiainmg, m the hope that they will become permanent mem- 
bers of the organization A eeitain numbei of salesmen are 
available who have received then initial expeiience m othei 
stores 
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Sales Training — The salesman spends on the average one- 
fouith of his time actuallj selling to the cnstomei Duiing 
all that time he is tiying to atcomiDlish the one thing that will 
make his stoie a success Ihis fact alone establishes the desii- 
abihty of sales ti lining Consideiable time and money is spent 
to bring the customei into the stoie, but thcie has been little 
organized effort in the men’s appaiel field to tiain the stoie 
salesmen to handle the customei aftei he comes into the store 
A most significant trend today is the attention given to the 
pioper education of those behind the stoie counteis 

The Knox Hat Company has lecently sponsored a couise 
foi retail salesmen, and no doubt othei establishments aie 
woikmg along similar lines Many letail concerns have estab- 
lished tiainmg departments undei the dnection of competent 
tutois, and the pimciples of selling — ^liow to display and talk 
meichandise, how to deal with diffeient types of customers, 
how to inciease sales by suggestion, and othei fundamentals — 
are impiessed upon the selling organization But whether the 
merchant has oiganized tiaining 01 not, his salespeople aie 
daily receiving training, either good 01 bad, and it is at his 
expense 

The aveiage sales methods aie so pooi that a veiy little 
tiaining will show immediate results and will encouiage the 
salesman to bettei his methods A most fundamental weak- 
ness in sales methods is the lack of definite, exact, and helpful 
selling points about the merchandise A caieful analysis of the 
commodity would seem to be an essential part of sales training 

Education of Salespeople — ^The education of retail sales- 
people centers around thiee fundamental points (i) the store 
policy in 1 elation to the public, (2) location of stock and 
analysis of specific value-giving qualities of the vaiious lines 
of merchandise, and (3) the customer and his buying motives 
These educational divisions are equally important and one 
should not be stressed at the expense of the other 
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Storl Policy Eveiy store opeiatcs on some definite 
policy with lespect to the public The salesmen should under- 
stand the particulai appeal which the stole is making, its policy 
rcgaiding return goods, and the extent to which it guarantees 
the qualities of its goods The store histoiy, lules, and service 
features should be familiar to them The salesman, too, should 
have a fair appieciation of the geneial letail situation in his 
community in older to deteiimne the competitive position ot 
his stole A complete knowledge of stoie policy serves to 
inciease the inteiest of salespeople in their woik, to strengthen 
their loyalty to the store, and to make them 11101 e effective 
employees 

Location or Stock and Commodity Analysis The 
location of the stock is the first thing to be mastered, and then 
a complete knowledge of the commodity Knowledge of the 
commodity takes drudgery out of the work, it cieates self- 
confidence, makes it easier foi the salesmen to give accurate 
information as it is called foi, and, above all, it provides mate- 
iial for the sales talk Selling points aie most easily obtained 
fiom a knowledge of the commodity An unsuspected but 
neveitheless instrumental factor m pointing out the undevel- 
oped sales possibilities based on a commodity analysis, h«s been 
the catalog selling of the mail order house 

In the men’s apparel tiade, knowledge of the commodity 
should proceed along seveial lines (i) histoiy of the com- 
modity, (2) quality and constiuction, (3) mateiials and 
processes used in production, (4) uses, (5) elements of style 
and (6) the ability to construct from one item of apparel a 
complete ensemble Many of these points also hinge on ele- 
ments of cost, and this is -very necessary information when 
called on to explain price difterences to the customer 

Commodity analysis is a piimary requisite of improved 
salesmanship Goods must be described carefully and thor- 
oughly, because customei s do not always see what they look at 
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Furthermore, the public does not nlways know the diffeiencc 
between puce and value 

The CusjiOMEiv and Hrs Buying Motives The customei 
and his buying motives have leceived some tieatment undei 
the discussion of “Consumei Demand ’ At this point, it must 
be emphasized that successful retail selling is not alone a matter 
of stole policy noi of commodity analysis, but of ability to 
adapt the sales effort to the various types of customers Many 
clothing salesmen rum a sale by talking price to the wrong 
person, others by attempting to foice a sale and by other 
inelevant and even hostile tactics, which react unfavoiably 
toward the store In other woids, it is necessaiy to deter- 
mine the buying motives of paiticular customers with respect 
to particular items oi classes of goods 

Sales tiaining should also include mstiuction as to how to 
approach a customer, how to secure favorable attention and 
interest, how to convince a customei, how to apply suggestive 
selling, and closing the sale The salesman can increase his 
ability by studying why customers cease trading at certain 
stores and bv determining their buvmg motives with i espect to 
certain items A consideiable amount of piimary infoimation 
is avadable on these subjects 

Methods of Training Salespeople — In the small stoie, the 
proprietor, manager, or some member of the firm may have 
charge of sales training A recent development in letail sales- 
manship training is the plan by which small stoi es are enabled 
to cooperate and thus secuie foi short periods the services of 
expert personnel supervisors In the larger stores, the train- 
ing may be carried on under a full-time personnel director 

The educational program of retail clothing stores includes 
(i) store meetings, (2) store libraiies, (3) store manuals, 
(4) bulletin boards, (5) store bulletins, (6) store letters, 
(7) trade journals, (8) the purchase of some recognized 
course for members of the oiganization, and (9) motion 
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pictures sent out by manufacture! s clcscn1iin£^ piocluctioii 
pioccsses If the stoie happens to he locaticl in 1 city wheie 
educational faeilities aic uailable, it sometimes makes an 
airangement with college faeulties foi ti lining of this type 
Of the vaiious plans mentioned, store meetings, 01 stoie 
conferenees aie used most widely These meetings occur once 
a week hi weekly 01 monthly, except in the laiger stores 
where meetings aie held seeeril times a week In using the 
stoie meeting, some stoies follow definite eourses of study, 
others rely upon those m charge of the meeting to supply 
mateiial and lead m discussion 

Store Libraries — Business libiiries have come to be im- 
poitant as souices of information for both executives and 
employees Membeis of the organmation are urged to spend 
flee hours m the hbraiy The libiaiy contains books on mei 
chandismg, trade journals, books dealing with the various 
commodities, and books containing mfoimation on letiil sales 
manship 

Stoie manuals have been in use since 1880, but the flexible 
policy of most ictail institutions calls for the use of store 
letters, bulletins and the bulletin boaid lathei than the stoie 
manual Men’s apparel trade journals contain much irrfoima- 
tion of inestimable value to the salesperson It is unfortunate 
that trade journals, even when subscribed to, are not more 
frecjuentl}. used The present interest in men’s fashions gives 
added impetus to the use of the trade journal 

Mention has already been made of the general nature of 
stole training The specific courses in retail salesmanship 
usually include the following subjects 

I Meichandise — processes of production, geographical source 
of material, the weanng quality and othei charactei- 
istics of meichandise, reasons foi differences in retail 
prices, and coirect methods ot receiving, marking, stor- 
ing, stock control, and display 
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2 Psychology of s ilcsininship — efFecls incl classificition of 

hiijing motncs, cLmuits of tictful uggestion types ot 
custonieis imnncr uf appioich demonstration, and 
sales talk 

3 Business arithmetic 

4 Business English 

5 Voice, speech and manner 

6 Principles of economics 

7 General stoie policy 

8 Store 01 ganization 

9 Store routine 

10 Special store problems 

Below are some practical plans m actual use, which may be 
adapted to the needs of the small store ind the specially shop 

Elemental v Salesmanship 
Histoiy of store 
Cost of training 
Store’s ideal 
Store’s conduct 
Telephone courtesy 
Stole routine 

Advanced Salesmanship 
^tudying the customer 
Points m opening the sale 
Closing the sale 
Customers’ similar traits 
Types of customers 
Knowledge of merchandise 
Turnovei 

The display of merchandise 
The sales talk 

In addition to store training courses, universities are offer- 
ing courses in Merchandising, which include mateiial of imme- 
diate value to the salesperson New York University has a 
graduate school of Retailing The University of Southern 
California offers a four-year undergraduate program in Mer- 
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chandismg The Uni\ersity of Pittsbuig provides training 
in Retailing, and such univeisities as Plaivard, Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Northwestern devote courses to merchandising 
problems 

Sources of Material — The store proper provides a laboia- 
toiy of instruction Much of the material for instruction must 
come from the buyeis and othei executives liade associa- 
tions and iiianufactuieis arc active in supplying every aid to 
the advancement of the letail salesman’s education The ma- 
terial supplied fiom these groups comes in the foim of maga- 
zines, handbooks, motion pictiucs showing manufacturing 
piocesses, conventions, mail courses in retail selling, and other 
helpful mattei 

Anothei source of knowledge with legaid to the oigani- 
zation and piesentation of a store training couise is the spe- 
cially trained teachei giaduated fiom i reputable school of 
letaihng btud> of the couises offered in the univeisities just 
referred to will be suggestive of valuable souices of material 
for the tiaimng of peisonnel 

Advantages of Retail Sales Education — 1 he advantages 
of retail sales education centei around (i) the retail^i, (2) 
the public, and (3) the salesman The retailer gains a more 
efficient sales force which, by viitue of its efficienej, mini- 
mizes selling losses, mei chandise returns, and tends to build up 
greater sales to nioie satisfied customeis The consumeis con- 
fidently look to the letail salespeople for accuiate information 
eonceining mei chandise, and, in the purchase of clothing, learn 
to demand considerable service The consumer who has the 
opportunity of tiading with a well-trained salesperson is doubly 
lienefited, foi to spend money wisely and to good advantage is 
a difficult job, and the shopper will find such a salesperson of 
immeasuiable value The salespeison himself gams a well- 
founded self-confidence and self lespeet in the consciousness 
of competent ability, and experiences daily a satisfaction in 
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service that stimulates him to a stionger loyalty toward his 
emplo3tr and his job, and wakens a purposeful ambition It is 
not strange that the importance of organized tiaining for sales- 
people has been incieasinglj lecognized, and that letail selling 
IS now regal ded as a skilled employment of the hist lank 

Any type of adult business education has its difficulties No 
one method can be applied eveiywhcie with equal success 
Constant supervision and careful analysis of lesults are always 
essential But in no field, perhaps, have educational piograms 
been so fiuitful of reward as in the field of retail salesmanship 

Aftei the selection and tiaining of salespeople comes the 
pioblem of the method of lemuneration This is the coinei- 
stone of all personnel woik Ihere are many methods of com- 
pensation but thej all lecognize that seme incentive beyond the 
sti aight wage must be offered 

Methods of Paying Salespeople * — Selling costs constitute 
a consideiable item of expense to the letail clothiei and fur- 
nishei, hence the impoitance of developing productive methods 
of lemuneiation The cential problem is one of paj- plus 
incentive Yet a nice balance must be maintained In a store 
where the element of seivice is of unusual impoitance, it is 
dangei ous to emphasize the incentive of greater sales so f ai as 
to minimize the service element For this leason many stoies 
aie returning to a sti aight salaiy basis, and aie gi\mg up the 
commission plan The pioblem of paying salespeople must 
also be coiiceined with the distribution of selling and non- 
selling duties For example, in the small store and in the lural 
store, where these duties are combined, sti aight salaiies are 
the rule 


Detailed studies of the methods of paying salespeople show 
many compensation plans m retail clothing stores These plans 
may be classified under three mam divisions (i) straight 
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salary, (2) stiaight commission, and (3) a combination of 
salaiy and commission The combination of a stiaight salaiy 
and commission has its corollaiies ( i) straight salaiy supple- 
mented by a commission on sales, or a bonus 01 both, (b) profit 
sharing plans whereby tbe employee gets a certain per cent of 
the gloss 01 net piofits, and (c) efficiency plans based on the 
point system 

1 Straight S\lary Ihe stiaight salaiy is the oldest 
method of pajing, and is well adapted to the smallei store and 
to the payment of untrained employees The success of this 
type of payment depends upon the piopei selection of salesmen 
and upon the facility with which advancement in salary is made 
in relation to the development of the salespeison Although 
the stiaight salary plan may not oflfei adec^uate incentive, it 
does ha\e some vciy positive advantages It emphasizes the 
niattei of seivict and where the element of service is of decided 
importance, this method of paMiicnt is highly desirable 
Fuither, under the straight salaiy, salespeople are more willing 
to take care of stock and perfoim other non-sellmg functions 

2 Straight Commissions Undei tbe commission plan, 
salespeople are paid a certain percentage of net sales ** This 
plan provides compensation m piopoition to sales, thus giving 
a stiong mcentne to the emplojee to exeit every effort for 
laige sales volume Anothei advantage in this plan is that it 
piovides an accuiate foiecast of selling costs for budgeting 
purposes If the drawing account is pioperly adjusted and the 
percentage of commissions accurately determined for the year’s 
business, the pei iodic 1 emunei ition of the salesman is dis- 
tiibuted ovLi the yeai so that he is always assured a living 
wage , his total annual income depending upon his efforts 
Most clothiers opeiatmg undei stiaight commissions guarantee 
the employee a minimum salary because of the seasonal ele- 
ment in this business 
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The commissions vary with the size of the store and the 
range of departments m which the salesman is peimitted to 
sell Wheie salesmen aie not peimitted to sell in othei depait- 
ments, the aveiage commissions aie as follows 

Men’s clothing 47% Mens furnishings 64% 

Men s hats and caps 7 0% Men s and boys shoes 6 5% 

Boys’ clothing and tui- 
nishings 6 0 % 

The disadvantages of a stiaight commission plan are 
(i) the dangei of ovei selling, and (2) the tendency for the 
salesmen to concentiate on lines and items easiest to sell To 
overcome this latter point, the commission is sometimes 111- 
ci eased or a bonus is given on items which have been m the 
store a ceitain length ot time Most letaileis are unanimous 
111 their comment on the dangei of overselling, and the best 
salesman under the commission plan may actually piove to be 
a detriment to the stability of the store 

3 Salary and Commission In an effort to secure the 
best results from the payment plans mentioned above, a com- 
bination of a salaiy and commission is sometimes utilized 
This involves a minimum salaiy, a small commission on all 
sales, fir on sales up to the c|uota, and a larger commission on 
sales over the ciuota The minimum salary takes the form of 
a drawing account, and the variations in commission may be 
on the sliding scale plan or on a graduated scale In one exam- 
ple of the sliding scale plan, the salesman leceives on 

sales up to $40,000, 5% on $40,000 to $60,000, and 6 % on 
$60,000 and over With the graduated scale, the salesperson 
receives 5^% on sales up to $45,000, and an additional 1% 
on excess between $45,000 and $50,000, an additional iy2% 
on an excess between $50,000 and $60,000, and an additional 
2% on sales in excess of $60,000 On the basis of sales 
amounting to $100,000 the plan nets $1,300 more to the sales- 
man than the preceding plan 
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Another variation is to giaduate commissions accoi cling to 
unit sales For example, salesmen may earn 3% on all units 
up to $40, 33/2% on units from $40 to $50, 4% on units from 
$50 to $60, and 43/% oil units abo\L $60 

(a) Salary and Bonus With a salaij and bonus plan, 
the salesmen 1 eceive in addition to their 1 egular salary a certain 
amount of money or bonus given at diflereiit inteivals thiough- 
out the 'sear In the retail clothing tiade this bonus is usually 
based on an inci eased sales volume over the planned quota 
Ihus, at the end of a eertain peiiod one salesman may earn 
his salaiy only, and anothei, hj going ovei his quota, 1 eceive 

a bonus If a salesman shows a tendency to fall below his 

quota, he is transfeired to anothei department or placed on 
a diffeient compensation basis 

In men’s elothmg, the quota is based on a 4% average latc 
of selling expense fins is a mean of the monthly peicentages, 
winch vary fioin 33^% to 43<%, aeeording to the month At 
the beginning of each jear a monthly selling pei cent rate is 
figiiied, and all quotas aie derived from them Above the 
quota the salesman leceivts 2% bonus 

Common quota and bonus pei centages are shown below 
Mens weai 4%- 7c^ciuota bonus 

Habeidashery 1;%- 8% quota !%-■;% bonus 

Shoes S%-io% quota i%-4% bonus 

Hats and caps 5 %- 6 % quota 3%-S% bonus 

The quota bonus sjstem has the advantages of reducing 
selling costs, despite the fact that it lequires constant supei- 
Msion Aggressive salesmen are apt to reap the greater bene- 
fits, which raises an objection, namely, that the salesman is 
apt to push sales to the curtailment of permanent customer 
relations 

Theie are also so-called extra commissions m the foim of 
“spiffs” and “P M s” (premium money) This type of com 
mission is used to encourage salesmen to cleai the store of 
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meichandise which has been left oi-er, oi is apt to be left ovei, 
after the season foi that article is gone Many stoies place a 
diiect time limit on the ai tides on which P M s are given 
Experience has showm that it is more effective to give a P M 
of lo cents than to take a markdown of fom times as much 
It IS the function of the letail stoie to bring values to the atten- 
tion of customers, and frequently this extra commission is a 
justifiable means of accomplishing this result The danger of 
the spiff or P M is to place the interest of the salesperson first 
and thus tempt him to disiegaid the interest of the customer 

Compensation piactice in retail clothing stores includes 
bonuses for exceeding daily sales, foi cooperation with other 
departments, and bonuses intended to keep drawing accounts 
at a minimum For example, a bonus of is offered on 

all amounts earned over money advanced at the end of the 
settlement period In some retail institutions, a service bonus 
is paid yeaily on the basis of annual salary for the length of 
time in service of the company 

(b) Profit Sharing In addition to their regular wage, 
employees in some stores aie given a share in the net profit of 
the concein The aim of this policy is to identify the interest 
of the employee with the interest of the store So far as the 
aim IS concei ned, it is a desirable one, but in actual practice the 
policy IS generally unfortunate The employee is generally 
uninformed about the financial status of the business and 
ignoiant, likewise, of the business cycle and its effect on profits 
It IS theiefoie difficult for the salesperson to account for any 
decrease in what he believes to be his share in profit The 
profit sharing plan as such is, therefore, not recommended Its 
incentive had best be attained in some othei fashion 

(c) Point System Payment plans based on the point 
system aie not widely used in retail clothing stores Under 
these plans the salesman is graded according to his per cent 
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increase in sales The net eflect of this plan is similar to the 
bonus and extra commission system 

Non-Selhng Personnel — The common method of pa\ment 
of non-selling personnel is the straight wage Hmvevei, some 
of the larger stoies have made analyses of the vaiioiis non- 
selling duties and have worked out bonus plans even for those 
engaged in non-selling activities The general piinciples of a 
bonus plan in non-selling depaitments are the same as m the 
bonus plan for the salespeople 

Buyers’ Compensations — ^The problems involved in 
buyers’ compensation are similar to those in the payment of 
salespeople, and the bases of reward are practically the same 
The most common practice of stores is to pay the buyer on the 
basis of the successful operation of his depaitment In the 
clothing department, estimates show that most buyers receive 
between 2 % and 25%, based on sales Some practices involve 
paying buyers a minimum salary plus a bonus in the form of 
a commission on net sales Other buyers are paid a percentage 
on maintained markup 

Statistics as to Methods of Paying Salespeople — The 
comparative use of the various plans of paying salespeople is 
indicated in Table 6, page 184 It is noted that stiaight salaiies 
predominate in the smaller stoies, straight commissions m the 
larger stores, and the salary and commission in stores of middle 
size 

Figures are also available for total payments received by 
highest salesmen and lowest salesmen in the clothing depart- 
ments of representative stores for the year 1927 The highest 
salaries ranged from $2,450 to $7190, the majority weie 
between $3 000 and $4 000 The lowest salaries ranged fiom 
$1,580 to $3,400 This figuie IS abo\c the estimate made of 
the average annual wage of men’s clothing store employees in 
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Table 6 Methods or Paying SALrsPEOPLr in Retail Clothing 
Stores eor 1927 (Stores grouped according to total annual 

SALES volume) 


1927 

Total Annual Sales Volume 

Paying 

Straight 

Salanes 

Paying 

Straight 

Commission 

Paying 
Salary and 
Commission 


% 

% 

% 

Below $100,000 

64 0 

7 0 

29 0 

$100 000-$200,000 

40 0 

30 0 

30 0 

$200,oo-$5oo 000 

25 0 

12 5 

62 5 

$500 000-1 1, 000, 000 

16 0 

66 0 

18 0 

Above $1,000,000 

10 0 

80 0 

10 0 


ten cities This average extends from $1,265 in Spnngfield, 
Illinois, to $1,932 in Chicago 

The various methods of payment discussed above possess 
merits varying with the size and t3''pe of stoie It is essential 
that the compensation plan be adapted to the particulai store 
This IS determined, foi the most pait, by analyzing the ratio 
of selling expense to total sales and considering the distribution 
of the salesman’s time between selling and non-selling duties 
Such an analysis would indicate that oftentimes store owners 
are working for their salespeople, when just the reverse is sup- 
posed to be the case 

Labor Turnover m Retail Stores — Labor turnover refers 
to replacements in the working force of an establishment dui- 
ing a given period There is a continuous change of personnel 
111 any tiade whose opeiations lequne the employment of a 
considerable number of persons A constant changing m any 
store is undesirable because it tends to increase wages and out- 
lay for hiring and training, to lower the productiveness of the 
stole, and to reduce the volume of business A small organi- 
zation IS often unconscious of any labor problems because per- 
sonal contact of employer and employee eliminates misunder- 

" The National Retail Clothier March 33 1938 
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standing and friction In higer stoics this is not the ease 
Resignations, “hij-oft ind dischaiges constitute the piincipal 
causes of tin novel in a numbei of retail stoies investigated 

Cost of Labor Turnover " — It is difficult to asceitain accu- 
rately the cost of laboi turnovei, but estimates indicate that an 
expense valuing from $20 to $50 is undeigone in losing and 
leplacing an employee 

The costs of laboi turnovei are heie considered with respect 
to (i) the employer, (2) the employee, and (3) the public 
The cmployei in replacing an experienced employee, entails 
expenses due to (a) loss of skill of former employee, (b) ad- 
■vertising foi new emplo>ee, fc) inteiviewing and hiring the 
new employee, (d) adapting new employees to their position, 
(e) reduced sales, (f) loss of goodwill due to dissatisfaction 
of customers 

The employee makes some sacrifice in (a) loss of earnings 
while unemplojed, (b) expense and difficulty in sccuiing a 
new position, (c) possible low eainings while learning the new 
position, and (d) loweied efficiency through intermittent 
employment 

The bill den of labor turnovei is in pait, shaied by the 
public Labor turnover mci eases the expense of retail, opeia- 
tion, which m some cases is passed on to the consumer The 
public also encounters inconvenience and dissatisfaction be- 
cause of the pool service that is inevitably occasioned by 
changes in the employed personnel 

Summary — This chapter has conceined itself with the 
physical problems of location and stock arrangement, on the 
one hand, and personnel problems, on the othei Both piob- 
lems have as their objective the development of goodwill and 
pationage A poor location, disoiderly airangement of stock, 
and inefficient salespeople diive customeis away fiom the store 

« iTlinr Turnover in Nebriskn Depirtment Stores’* "Unnersltj of Nebrnuka 
College a£ Busmesb Administr ition BtiHum No 8 
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Convei sely, well-loc-itecl stoi es, w ith satisfactory stock arrange 
ments and a well-tiaincd, aleit peisonnel, piactically compel 
patronage 

These problems not only centei toward the goodwill of the 
store, but, when piopeily analyzed, make foi greatei profits 
thiough expense reduction Both rent and wages must be 
observed with lefeience to total sales The whole question of 
proper adjustment of expense factors to sales is one of the 
most difficult of the opeiating problems and will, later on, 
receive fuller tieatment 



CHAPTER 8 


REIAIL BUYING 

The pioblems and discussions of eailter chapters, particu 
larly Chaptei 7, have been considered largely from the point 
of -view of the tiadcsman who has goods to sell at a profit to a 
consuming public But in a very leal sense the retailer is a 
lepiesentative of the community s interest For one of his 
essential functions is to act as pui chasing agent foi the com- 
munity In this capacity the letailer interpiets consumer 
demand in all its varied aspects to the producer, and secures 
foi his community articles suited to its needs and to its purse 
In the merchandising scheme, retail buying is, therefore, one of 
the connecting links between pioduction and consumption 

With the shift from a seller’s maiket to a consumeis 
market, the task of retail purchasing has become more difficult 
Trading habits of consumers, the interest 111 fashion, and the 
competitive influence in the retailing of men’s wear have com- 
bined to enhance the importance of the retail buyer, aniJ, at the 
same time, to make more difficult the task of efficient buying 

Some of the important buying problems — biijing with the 
fashion cycle, order distribution according to various sizes and 
types, etc , were analyzed in the discussion of the retail disti 1- 
bution of men’s wear Another problem, the importance of 
buying as a competitive element, received consideration m our 
discussion of retail types, especially the chain store It is the 
object of this chapter to give further emphasis to these points 
and, m addition, to consider (i) the problem of retail buying 
as it applies to the men’s apparel trade, giving attention to such 
factors as the buyers’ qualifications, and buying channels. 
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(2) the pimcipleb iinclerl>ing a scientific Iniying policy, (3) 
hand-to-mouth buying, and (4) concenti ated Iniying 

A most impoitant pioblem m letail disti ibution, particu- 
larly of men’s weai is the tendency toward cooperative retail 
buying, and Chapter 9 is devoted to this topic 

The Buying Problem in Men’s Wear Merchandising — 
The buyer’s eftort 111 men’s wear merchandising is directed 
toward having m the stqre the right goods at the right time, 
in light quantities, at the right prices This is but another 
way of saying that the letailer’s buying problem is an inter- 
pretation of consumer demand To repeat what was stated m 
an early chapter, the retailer must buy what customers can buy, 
buy what 'customers like, and buy what customers will buy 
A successful men’s wear buyer mu5,t measure up to a high level 
ot ability and intelligence 

Qualifications of the Buyer — The buyer of men’s apparel 
must be moie than a buying specialist — ^lie must be a good 
merchandiser, possessing tact, judgment, and honesty He 
must be fiee from the seductions of commercial bribery 

In most lines of men’s apparel, it is essential that the buyer 
possess- what might be called a style sense That is, he should 
have the ability to visualize the various garments with refer- 
ence to the needs of his customers Many successful buyers 
make it a point to select garments for paiticulai individuals 
who patronize their store 

The buyer should be willing to make a proper use of 
recoids and information which a good system of stock control 
places before him Buyers who work against scientific guides 
to judgment, such as a control system, are stumbling blocks to 
successful retailing 

Place of the Buyer in Store Organization — The place 
of the buyer in the retail organization depends upon the size 
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and type of store In the larger stores, the buyer may or may 
not be the merchandising manager for his department, although 
best results are obtained when the buyer does his own mer- 
chandising The same buying functions must be performed in 
both the large and small store The large store buyer has the 
benefit of specialized advice from the merchandising staff, and 
in some cases from fashion advisers, yet, in many respects, 
the small store buyer has considerable advantage in buying 
He is in more active contact with the consumer and is con- 
stantly m a position to secure information which will enable 
him to interpret more closely the demand of his community 
Ihe small store buyer is again at a disadvantage, however, 
because of duties that are too varied 

In most retail clothing stores, the buying is done by the 
proprietor, who is frequently assisted by his salesmen In 
some stores the responsibility of purchasing for certain depart- 
ments falls to one of the salesmen who is in active contact with 
that department and more apt to be informed on customer 
choices Most buying is haphazard and there is abundant 
oppoitumty for its improvement 

Phases of the Buying Problem — Retail buying is buying 
for a definite resale price, elements of markup and maikdown 
must be considered Price zones must be determined and pur- 
chasing directed to them 

It is important that the retailer keep in mind that he is 
buying to a definite retail price rather than at wholesaler’s cost 
This retail price must be high enough to allow for markdowns 
which may have to be made before the season is over If sales 
were carefully analyzed, it would be found that the bulk of the 
sales IS made m from three to five price ranges Yet many 
retailers insist on buying in eighteen or twenty price ranges, 
because of their failuie to analyze sales with reference to price 
distribution and their consequent ignorance of a vital condition 
in their business 
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The retail buying problem is also modified by the type of 
merchandise earned Ceitam items of men’s appaiel ire more 
01 less staple items and as such aie pm chased contmuouslv 
othei items aie affected by stj’le The buying of staples is an 
example of routine buying, the buying of style goods an 
example of problem buying In the case of pioblem buying, 
the interpretation of the community's taste is more difficult, 
because more individual prices and elements of quality and 
style must be considered The stock ranges vaiy moie than 
in the case of routine buying In either type of buying, how- 
ever, there is always the problem of leplenishing the stock, 01 
“supplementary buying” 

Other factors entering into the retailer’s buying problem 
are distance fiom market, credit facilities, use of nationally 
adveitised and bianded goods, use of exclusive agency agree- 
ments, and nature of sales promotion program 

In the case of substitution by the manufacturer, the retailer 
may be forced to place his business with anothei concein, 
although sometimes, on the contiary, this practice might satis- 
factorily supply his trade Substitution is moie often a by- 
product of supplementary buying 

Spme retail buyers make a practice of sharpshooting, spend- 
ing time in the maiket seeking low-end assortments and job 
lots This practice is unsound, as it results m filling the store 
with an inferior grade of merchandise not suited to the retail- 
er’s trade, which detracts from the sale of his regular stock 
It IS much safer to confine buying to reliable resources and 
give less attention to bargaining and price hunting 

The lack of a good stock control system complicates the 
task of retail buying Almost anyone can be a successful 
bujer on a nsing market, but when the market is lecedmg and 
prices are fluctuating downward, the utmost care is necessaiy 
Stock control furnishes a guide to this situation, and, as has 
been noted before, it follows that successful retail buying 
becomes a definite part of merchandise planning and contiol 
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Because the buying pioblem has giown to be a complicated 
mattei, the letail buyci now seeks the maiket In some cases, 
this takes the form of definite market repi esentation, eithei 
through a lesident buying office or through some cooperative 
buying association Ihe immediate reasons foi the retail 
buyer’s seeking the market aic the incieasmg lapidity of style 
changes, the necessity of studying market souices controlled 
buying, price changes, and the desn ability of seeming what 
might be called men’s wear novelties Maiket lepi esentation 
sometimes comes about because of the dcsiies of ictailers to 
establish a cential buying office, wheie they can pool then 
pui chases 

Buying Channels — A lesouice in merchandising is a place 
wheie a bujer may secure his line of merchandise Basically, 
there aie three general lesources pi unary, secondaiy, and 
foreign The pnmaiy resources aie those of the manufac 
turer or producer, the secondaiy resources refei to the jobber 
or wholesalei, and the foreign resources may be diiect to the 
foreign producei or his agent The trend in men’s appaiel 
buying IS decidedly toward inoie diiect contacts klen’s and 
boys’ clothing and men’s hats aie, in most instances, puj chased 
direct fiom the manufacturer Men’s fuimshings ind work 
clothing may be purchased from the wholesalei 01 jobber, but 
the tendency is decidedly toward dnect pui chasing Ihe 
wholesalei and jobber aie important m buying of a supple- 
mentary nature Foieign resources aie used by the laigei 
and moie exclusive shops, who have repiesentatives in foieign 
centeis to do their purchasing 

Methods o£ Buying — The piedominatmg method of buy- 
ing in the men’s apparel tiade is from salesmen Theie are 
also other forms of buying, such as by mail, and through 
resident buyers, and cooperative buying offices Retail clothiers 
also avail themselves of central market facilities, such as nier- 
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chandise fans and buycis weeks, winch ha\e achieved some 
populant> in the laiger mirkets 

Sound merchandisinc; practice does not presuppose the 
adoption of one method of buying to the exclusion of others 
Despite the fact that it may take time, most successful buyers 
are quite willing to examine new sources of supply This 
practice enables the bu\er better to estimate the value of the 
resources he is using Retail bu} mg is a composite of several 
methods, and any recent changes in buying are merely super- 
impositions upon older methods 

Buying of a supplementary nature is frequently accom- 
plished thiough the mail order, through routine buying fioni 
salesmen, and thiough problem buying from salesmen and 
direct from the central market 

There are still some letailers who insist that they empha- 
size selling and let the buying take care of itself But, m view 
of the facts that have been brought out above, it is evident that 
the buying of men’s apparel is a difficult mattei and it is safe 
to say that, if merchandise is properly bought and the needs of 
the community kept m mind, greater sales are possible and 
losses from markdowns minimized The letailer who formu- 
lates a~ scientific buying policy is undoubtedly serving best both 
his community and his own interests 

Scientific Buying — The first step in scientific buying is 
the adoption of a budgetary and stock contiol system In the 
absence of such a system, records covering the same material 
must be developed The buyer should not be hampered with 
statistics which are of no direct use to him, but he should have 
a simple statement based on past performance, present stock 
records, and planned sales 

In essence, scientific buying may be characterized by the 
phrase, “Buy from yourself first ’ This is but another way of 
stating that the retailei should make his purchases on the basis 
of the sales analysis from his own store records If he finds 
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that most of his business is conhned to several price ranges, he 
should concentiate his buying on these price ranges If he 
finds that certain standard models or patterns have wide favor 
in his community, on these he should concentrate his buying 
This does not mean that a pait of the buying budget should 
not be used foi developing new fashions but it does mean that 
retailers should refrain from buying merchandise obviously 
not in demand by their community 

The aim of scientific buying is the correct gaging of the 
consumeis’ wants Such gaging can be best achieved by 
developing a plan befoie the opening of the buying season 
For example, a complete plan for the men’s clothing depart- 
ment includes 

1 Estimated sales, planned stocks, and purchases for the 

entire department m teims of dollars 

2 Estimated sales, planned stocks, and purchases for each 

subdivision m terms of dollars 

3 Estimated sales, planned stocks, and purchases by items of 

mei chaiidise 

This plan coveis a six months’ peiformance the spring season, 
extending from March to August inclusive, and the fall season, 
covering the months from September to February inclusive 
It IS detailed for each month of the season and is subject to 
adjustments duiing the season It should be used merely as a 
guide 

In addition to this plan, certain reports are necessary Of 
these the “open-to-buy” report is most important This report 
shows at any time during the period how much has been spent 
and how much of the appropriation remains to be spent Where 
a piece control system is in operation, the “open-to-buy” report 
may further indicate in actual pieces how much has been pur- 
chased and how much may be pui chased To determine the 
“open-to-buy,” it is necessary to have figures of stock on hand, 
outstanding oiders, and goods m transit The total sum is 
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then to be deducted Trom the purchase allotment for the period 
which gives the “open-to buy” report 
To illustrate 

Pui chase allotment $15000 

Stock on hand $10000 

Outstandine;- outers this date 1^000 

Goods in transit 500 

Total expended ii 500 

Open-to buy $3, 500 

In an earlier period in retailing men’s apparel, merchants 
secured their entire season’s requirement in a single purchase 
With the shift to a consumer’s market and the increased in- 
terest in fashion, this procedure is undesirable Now, only 
40% to 60% IS purchased at the beginning of the buying 
season, leaving 60% to 40% “open-to-buy ” This allows for 
style changes and quick changes in demand Just how much 
IS left “open-to-buy depends upon the particular items It is 
poor business policy to be under-bought in items where the 
demand is fairly steady, and the element of fashion less 
apparent In such cases the initial order may reach of 
the season’s requirement 

The buyer should also have at hand reports recording the 
turnover of various items, a statement of fast-selling and slow- 
selling lines and prices, a comparison of sales and stocks, and 
past seasons’ compaiisons Further, figures on markup and 
markdown aid the buyer, and many buyers would profit by 
studying the merchandise in which the largest amounts of 
reduction are taken Such information may point to over- 
buying as an important cause of markdowns 

Any information on consumer demand is also of value to 
the retail buyer Weather reports are an aid in immediate 
buying, and the relation of sales to the various changes in the 
weather is an increasingly necessary bit of information 

Scientific buying has been used synonymously with hand- 
to-mouth buying If properly understood, this is all right, but 
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the term has been so misused that many producers think that 
a retailer with a control system is not buying properly In this 
the pioducer eiis seiiously, and it will be well worth our while 
to give to the pioblem of hand-to-mouth buying further 
attention 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying^ — Rigidly interpreted, the term 
hand-to-mouth buying means “without any planned foresight ” 
In actual piactice, this is exactly what hand-to-mouth buying 
does not mean It more practically means controlled buying, 
or buying with reference to store need based on community 
1 equii ements Various terms have arisen to describe this prac- 
tice “Current Buying, ’ “Controlled Buying,” “Quick Turn- 
ovei Buying,” “Provident Buying,” “Normal Buying,” and 
“Short-Term Buying ” However, common usage dictates the 
use of the teim hand-to-mouth or conti oiled buying 

The problem of controlled buying is not a new one It has 
commanded considerable attention since 1920, because of the 
increased use of the practice and because it is generally con- 
sidered a part of the post-war development 

The f Dices which have made hand-to mouth buying pos- 
sible are closely related For purposes of analysis these forces 
may be separated into two divisions (i) general fofces, or 
general causes of hand-to-mouth buying, (2) forces which 
have brought the retailer to determine upon the use of a 
hand-to-mouth buying policy 

Turning to the fiist set of causes, we note the increase in 
production facilities during the war period and the post-war 
boom of 1919 Production facilities far exceeded the require- 
ments of consumer demand, not only for the consuming public 
of this country, but for such export demands as existed after 
1922 This over-capacity in the apparel industry has been 
estimated at no less than 50% m excess of what it should be 
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to balance consumer dennnd Such a situation tends decidedly 
to make for a consumer s maiket and subsequently for a buyer’s 
market on the pait of retail buyers Excessive plant capacity 
IS a normal situation in any competitive industry, but this con- 
dition 111 the men s wear industry was greatly aggravated — and 
still is — by the abnormal conditions indicated above Another 
general factor making possible hand-to-mouth buying was the 
improved facilities for transportation and communication 
This brought about quicker deliveries and the size of orders 
could thus be reduced 

Many forces have brought the retailer to determine upon 
the use of a hand-to-niouth buying policy The fear of falling 
prices and the fear of the reduction of purchases on the part 
of consumers forced retailers to buy carefully In this respect, 
hand to mouth buying definitely reflects a similar tendency on 
the part of consumers 

Another foice which had been under way for some time 
might be called the education of the retailer This expressed 
itself 111 the adoption of control systems An analysis of 
internal records during a time of pressure forces the retailer 
to pay more attention to rapid stock turns and the evils of 
improper buying A buyer or manager, signing a markdown 
slip and- stating the reasons for taking the price reduction, 
can not help but be influenced when the reason is constantly 
“overstocked ” 

Two related forces that prompt the retailer to adopt a con- 
trol buying policy are the fear of style changes and the fickle- 
ness of consumer demand In this period of rapid industrial 
development, inpreased purchasing power, and increased leisure, 
consumers are open to rapid style changes It is a situation of 
this kind that causes a dealer to buy only from 40% to 60% 
of his season’s requirements, and rely upon short-term buying 
for the remainder Fickleness of demand has attained a higher 
point annually since the war Public education through mov- 
ing pictures, radios, and aggressive magazine and newspaper 
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publications has tended to create a country-wide demand for a 
gieat number of articles which previously had a sale only in 
certain sections With a policy of hand-to mouth buying, the 
losses due to demand changes are at least shared between the 
manufacturer and the retailer 

The results of hand-to-mouth buying can best be analyzed 
through a discussion of the manner in which they react upon 
the wholesale distributor and upon the retailei In the cloth- 
ing industry, hand-to-mouth buying means the definite accept- 
ance of a style or fashion risk which the men’s appaiel pro- 
ducer has already assumed This necessitates cariying stocks 
in larger vaiiety and the development of facilities for making 
1 apid deliveries Hand-to-mouth buying means that the burden 
of financing the holding of stocks must fall upon the wholesale 
distributor Likewise, the burden of forecasting demand and 
style changes shifts definitely to the wholesale distributor In 
some lines, the effect of hand-to-mouth or contiol buying has 
been to inci ease the production cost 

From the retailer’s viewpoint hand-to-mouth buying of the 
pioper type is now a permanent practice Unfortunately, many 
retailers mistake a short-sighted policy of undei -buying for 
(what they consider) hand-to mouth buying This is especially 
true in the case of those stores that operate without the aid 
of an adequate control system This mistaken policy is carried 
to the point of assuming that a high turnover results from what 
is essentially under-buying I 

The dangers of such a policy are obvious It means, in 
many cases, that the retailer of men’s apparel is falling down 
in his capacity as purchasing agent for the community he is 
regularly “out” of many items that the customer desires, or his 
showing is inadequate, m models, in sizes, and in price ranges 
The wholesale distributor has a just objection to this pro- 
cedure On the other hand, a policy of controlled buying based 
on a careful merchandise plan prevents the retailer from being 
under-purchased and from operating without sufficient mer- 
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chandise to satisfy his tiade This is the true use of hand-to- 
mouth or controlled buying 

In adapting distiibution policies to our changing retail situ- 
ation, many wholesale distributors have advocated concen- 
trated buying On the surface this appears to be a sales 
promotion plan, but, when carefully analyzed, it points to 
economies that can not be realized under a scattered buying 
program 

Concentrated Buying — The retailer who adopts the policy 
of concentrated buying confines his purchases to as few 
resources as is economically practical This does not mean 
that the retailer necessarily buys his full requirements from 
one resource, but it does mean that he buys about 50% from 
one resource The policy is not a new one and for some time 
has been urged, with varying degrees of emphasis, by whole- 
sale distiibutors The exclusive agency is, in effect, a foim of 
concentrated buying Wilson Brothers, of Chicago, have piob- 
ably done more than any other one concern to educate the 
retailer to the economies of this form of buying With the 
significant changes entering the field of meichandising, other 
concerns aie now uiging this policy more strongly than ever 

Sipiplification of buying (to be later discussed) is con- 
cerned with the reduction of lines, prices, and styles And 
concentrated buying is a part of simplification, since it, too, 
aims at the reduction of lines 

In order to make concentrated buying effective, all the prin- 
ciples of successful buying must be employed It is especially 
necessary that unusual care be given to the selection of the 
merchandise resource 

For the most part, the advantages of concentrated buying 
are as follows ® 

I Concentrated buying makes for promptness in delivery, 
and dependability as to qualitj, workmanship, size, and 
price 

“ S-dward M Skinner The A B C o£ Concentration pp 7-8 
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2 The mci chant is able to do a larger volume of business on 

a smaller investment A stock consisting of seveial 
biands must include complete scales and assortments of 
each to give service The concentrator has but a single 
line to keep assorted 

3 His business, because of its volume, if for no other reason, 

becomes a more impoitant item to the manufactuier 
with whom he concenti ates, with the result that he 
receives better service 

4 He becomes a pait of a nation-wide organization which 

has had long experience in studying the principles and 
policies of letail merchandising upon which his success 
depends 

5 He has fewer details to attend to when buying which 

gives him moie time for selling He inspects fewei 
lines and visits fewei houses on his bujing tups with 
more satisfactory results 

6 His advertising becomes more effective because advertising 

that points out the definite specific talking points of a 
single brand is moie economical, moie cumulative, and 
more effective than that which is scattered ovei the 
varied selling points of several lines 

7 Buying concentration reduces ciedit difficulty It is a well- 

known fact that a number of ci editors holding ..small 
accounts are more anxious to force a retailei into leor- 
gamzation or bankruptcy than one creditor cairymg one 
large account As a matter of fact, in the second case, 
the single creditor would probably endeavoi to assist the 
letailer debtor out of his difficulty 

The disadvantages of concentrated buying rest mainly on 
the improper use of this form of buying, rather than on the 
principle itself A retailei should not rely too exclusively upon 
one, 01 even upon a few, sources for his supply, as this may 
entail a loss m times of quick demand changes or of price 
changes There is the danger of ovei -Inlying, which is, of 
course, true undei any form of buying Finally, relations aie 
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apt to piove unsatis factory , delneries letaided or the account 
refused 

In conclusion, the majoutv of retadeis would do well to 
confine their puichases to fewei lesomces since the danger of 
over-concentiation is not serious in the retail clothing tiadc 

Summary — Buying is one of the most impoitant activities 
in merchandising The success of any store depends on its 
stocking goods that consumeis want to buy This is the prob- 
lem of retail buying as it applies to the men’s appaiel trade 

In most retail clothing stoies, buying is a non-specialized 
activity pel formed bv the owner oi one of his salesmen 
Among the laige-scale retaileis, it is a speciah/td activity 
'Ihe qualifications of the buyer and the duties pei formed are 
the same in eithei case 

Ihe retail bu>er has a numbei of lesouices open to him 
and he may utilize sevei al methods in buying The important 
thing IS to adopt methods and select resomccs adapted to the 
itore in question For example, it is uneconomical for many 
bmall retailers to maintain market i epresentation m one of the 
large centers Then chief lehance must be on visits from 
salesmen Similaily, primary and foreign sources may not be 
open to them 

The foundation stone of proper retail buying is the foimu- 
lation of a buying plan based on the experience of the store 
To be effective, this should be a part of a season’s meichandise 
plan 

Scientific buying is buying what the store can actually sell 
A specific buying plan meiely exemplifies this statement in 
terms of the store’s experience Many retailers insist on liuy- 
ing in fifteen price langes, when 90% of their business conies 
from three or four price ranges Information available from 
stock control 1 ecords would overcome this waste 

It IS further necessary that buying be directed toward defi- 
nite retail price and not made on the basis of wholesale prices 
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Man> lelail clothieis eir m having then puidnses made 
entuely on wholesale puce, instead of puichasmg to hi the 
actual retail puce demanded with due allowance foi the proper 
mai kup 

The practice of hand-to-mouth buying is a desirable one if 
ptopeilv understood Hand-to-mouth buying does not mean 
insufficient buying it means controlled buying, and is the 
happy result of a scientific buying policy based upon inteipic- 
tation of consumer demand 

Most retailers buy from too many resources They would 
piofit from concentration of their pui chases with fewer con- 
ceins Concentnted buying, however, involves great care in 
the selection of a resource 
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COOPERATIVE RETAIL BUYING 

Coopentive retail buying, ‘ or group buying, is the collec- 
tive puichase of commodities by a gioup of retaileis It 
represents the effort of independent retaileis (and some manu 
facturers of men’s weai as well) to secuie some of the quan- 
tity-buying advantages enjoyed by the chain store 

In the retail clothing and fuimshings trade, group buying 
IS an effective tendency rather than an important market fact 
It is to be viewed more as a tiend m distiibution, but a tiend 
which, in the opinion of many, offeis enoimous possibilities 
The material for the present chapter was lecnnted fiom 
definite primary sources In the first place, it was ascertained, 
by means of a survey of wholesale distributors, the extent to 
which they were selling to group buying organizations Second, 
a sepal ate investigation brought out the actual selling expe- 
rienceg, of these concerns m their dealings with cooperative 
buying groups Particular note was made of such points as 
pi ice policy, lines best adapted to cooperative buying, percent 
age of total annual sales volume going to coopeiative buying 
organizations, motives in selling to group buying conceins, and 
economies effected by selling to group buying organizations 
Next, important gioup buying organizations were surveyed as 
to their history and policies Finally, retailers who purchase 
collectively gave their personal opinions of the values and 
defects of this form of buying 

In order that the problem of group buying may be more 
properly appreciated, a summary of the general economic facts 

Tor more complete discussion of general features of cooperative buying consult 
Kenneth Dameron Harvard Bnmiess Remew July 1928, pp 443-456 
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bearing on the situation is presented, followed by a more de- 
tailed analysis based on the piiniary data outlined above In 
ordei to simplify the analysis, the material is piesented under 
the following subdivisions (i) the economic background of 
cooperative retail buying, (2) development of cooperative 
buying organizations, (3) the cooperative retail buying of 
men’s wear, (4) the retailer and cooperative buying, (5) the 
wholesale distributor and group buying, and (6) social aspects 
of cooperative retail buying 

The Economic Background of Cooperative Retail Buying 
Coopei ative or group buying has been a more or less active 
force in general retailing since 1888 It is only within the past 
decade that the cooperative purchasing of apparel goods has 
become prominent, the earlier cooperative efforts were con 
fined almost solely to food staples As soon as the element ot 
fashion assumes importance, the factois dictating the tiend of 
a group activity become complex This complexity has been 
due. 111 part, to fundamental changes of production which date 
back to 1920 and 1921 , in part, to the development of cert im 
retail types which appear to possess a tiemendous buying 
advantage, and, in part, to the shift to a coiisiimei 's market 
Viewed in this light, cooperative buying is a leflex'of oui 
changing methods of distribution 

Many letail pioblems aie, at piesent, receiving group tie it- 
ment Credit problems and methods of control have come in 
foi a ceitain share of coahtional activity Such impoitant 
problems as alterations, return goods, the training of sales 
people, selling, and advertising are conspicuous examples ot 
cooperative effort — cooperative adveitising m paiticulai 
Standardization of sizes has been inspiied, in part, by the 
activity of retail groups and manufactuiing gioups, with the 
cooperation of the Bureau of Standaids Cooperative buying 
is, in these respects, a part of a great, general cooperative 
tiend in merchandising 
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Production Conditions Aid Group Buying — The normal 
situation in a cnmi>ctiti\c industu, such as the men’s apparel 
industry, is excessu e pi mt capacity, at the present time exag 
geiated because ot the ahnoimal development of the war 
period Many such plants, in older to get a legiilanzed pro- 
duction, are willing to sell at low prices to large buyers In 
contrast to the sales and disti ibutive policies in the pi oducing 
apparel trade coopeiative buying is an attempt on the part of 
retailers to take u\ei the manufactuier’s and wholesaler s sell- 
ing organization All the conditions in this mdustiy tend to 
emphasize the advantages of this coopciatne action Foi, as 
an industry, it is charactei ized by deci easing costs, and in it 
the seasonal element and st}le factois aie important, high 
piessure distribution is the rule, and over-capacity is the 
normal situation And, finally, the apparel industry has tended 
to concentrate in large centeis, thus making possible the estab- 
lishment of a cooperatue buying office New Yoik, with its 
pioximity to Philadelphia, Rochestei, and Baltimore, is an 
excellent example ot the type of market sought by the gioup 
buying syndicates Approximately eight hundied coopeiative 
retail buying organizations have offices m this desnable center ^ 

Cham Stores Furnish Impetus to Cooperative Buying — 
The fact that conditions of production demand a mass outlet 
accounts, m many respects, for the emergence of certain letail 
types possessing laige buying power Ihese, in turn, have 
foiced other retail types to select cooperative activity as a com- 
petitive device The chain store, department store, and mail 
order house are the principal souices of a competitive irritation 
that results in gi oup buying By many, indeed, this group or 
cooperative buying has been looked upon as the only means of 
meeting chain store competition 

There still remain, however, certain manufacturers, who, 
rather than sell to cooperative units, or undergo the hazards of 

= This figure is at best an estimate, because so many old line resident buyers are 
now engaged in group buying 
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selling to chain stores, prefer to contiol their own retail out 
lets One manufacturer even suggests that this will be the 
inevitable outcome of all group buying ’ 

A Consumer’s Market Necessitates Better Buying — 
Another factor that has given impetus to the gioup buying 
movement is the consumer’s market The consumer today is 
better informed as to prices, styles, and fashions The avail- 
ability of merchandise news and information is nation-wide 
The popularity of the motion picture theater, ease of travel, 
widespread ability to read and write, and national advertising 
keep the consumer well abreast of the current merchandising 
situation Consumer thought frequently outdistances store 
thought Thus the selective function of the retail buyer be- 
comes increasingly important, many group buying offices are 
of the opinion that this is their most important service The 
foregoing factors, all of them earmaiks of a consumer’s 
market, foreshadow imperative and radical adjustments in 
buying methods The apparel trade is peculiarly sensitive to 
the style whims of the consumer and the retailei has become 
rather a caterer to public wants than a mere distributor of 
goods 1 o such an unexpected position has the logic of modern 
merchandising led him This logical development h^s been 
hastened by the recent changes in production, consumption, 
and retail distnbution already presented These changes, by 
placing a premium upon more eflfective business procedure, 
have led to a more extended application of the cooperative 
principle Some outstanding group buying organizations, for 
instance, were organized primarily for reseaich purposes, and 
their group purchases have been evolved therefrom as an effi- 
cient means of meeting the newer and more difficult distribu- 
tion problems 

Most retailers merchandise at certain price intervals , that 
IS, high-priced, medium-priced, and low-priced Cooperative 

^Statement of Paul Feiss of Joseph and Feiss before Tri State Convention of 
Retail Clothiers Atlantic City February si 1928 
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buying in men’s wear may come in just below the high-priced 
lines, but more often it centeis around the low-piiced lines 
The objectne here is to secure a large sale of an authentically 
styled, popular-priced line In othei cases, cooperative buying 
IS utilized as a supplementary resource, the retail unit talving 
advantage of special puce offers It is the practice of one 
cooperative organization to send monthly to each store new 
style merchandise, popularly priced This plan takes care of 
the individual retailei’s problem of securing new merchandise 
continuously at no extra cost 

Although accuiate data are lacking, it is estimated that 
from between 5% and 20% of member store purchases are 
made through cooperative channels An executive of a depart- 
ment store that practices group buying suggests that as high as 
25 % of then mei chandise might well be pui chased through the 
group if proper cooperation were seemed* 

Development of Cooperative Buying Organizations 

Cooperative buying may originate within retail groups or 
it may be introduced to those groups by wholesale distributors 
When so inti oduced, it becomes, in a sense, a sales promotion 
plan JHere we shall discuss it as a type of group buying 

Without going into the history of group buying schemes, 
five types may be mentioned Many of these types overlap in 
their functions and many have developed to meet the distri- 
bution problem of a particular commodity These five types 
are (i) the buying club, (2) the coopeiative wholesaler, (3) 
the cooperative association, (4) the resident buyer group, and 
(5) the vendor tie-up 


The Buying Club — ^The buying club is the oldest form of 
group buying It received its first serious trial in the grocery 
field These buying clubs have no- corporate existence They 
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meiely represent an informal association of letailers for the 
puipose of buying staples in large lots, so as to receive the 
advantage of the quantity discount This preferential discount 
■woiked no special hardship on the small merchant so long as 
the large buyers, mail older houses, depaitment stores, chain 
stores, and the like, did not come into any considerable contact 
with the small dealer But the evolution of retail comixitition 
brought the small dealer face to face with his buying disad- 
vantage, and he has utilized group action as a means of meeting 
the new competition Many successful buying clubs have later 
developed into the cooperative, wholesale type of oigamzation 

The Cooperative Wholesaler — The fact noted above, that 
the t>pe of cooperative organization is conditioned by the type 
of commodity, is fuithei well illustrated 111 the cases of those 
cooperative wholesaler who are engaged m the two lines, drugs 
and hardware The cooperative organization thus sponsored 
IS a foimal organization of retailers who constitute the stock- 
holders of their own wholesale company These associations 
operate m much the same manner as do any independently 
owned jobbing institution Savings on purchases aie esti- 
mated to be at least 5%, and another advantage accrues m the 
form of interest on investment Group perfoimance of the 
wholesaler’s function, if efficiently pei formed, results m a 
cutting down of selling expenses and tlie saving of the inde- 
pendent wholesaler’s net profit 

The Cooperative Association — In the field of style mer- 
chandising, however, the so-called cooperative association and 
the resident buyer group have proved of greater importance 
Dry goods and department stores cooperatively purchasing 
style goods generally take the form of the cooperative associa- 
tion This classification is not to be rigidly interpreted, as a 
similar type of organization may be found m other lines Such 
dry goods and department store groups as the Associated Mer- 
chandising Corporation, for example, are to be classified under 
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' coopei ative association ’ These associations ai e incorporated 
bodies, and the capital is furnished by the members 

Ceitain maiked differences appeal between this type and 
the form of organization found in the staple fields In these 
fields, the cooperative associations generally have gi eater buy- 
ing power The buying strength of some of their member 
stores might compare favorably with that of the buying club 
or coopei ative wholesaler A second difference is to be found 
in the method of buying In staple lines, the cooperatives pur- 
chase in much the same way as a regular wholesale house, 
whereas, in style lines, the element of selection calls foi a quite 
different buying method, the various forms of which are dis- 
cussed in detail in the following paragraphs 

The Resident Buyer Group — In form and practice the 
resident buyer group is similar to the cooperative association 
and it is difficult to draw a line of demarcation between them 
except to say that the latter is the outgrowth of established 
forms of market representation The resident buying office 
has furnished a nucleus for a group organization The 
common plan has been foi the resident buyer to organize a 
corpoiation, the stockholders of which are the stores which he 
repieSents The corpoiation selects a tiade name, and this is 
placed on the garments bought by the group This plan has 
also been utilized by the cooperative association, and at present 
about the only diffeience between them lies in then origin 
The growing need foi market representation prompted co- 
operatives to establish resident buying offices, and the possi- 
bilities of gioup buying, no doubt, led established resident 
buyers to take over cooperative pui chasing Certainly, m style 
lines, these are the two predominant forms of buying groups 

The Vendor Tie-up — ^The essence of the vendor tie-up 
plan is a contractual arrangement between vendor and retailer, 
whereby the retailer agrees to concentrate his buying with the 
vendor, and to subscnbe financially to a joint sales promotion 
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program Among concerns which operate under this plan are 
Butler Brothers, Chicago, and Wilson Brothers, Chicago The 
vendor tie-up plan is a good example of group buying that 
originates with the wholesale distributor In the distribution 
of men’s apparel it is a rather recent innovation 

A corollary to the above classification is to be found in a 
sub-classification of group buying associations based on con- 
trol, that IS, centralized versus decentralized control Many 
gioup offices are now asking for a greater centralization of 
authority and more freedom from the whims of store buyers 
and the unwieldiness of committee systems The resident 
buyer group has probably the more effective control 

The administration of these various t>pes of cooperatives 
varies considerably, depending in pait upon where and how 
the organization originated, and in part upon the size and type 
of participating stores In some cases, a flat rate plus a fee 
prevails, in others, the straight fee is levied, based on size of 
store, and amount purchased thiough the group Stj lists and 
buyers maintained by the organization carry on most of the 
routine opeiation but are assisted, not infrequently, by the 
store buyers The research work is, of course, performed by 
the central office 

Successful group buying is dependent on securing stores of 
similar size, type of trade, and financial strength The asso- 
ciation does not cooperatively underwrite the credit of member 
stores, rather, the member stores are in good credit position 
before their affiliation with the group 

Cooperative Retail Buying of Men’s Wear 

In the mam, cooperative buying of men’s apparel has come 
about, either as an outgi owth of some resident buying group, 
or through the definite organization of retail clothiers and fur- 
nisheis, into cooperative buying groups Exemplifjmg the 
first t>pe are the Affiliated Clothiers Inc of New York City, 
one of the most successful buying organizations in the men’s 
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wear field The Associated Meichandise Corporation, The 
Dry Goods Alliance, The Dry Goods Union, and the American 
Retaileis Incoiporated are examples of other organizations that 
maintain resident buying offices and at the same time purchase 
cooperatively certain items of men’s apparel 

There aie probably only a few distinctly men’s wear buying 
organizations However, a large portion of buying for general 
department stores and men’s wear stores includes group buy- 
ing ot men's apparel “ The buying m this field is rather 
definitely controlled by the cential office, and practically all 
Items of men s apparel may be purchased cooperatively In 
the Middle West, work clothing is a popular item, and in the 
eastern buying offices the items of suits and overcoats pie- 
dominate 

More important than items pui chased are the price ranges 
of these items Most letail clothiers and furnishers cater to 
the various income groups by establishing several price ranges 
for the vaiious items Group buying of men’s appaiel is most 
widely used below the higher price range, and is most effective 
in the field of medium low-priced lines After all, the great 
bulk of the clothing business is not done in high-grade, nation- 
ally advertised lines, but in medium and low-priced lines 
Retailers buying cooperatively are uiged to take care of the 
upper stratum of their business by maintaining individual 
accounts with some high-grade, nationally adveitised line 

Buying Procedure — In initiating this new buying pro- 
cedure, cooperative buying associations urge the member stores 
to buy independently for several seasons a line recommended 
by the gioup If this is successfully done, the members as a 
group enter into bargaining negotiations with the manufac- 
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turer, and, m return for the assurance of a steady distribution, 
they ask for certain price concessions In furnishings, foreign 
sources are sought, and large volume purchases are effected 
through the combined buying strength of the member stores 
In the buying of suits, an alternative of the “try-out” method 
IS found in an agreement on the part of the member stores to 
take over the entire output of a plant 

Another group buying piactice is the acceptance, by agi ce- 
ment on the part of the member stores, of a monthly quota of 
new merchandise This meichandise is generally sold with a 
special price appeal, or as presenting some new style feature 
Some manufacturers of nationally known products, al- 
though willing to giant price concessions, do not permit then 
product to be sold below the normal resale price In many 
cases they even request the cooperating stores to carry their 
full line in return for the buying advantage 

Marked savings are reported in the buying of such lines as 
clothing, hosiery, ties, handkerchiefs, and work clothing 
Member stores operating on a sound basis repoit savings of 
from 5% to 50 % m these lines The stores reporting these 
savings aie all establishments with excellent systems of mer- 
chandise control and with full knowledge of their costs 

Apart from procedure m buying, othei facts were discov- 
ered in the suivey of cooperative buying orgamrations The 
membeiship of the vaiious groups vanes from around 20 to 
700 retailers, the majority of groups reported membership of 
fiom 200 to 300 concerns It is, therefore, reasonable to 
assume that between 8,000 and 10,000 stores are engaged in 
some form of group buying of men’s apparel 

Some of these organizations engage m publicity campaigns 
for the benefit of members of the group A men’s wear buying 
organization of Chicago put on a campaign to acquaint the 
public with the buying power of the organization The cam- 
paign took the form of local advertising with member stoies 
Display ads outlining the advantages enjoyed by members, as 
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well as direct-by-mail letters, were used The cooperative 
advertising campaign for the 158 member stores of the North- 
west Buyers and Jobbers, Incorporated, was similarly inaugu- 
rated m the October, 1928, meeting at St Paul This group 
engages in cooperative buying of men’s and boys’ clothing, 
furnishings, hats, caps, shoes, rubber footwear, and work 
clothing 

Problems of the Group Buying Office — The operation of 
a group buying organization is not without its difficulties 
These difficulties may be epitomized m the problems of the 
coopeiative buying office The cooperative agency receives the 
objections of both the retail members and the producers One 
difficulty is getting member stores to purchase more extensively 
through the gioup This is an important problem because, in 
a sense, the future success of group buying may be determined 
by the amount of goods bought It is also difficult to get the 
retailers or their buyers to attend the buying conventions 
announced for stated intervals 

In actual operation, the buying association is sometimes 
cumbersome It is handicapped because of division of opinion, 
and the fact that too many have to be consulted before opera- 
tions can begin Attempts to use bujers’ committees to aid 
the staff in market research have proved ineffective This 
implies a lack of cooperation on the part of members, which, 
coupled with the frequent opposition of manufacture! s, offers 
a serious difficulty to the efficient operation of a buying asso- 
ciation In many instances, buyers cannot enter into group 
Duying if deliveries are to be made m the future, foi the reason 
that It ties up their "open-to-buy” , and in other cases, inter- 
ested buyers come to group sessions but cannot buy because 
their limit has been reached 

The necessity of selling the idea of cooperative buying to 
buyers and merchandise managers has been an important diffi- 
culty, and certainly compulsory cooperation is not a workable 
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plan Buyers who are also manageis of departments object to 
changes m brand when a new brand is offered, and, m conver- 
sation with representatives of resources, disparage the idea of 
group buying Buyers with such a psychological endowment 
do not give offerings presented through the group sufficient 
consideration The implications of these facts are that more 
authority should be given to the group office, that more mei- 
chandise should be purchased through the gi oup, that member 
stores should have like interests, and that the range of their 
respective volumes of business should be fairly uniform 

The Retailer and Cooperative Buying 

Many of the advantages of gioup buying to the retailer 
aie those that come through market representation The im- 
portant difference is that the expected savings of group buying 
are more than enough to cover the cost of the association, and 
at the same time gue the retailer the dual advantages of market 
representation and quantity buying The specific advantages 
of coopei alive buying to the retailer and retail buyer may be 
grouped under impioved buying, competitive advantages, and 
advantageous by-products 

Improved Buying — First of all, there is a marked saving 
of the buyei’s time m the market As with consumer shop- 
ping, so retail buying is a tiresome procedure, and much faulty 
buying results fiom inability to visit and weigh the offerings 
of the various resources Under the cooperative plan the 
market is scoured in advance, and the showings of many pro- 
ducers can be immediatelv compared Buying with the group 
insures better buying judgment, and also the advantage of 
impersonal buying Wheie member stores have like interests 
and cover a sufficiently wide territory, group opinion is likely 
to be a fairly accurate judgment of consumer piefcrences 

A further buying advantage is leahred w'hen high-grade 
manufacturers, who would not be interested in catering to the 
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single account, aie induced to show their lines Likewise, 
cooperative purchasing makes possible operations in foieign 
markets, many of the larger groups maintain foreign offices 
Men’s sport accessories, hosieiy, and shirts are frequently 
bought through the foreign office The cooperative associa- 
tion, through its information as to many merchandise sources 
and through its active work with member stores, is m a posi- 
tion to become an important factor in planned and controlled 
buying 

A final buying advantage is that of buying to a fixed 
standard of quality The group sets up a certain standaid 
which becomes the buying objective This maintenance of 
standard has been tested m such lines as hosiery and woik 
clothing 

Competitive Advantages — Competitive advantages are 
corollaries of improved and centiahzed buying The inde- 
pendents, sensing the strategic power of chain systems in quan- 
tity buying, have oigamzed for cooperative buying in order to 
improve their competitive position That this is one of the 
biggest advantages is verified by the fact that wholesale dis- 
tributors have encouraged, to some extent, group buying as an 
aid to the independent store in its competitive struggle with 
the chain Price concessions are thus obtained, commensuiate 
with the economies which the wholesale distributor leahzes in 
selling to the group As will be shown in a subsequent para- 
graph, wholesale distributors report marked savings in selling 
to such retail buying groups Based on the assumptions im- 
plied m the factors named, the fact emerges that cooperative 
buying improves the competitive position of certain types of 
stores 

Savings of from 5% to 50% have accrued through group 
buying From this, however, must be deducted tlie expenses 
of membership and of maintenance of the association, such 
variable factors that the net saving is, at best, an intelligent 
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guess Iiowe\er, a saving of 5% is an impoitant factoi in 
successful retail competition 

Many stores utilize their group connection as a part of their 
advertising and sales promotion “Hundied Store Buying 
Power” becomes a popular slogan A somewhat more geneial 
competitive advantage is the securing of latest styles at favor- 
able prices Permanent market representation should give up- 
to-date styles, and group purchases should secure them at 
favorable prices 

Consumer acceptance of meichandise purchased coopera- 
tively may be measuied by the extent of maikdowns that aie 
taken on merchandise One of the mam causes for maik- 
downs in men’s appaiel is the faulty selection of goods 
Markdowns have a very positive effect on profits, and these, 
in turn, on the competitive position of the store Retail cloth- 
iers, purchasing through the group, leport fewer markdowns 
on goods so purchased This may be due to the fact that 
cooperative buying of men’s apparel tends to concentrate on 
lower puce levels, or that considerable group buying may be 
in the foim of “leaders,” on which markdowns aie seldom 
taken For example, one group features negligee shirts to 
retail at $i 95 and overalls to retail at $i 29 

By-Products of Group Buying — ^The advantageous by- 
products of cooperative buying aie sometimes termed the 
intangible advantages The periodic pooling of ideas and 
experiences in the selection of goods is an important item 
Although the main function of the cooperative association is 
buying, the interchange of business statistics and the develop- 
ment of retail research are valuable factors carried out through 
the agency of group buying Further, cooperative buying 
leaves to each store its independent and individual manage- 
ment, but unites them all m the important function of buying 
All the values of store individuality plus mass buying jxiwer 
are thus retained — an advantage not possible for the chain store 
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Disadvantages — In presenting an unbiased picture of 
cooperative buying, the negative side must be lecognized The 
retailers entering into such a group buying plan as the “vendor 
tie-up” aie confronted with ceitain obstacles They may be 
indebted to other vendors, they may have exclusive agencies 
which they are leluctant to give up, their customers may not 
be willing to accept the new brands featuied 

Fuither, gioup bu>ing piesupposes a certain standardiza- 
tion of consumption in appaiel which, in the opinion of many, 
does not exist It is claimed that store buying is done largel> 
for a specific community, and that to pool orders with a group 
is contiary to the best inteiests of the individual store This 
objection is, in a sense, opposed to the basic idea of mass pro- 
duction, and places too much weight on community diffei ences 
Likewise, it is claimed that in medium and low-piiced lines the 
styles selected aie designed to appeal to popular taste 

Anothei buying disadvantage is the individual buyer’s 
sacrifice of what he consideis his position in the market He 
has built up ceitain contacts, and feels that affiliation with the 
group will rob him of them In many cases, the buyer is also 
manager of his department, and is loath to push the sale of 
goods purchased coopei atively For this leason, some groups 
prefer to deal only with stores whose owners themselves do 
most of the buying This difficulty of selling the cooperative 
idea to then buyers, is a serious handicap to retailers who are 
themselves favoiable to cooperative buying 

Group buying, especially when done on the committee basis, 
IS apt to be lathei cumbeisome and productive of much dis- 
satisfaction Coopei ative associations are constantly seeking 
a greatei centralized authoiity At present, centralized buying 
holds genet ally in the stiictly men’s apparel buying groups It 
IS still a problem, however, and will have to be reckoned with 
in the future development of group buying 

A second group of objections centers around the competi- 
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live situation An important element in retail competition is 
store personality A laige amount of gioup buying would tend 
to give the store much the same atmospheie as that of a chain 
store While this objection is valid, it may be argued that, 
when only 5% to* 25% of goods are bought through the gioup, 
the store personality could easil> be maintained 

Somewhat of a paradox is the fact that gioup buying is 
suggested as a competitive weapon for the small store, and yet, 
in many cases, the small stoie can not afford it Many group 
offices suggest that a stoic’s volume of business should reach 
$200,000 per year before the stoie can afford the economies 
of cooperative buying 

As a further disadvantage, it is stated that the trade-mark 
of a cooperative organization means nothing in style goods 
This IS certainly true, in so far as the business of a store is 
admittedly built up on nationally advertised lines But it must 
be recalled that, (i) many gioup organizations urge their 
clientele to maintain their connection with some nationally 
advertised brand, (2) in the mam, the bulk of clothing sold is 
not that of the national advertiser Group buying organiza- 
tions may de\elop trade names acceptable to the consumer 
Fiequently the consumer is not informed in national advertis- 
ing as to who makes the commodity — it is the name that 
interests him 

Finally, the clamor for puce concessions is not necessarily 
a good thing for the retail trade In response thereto, the 
manufacturer is often inclined to dilute the product, so that 
price concessions frequently result in cheap merchandise The 
net result is a trading-down effect in the industry and un- 
healthy consumer-retailer relations 

Cooperative buying is not only a matter of consideration 
for the retailer, but it exerts far-reaching influences upon the 
wholesale distributor It affects the wholesale distributor, not 
only as a manufacturer, but also as a distributor As a 
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manufacturer lit is inteicsled in legulanzing pioduclion, and 
as a distiibutoi he is inxious to maintain a steady \olume of 
business He has e\en gone so fai as to oiiginate gioup buy- 
ing plans himself 

The Wholesale Distributor and Gioup Buying 

Varied has been the comment of wholesale distributors on 
the subject of group buying Expeiiences vaiy all the way 
from actual organization of gioup buying units by wholesale 
distributors to unreseived condemnation of this scheme of 
buying 

At the outset, the question may be laised, do well-known 
and high-grade concerns sell to retail buying groups? The 
answer is emphatically, yes Some 50 of the well-established 
wholesale distnbutois of men’s appaiel were queried on this 
point Eighteen replied that they sold to group buying organi- 
zations A fuither check-up was made through a credit in- 
quiry, to which a hundred repi esentative manufacturers of 
men’s clothing and furnishings responded A considerable 
number of these stated that they deviated from their customary 
discounts when selling to group buying 01 ganizations The 
investigation was completed by obtaining the individual expe- 
riences of these concerns in selling to cooperative buying 
organizations 

Motives in Selling to Buying Groups — The mam motives 
behind selling to group buying organizations aie listed below, 
m the order of their importance 

1 To secure more business 

2 To aid the independent retailer 111 meeting chain store 

competition 

3 To regularize production and thus reduce cost 

4 Security of outlet foi a faiily large quantity of mer- 

chandise 

5 Miscellaneous reasons, hinging on reduction of selling 

expenses and reduction of loss from bad debts 
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Savings Result from Business with Group Buyers It 

would be interesting to present a comparison of costs between 
a typical group buying organization and a typical wholesale 
distributing organization Unfortunately, such data are lack- 
ing, but some idea may be obtained from the savings which 
manufacture! s and wholesalers report m selling to group buy- 
ing organizations in men’s apparel field Definite savings were 
reported in the following expense divisions 

Savings 

Expense Division Per Cent 

Selling expense S 

Shipping expense 314 

Buying and office expense 2 

Losses from bad debts Less than of 1% 

Handling large lots 2^ 

Many of these concerns have been selling to gioup buying 
organizations for fiom three to twenty years 

That group buying is a definite operation with these whole- 
sale distributors, is proved by the percentage of their annual 
volume of business which goes to group buying organizations 
On an average, 26% of their total annual sales volume is 
accounted for in sales to gioup buying organizations The 
vaiiation per cent of total sales is fiom 10% to 50% This 
wide variation, taken from a fairly small number of cases, 
indicates that perhaps the arithmetic average is somewhat 
higher than the actual situation calls for Assuming that only 
20% of total annual sales go to group buying organizations, a 
fail ly strong case for group buying is established 

Other interesting facts were brought out in the suivey of 
the wholesale distributor’s experience with retail cooperative 
buying For instance two concerns attempt to maintain a 
resale price when selling to cooperative organizations, and one 
wholesale distributor maintains exclusive agency agreements 
with members of the buying organization There are, no 
doubt, other concerns having similar arrangements which were 
not reported in this survey 
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Advantages to Wholesaler — Aside fiom the advantages 
noted abo\e, manufacture! s and wliolesaleis state that selling 
to buying gioups gives them a widei maiket at lowei selling 
expense In many cases, selling to the coopeiative association 
IS prompted by the desire either to get a wide distribution, or 
perhaps to intioduce their pioducts in a section where they are 
at present unknown Selling costs are lowered because their 
lines can be shown to many stoie buyers at a single showing 
The manufactuiei, m selling through the association, is able 
moie quickly to get an idea as to which numbers m his line 
are likely to appeal to the consumei 

To both the letailei and manufacturer there are definite 
advantages m selling on an impel sonal basis The sale is made 
on the basis of the meiit of the commodity 

It has been pointed out that conditions m the field of pro- 
duction are causal factors in making gioup buying possible 
The wider the market the more it is possible to pi actice econo- 
mies in the productive process This is emphatically true when 
large advance oiders are placed and some assurance of steady 
volume demand is given Group buying associations frequently 
take over the entire output of mills, in othei cases, they may 
take over output during slack times This is important, as the 
men’s wear industry is an industry of decreasing costs In 
the case of the knitwear industry, wheie fixed costs amount to 
about three-fourths of total costs, some of the largest and best 
known manufacturers sell to large buying syndicates Besides 
these specific productive advantages, there aie also the broad 
social advantages that result from legulaiized production, and 
which, in their personal aspect, contribute so deeply to the 
welfare of human society 

Cooperative buying, in so far as it functions as the sales 
outlet of the producer, leaves him free to concentrate on the 
productive process This ability to concentrate becomes in- 
cieasmgly important as the group begins to set up a certain 
standard of quality 
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Manufacture! s and wholesale! s have had varied expe- 
iiences with group organizations Speaking generally, their 
relations with the group have resulted in increased sales Many 
outstanding cooperative associations have the policy, not only 
of buying coopeiatively one line thiough the gioup, but also of 
urging their members to become legulai customeis of the same 
producer in his othei lines Frequently the contract between 
cooperative office and producer stipulates that the stores will 
cairy the manufactuiei’s full line, in much the same mannei 
as an exclusive agency agreement Thus, through the group, 
the manufacturer gets new contacts which bung him addi- 
tional business in his regular lines Finally, if cooperative 
buying makes for improved buying, it may be said that goods 
piopeily bought make for continued relations 

Disadvantages — Any change which at the outset appears 
radical is apt to meet with criticism and opposition, and group 
buying is no exception There aie on record many criticisms 
and aggrieved complaints from wholesalers and manufacturers 
Suggestive of the attitude taken is the idea that wholesaleis 
should effect a selling merger in older to combat cooperative 
retail buying The case is cited of six firms, each selling the 
same line of goods but at different puces, that combined their 
selling efforts in one central office They reduced the number 
of their salesmen by about one-tenth, and what was more im- 
portant, they found it easier to bargain as a group with the 
buying syndicate than to bargain as six individual concerns 
This selling combine achieved huge savings m the purchase of 
office supplies and raw materials from the manufacturer 
(Undoubtedly, they appreciated the advantage of group buy- 
ing I) This criticism of group buying evidently is a result of 
the recognition of a loss of bargaining strength On the other 
hand, criticisms may savoi of the dissatisfaction that resulted 
when the wholesaler and chain store, after having acted for 
some time as the manufacturer’s distributing agencies, either 
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left him oi developed their own brands, oi they may be the 
result of some unfortunate trade expeiience which group 
strength magnified Whatever may be the source, opposition 
exists 

Producers claim that group buying offers a paradox of 
economy They are asked to sell to the group in large quanti- 
ties, but are forced to bear the expense of assembling, packing, 
and shipping to from lo to 150 stores Others insist that 
group offices do not place laige regular orders but merely shop 
the market For this reason, one executive states that standard 
lines from reputable, nationally known houses are not dis- 
tributed thiOLigh these buying groups Again, some manu- 
facturers prefer to show their merchandise in their own 
salesrooms or through their road salesmen The intimate con- 
tact with the purchaser, they hold, is important, because it gives 
them first-hand information on credit and market conditions 

In the “vendor tie-up” plan, the wholesale distributor is at 
a disadvantage because he does not exercise complete control 
over the units Fuither, it is difficult to transform inefficient 
merchants into efficient ones through the mere using of a plan 
Their stores may be poorly located, and they may be operating 
without system, etc 

Economies m the productive process have been mentioned 
But if the buying agency is not a source of regular business 
or a factor in future business, these economies must be mini- 
mized It IS true that many retailers use the group connection 
for only one or two lines, or when they aie doubtful about 
securing goods fiom regular resources Yet it may be fairly 
stated, that the better group offices line up preferred resources 
and place with them future business Heavy price concessions, 
it IS said, force the vendor to use cheaper materials This of 
course is unfortunate, and group offices of a type that attempts 
to assert unfairly its bargaining strength are not a wholesome 
influence in the industry The vendor, whether he be a regu- 
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lar line manufacturer or a wholesaler, is not anxious to assume 
the role of a mere eontractor for the retailer 

Style piracy, although less important in men’s wear than in 
women’s wear, has occupied attention for some time, and the 
statement is now being made that the group buying office offers 
an easy agency for the copying of designs However, it is 
to be lemembered that this trade evil existed in full force 
before group buying had become an outstanding method of 
purchase 

Social Aspects of Cooperative Retail Buying 

The socio -merchandising aspects of cooperative buying 
may be presented as trade practices, legal status, and the posi- 
tion of the consumer The trade practices have already been 
implied namely, unfair use of bargaining power and the possi- 
bility of style piracy As just stated, these situations existed 
before the emergence of group buying, and it is a question 
whether group buying accentuates them 

The legal status of group buying has not, as yet, been 
thoroughly tested In the Mennen Talcum Powder case, the 
court held that the Mennen company was not obliged to sell on 
the same terms to cooperatives as to other quantity accounts, 
such as chain stores and department stores “ 

A decision of far-reaching importance, and an interpreta- 
tion of the Clayton Act as well, was recently handed down by 
the United States Supreme Court m the case of George Van 
Camp & Sons Company v American Can Company This 
decision held that the act applies to cases of price discrimina- 
tion, the effect of which is to reduce competition, hot in the 
field of the discriminator but in the line of the buyer Pre- 
vious decisions of the court had dealt only with price discrimi- 
nation, unfair competition, or monopolistic practice in the same 
line , that is, where the practice of the seller hurt another seller 
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left him or developed their own brands, or they may be the 
result of some unfortunate trade experience which group 
strength magnified Whatever may be the source, opposition 
exists 

Producers claim that group buying offers a paradox of 
economy They are asked to sell to the group in large quanti- 
ties, but are foiced to bear the expense of assembling, packing, 
and shipping to from lo to 150 stores Others insist that 
group offices do not place laige regular orders but merely shop 
the maiket For this reason, one executive states that standard 
lines from reputable, nationally known houses are not dis- 
tributed through these buying groups Again, some manu- 
facturers prefer to show their meichandise in their own 
salesrooms or through their road salesmen The intimate con- 
tact with the purchaser, they hold, is important, because it gives 
them fii St-hand information on credit and market conditions 

In the “vendor tie-up” plan, the wholesale distributor is at 
a disadvantage because he does not exercise complete control 
over the units Further, it is difficult to transform inefficient 
merchants into efficient ones through the mere using of a plan 
Their stores may be poorly located, and they may be operating 
without system, etc 

Economies in the productive process have been mentioned 
But if the buying agency is not a source of regular business 
or a factor m future business, these economies must be mini- 
mized It IS true that many retailers use the group connection 
for only one or two lines, or when they are doubtful about 
securing goods from regular resources Yet it may be fairly 
stated, that the better group offices line up preferred resources 
and place with them future business Heavy price concessions, 
it IS said, force the vendor to use cheaper materials This of 
course is unfortunate, and group offices of a t3q)e that attempts 
to assert unfairly its bargaining strength are not a wholesome 
influence in the industry The vendor, whether he be a regu- 
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lar line manufacturer or a wholesaler, is not anxious to assume 
the role of a meie contractor for the retailer 

Style piracy, although less important m men’s wear than in 
women’s wear, has occupied attention for some time, and the 
statement is now being made that the group buying office offers 
an easy agency for the copying of designs However, it is 
to be remembered that this trade evil existed m full force 
before group buying had become an outstanding method of 
purchase 

Social Aspects of Cooperative Retail Buying 

The socio-merchandising aspects of cooperative buying 
may be presented as trade practices, legal status, and the posi- 
tion of the consumer The trade practices have already been 
implied namely, unfair use of bargaining powei and the possi- 
bility of style piracy As just stated, these situations existed 
before the emergence of group buying, and it is a question 
whether group buying accentuates them 

The legal status of group buying has not, as yet, been 
thoroughly tested In the Mennen Talcum Powder case, the 
court held that the Mennen company was not obliged to sell on 
the same terms to cooperatives as to other quantity accounts, 
such as chain stores and department stores “ 

A decision of fai -reaching impoitance, and an interpreta- 
tion of the Clayton Act as well, was recently handed down by 
the United States Supreme Court m the case of George Van 
Camp & Sons Company v American Can Company This 
decision held that the act applies to cases of price discrimina- 
tion, the effect of which is to reduce competition, fiot m the 
field of the discriminator but in the line of the buyer Pre- 
vious decisions of the court had dealt only with price discrimi- 
nation, unfair competition, or monopolistic practice in the same 
line , that is, where the practice of the seller hurt another seller 

“Federal Trade Commission Case Docket 60G The Mennen Company (i) Com 
plaint, Findings and Order and Copy of Court Decision (a) Mennen Case — Local 
Court 28B, Federal 774 
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Ihe new edict apparently permits a buyer to institute action 
against a seller who gives better terms, on identical goods, to 
a competing buyer Ibe ruling was at once hailed by chain 
store opponents and others, who construed it as stopping manu- 
facturers from granting concessions or rebates to favored 
buyers This interpretation of the law may make it easier for 
combines of independent stores to buy at chain prices , some- 
thing that has been discouraged by many manufacturers 

Anothei investigation of cooperative buying by indepen- 
dent retailers and chain stores is being conducted by the U S 
Department of Justice in order to determine whether such 
buying IS a violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act This 
investigation was instituted as a result of representations made 
by certain manufacturers, who allege that group buying by 
distributors has had a harmful effect on their business Legal 
pioceedmgs are not contemplated at present, this buying 
method is under investigation merely to determine its legality 
The Department agents have centered their attention on a 
survey of the nature and extent of group buying in the New 
York area If such buying has the effect of ousting the manu- 
facturer from his actual place in business, there should be some 
question as to its legality 

Before summarizing our discussion of group buying and 
commenting upon its future, it may be well to estimate the 
total purchases of men s apparel made through this form of 
buying The following estimate was arrived at by considering 
the average volume of retail stores purchasing cooperatively, 
estimating the percentage of their total purchases through the 
group, and associating this figure with the estimate of total 
sales of wholesale distributors selling to group buying organi- 
zations and with an estimate of the percentage of their total 
sales made to cooperative buying organizations On these 
assumptions, it is reasonable to assume that group purchases 
in men’s apparel trade total forty million dollars per year 
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This estimate is made, exclusive of the numerous items of 
men’s apparel pui chased cooperatively through distinctly dry 
goods or department store organizations 

Summary — Group buying has been shown to be a reflex 
of conditions in production, consumption, and letail distribu- 
tion Pm chasing coopci ativciv his lesulted 111 certain well- 
defined advantages to both producer and retailer On the other 
hand, violent opposition has eonie from these same gouices 
The test of the effectiveness of group buying must necessarily 
be an empiiical one, that is, ceitain producers and retaiieis 
have admittedly derned great economies from this buying 
method Otheis have hid unfortunate experiences As a 
possible method of purchase cooperative btijing is open to 
many improvements, and its effectiveness can no doubt be 
increased (In essence, group buying has been an iltempt on 
the part of the retailei to take over the mamifactuier s selling 
organization As a curient bu}ing method, it Ins been used 
in supplementary fashion with othei policies of buying ) 

Several courses of iction may result and arc in the process 
of resulting, from group buying There is, first, the organi- 
zation of retail stoies into buying gioups with centralized 
buying, or the consolidation of retail units into chains with 
centralized management In retaliation for this procedure has 
come the extensue development of manufacturer-owned and 
controlled stores, a line of de\elopment well advanced m the 
men’s wear field From another Mewpomt, the control of 
production may pass to the retail combinations, and the prin- 
ciple of the division of labor may be extended to the point 
where production will be earned on exclusively bv manufac- 
turers, while selling will be carried on exclusively by retail 
combinations A more immediate course of action is the 
utilization of cooperative buying as meiely a supplementary 
form of buying, which at best, is adapted only to certain lines 
and to particular ranges within these lines 
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Business institutions are more or less reactionary to change, 
especially when that change implies the passing of control 
Group buying in the apparel trade is yet in the experimental 
state Given time to iron out certain difficulties that have 
been presented in this chapter, it is capable of a development 
that will make it possible for group buying to meet conditions 
in production, changes in letail competition, and the growing 
significance of consumer demand 
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RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE POLICY 

Piofits m men’s weai stores are largely determined by 
the selling piice and the late of turnover Adjustment of 
these two factors is one of the difficult pioblems of retailing 
To the retailei the markup is his initial attempt to secuie 
a puce that will yield a profit Goods mav not move at the 
pi ice first marked, so maikdowns must be taken These mark- 
downs may have the tcmporaiy effect of speeding turnovei, 
but too many markdowns generally indicate an unhealthy state 
of affairs 

Back of the mechanics of retail prices he certain funda- 
mental forces which oharacterize letail prices m general 
Sometimes the individual retailer is unconscious of these forces 
but an understanding of them is desiiable 

The terms of sale, that is, foi cash or credit, are an aspect 
of pi icing To be sure, credit is also used as a means of sales 
promotion, but it is more properly a part of the price policy 
The present chapter will discuss (i) markup, (2) mark- 
down, (3) the economics of retail prices, and (4) credit 

Markup 

Markup is the amount added to the cost of merchandise to 
cover operating expenses and provide a profit It thus pre- 
sents two aspects (i) the total cost of doing business, and 
(2) net profit Markup is sometimes inaccurately lef erred 
to as gross profit Gross piofit, however, is the difference 
between the cost of goods sold and the markup price obtained 
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Initial markup is the teim used to indicate the margin orig- 
inally set between cost and selling puce All goods are not 
sold at the initial maikup, and the difterence between the cost 
price and the actual selling puce is known as the maintained 
maikup It IS unportant that the maintained markup be suffi- 
cient to include the necessary expenses and an element of 
profit The retailer often refeis to his store markup as some 
established figure, for example, 35 But it is important to 
note that markups vary according to the item and the depart- 
ment What the retailer means is that his markups through- 
out the store will average 35% 

Figuring Markup — In making the price, it is always essen- 
tial to remember that three elements must be included (i) 
the cost of the product, (2) the cost of selling and overhead 
expenses, and (3) themaigm of profit desired Maikup can 
be figured either as a percentage of cost or as a percentage of 
selling price It is important that the percentages of cost of 
doing business, net profit, and markup be figured on the same 
base It IS more accurate to figure markup as a percentage 
of selling price, foi obvious reasons (i) neither margin nor 
profit is made until the sale is made, (2) markdowns are 
figured on selling price, and (3) sales totals are the most easily 
available figures as a basis for assessment of taxes, and by 
using the selling puce peicentage, it is easier to make allow- 
ance for them 

The basic items in the determination of markups aie total 
expenses and desired profits With this in mind, a simple plan 
for figuring markup is as follows 

Given Average stock-turn — ^4 times, or every 3 months 
Average cost of doing business — 18% 

Find Selling costs 

Carrying costs — 3 times 2%, or 6% ( 2 % a 
month for 3 months) 

Selling costs — 18% minus 6%, or 12% 
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With the known sLlhng cost of 12%, markups on individual 
lines may be figured Take hosieiy, with a stock-turn of 12 
times a year, 'which means tint it tuins once a month Two 
per cent foi one month plus selling charges of 12% calls for 
a maigin of 14% This does not include any allow nice for 
loss Tf expciiencc his shown that 2% is sufficient for loss, 
then the margin must he mcrciscd to i(f/i Assume that a 
"5% profit IS desired ind the total margin iccjiiired to include 
expenses and provide a piofil is 2i'’f If a niaigm of 21% is 
necessary, then cost must be 79%, since selling price is always 
100% Divide the cost of the ailicle by 79, add two cipheis, 
and you haye the coirect selling puce To facilitate niaikups, 
tables are prepared, wdiich enable the retailer to ascertain 
quickly the correct selling price, when he knows the cost of 
the goods and the percentages of cost of doing business, and 
profits figured on the basis of the sale 

Not only do such basic facts as cost of doing business, 
desired profit, and cost of goods govern markup, but the 
factors of turnover, stvle and season il changes the establish- 
ment of price lines, and competition also influence markup 
Turnover, as will be shown in a subsequent paiagraph, varies 
with the department and the item Where the turnover is 
large, a lower markup is possible In a related fashion, pricing 
IS experimental as a rapid turnover may follovy from the estab- 
lishment of puces and price intervals which cause goods to 
sell more rapidly 

Style and seasonal changes introduce an element of risk 
that should be accounted for in the markup Retail clothiers 
who would be assured of a satisfactory profit would do well 
to set the original markup some 5% higher than actual esti- 
mate in order to allow for inevitable markdowiis that follow 
style and seasonal changes Th it is, the maintained markup 
should be high enough to yield a. profit 

Some stores operate on established price ranges, and goods 
are maiked up to these price intervals The establishment of 
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these price intervals is determined through experience, and price 
intervals are so designed as to make the necessary adjustment 
between prices and turnover 

Competition with other clothiers probably influences all 
maikups Customers quickly detect price diflferences between 
stores and the retailer is forced to gage his markup with respect 
to prices in competing stores Should he be forced to lower 
markups, profits must be secured through reduction of expenses 
and more skilful merchandising 

Markup Estimates — Because of the many variations in 
figuring markups and the differences in expense of doing busi- 
ness, plus local factors, markup estimates as general statements 
are of little value However, when compared with average 
costs of doing business and turnover, they may indicate to the 
individual retailer that his markup is not sufficiently high 
Some markup figures have been collected, all based on selling 
price For example, in chain stores, markups ranging from 
30% to 36% are secured On the whole, markups in inde- 
pendent clothing stores are somewhat higher, ranging from 
33j^% to 40% The initial markup should be from 40% to 
42% of selling price, because the average shrinkage from 
markdowns is 5% 

Increasing competition is forcing letail clothiers and fur- 
nishers to give more attention to the problem of maintaining 
an adequate markup, and particularly to the correction of such 
practices as figuring markup in one way and net profit and the 
cost of doing business in another Business experience has 
dictated the necessity of maintaining thioughout the store a 
higher markup than the actual estimated figure comes to 

The retailer’s initial problem in pricing is the markup 
But he IS not always able to sell at the original markup, and 
must resort to the markdown The markdown is also a part 
of the pricing process and must receive our attention Our 
discussion of markdowns is based on actual figures secured 
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fiom over 200 retail clothing stores These figures, fortunately 
for our put pose, were kept in such a fashion by these stores 
as to make comparison between them possible For analytical 
purposes, the stores were classified on the basis of annual sales 
volume as indicated in Table 7 (page 235) 

Markdown 

In Items where style and the seasonal element piedominate, 
the problem of markdowns is especially important The lack 
of record-keeping in letail clothing stores makes it difficult to 
secure adequate infoimation on markdowns Various studies 
have been made of markdowns in department stoies, where 
the system of records is more nearly adequate, and the figures 
therefore more accessible We were fortunate enough, how- 
ever, to secure consideiable information in our investigation 
of markdowns in retail clothing stores 

Maikdowns are reductions from the original retail prices 
of the merchandise Most items of men’s apparel are marked 
up with the idea in mind that a markdown later m the season 
will be necessary For the puipose of estimating probable 
future markdowns, markdown lecords should be kept in the 
form of percentage of maikdowns to sales The retailer should 
keep a record of the maikdowns in dollars for a definite period 
of time, and also of sales in dollars for the same period 
Dividing the markdown total by the sales total will give the 
markdown percentage The figures in this survey are ex- 
pressed in terms of the markdown percentage 

Markdown Control — Until recently, there has been no 
effort to control re-marking Some attempt should be made, 
especially to keep recoids of the amount of markdowns taken 
and to plan the amount of markdowns that should be taken 
each month or season A markdown recoid is very helpful in 
detei mining whether the maikdowns weie unnecessarily large 
or whether they were taken at the proper time A second 
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reason foi the control of maikdowns is that there may be 
maintained a perpetual recoid of the retail value of the stock 
on hand A thud leason is the avoidance of misuse of price 
tickets In the larger stores, where salespeople are allowed to 
make changes in retail prices, mistakes will occur which may 
increase the amount of shortages, unless some sort of control 
IS maintained 

As to metliod of markdown control, much depends upon 
the size and type of the stoie Obviously, the department store 
and chain store must employ a somewhat more elaborate 
method than the smaller unit store For most unit stores a 
simple markdown slip such as the one below is sufficient 
Larger stoies lequire a more elaborate markdown sheet, like 
the one here shown 



How to Indicate Markdowns —There seems to be no 
unanimity of opinion as to whether to attach new tickets in the 
case of markdowns or to indicate the new price on the existing 
price tickets Fiom the standpoint of control and appearance, 
it is advisable to use new tickets When the original tickets 
are used and the new price written on them, it is easy for the 
buyer to report markdowns that have been made necessary 
because of mistakes, and for salespeople to mark down goods 
to suit themselves Still, it may take more time to make out 
new tickets than can be spared, and customers like to see the 
original price on the ticket when they make a purchase If the 
original puce is on the ticket, whether the new or the original 
one, It IS advisable to have a heavily colored line drawn 
through It 
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Reasons for Markdowns — In 'isccrtiininp; reasons for 
maikdowns in letail dothmg stores, infoimalion was teceived 
from 366 stores These stores ranged 111 si/c fioin those with 
an annual sales volume of $30,000 pei year to stores with an 
annual sales volume of over one million dollai s ]jer yeai The 
principal reasons for markdowns in these stores are given in 
the order of then import mee 

1 Style depreciation 

2 Unseasonable 

3 Soilage 

4 Broken assortment 

5 Overbuying 

6 Price too high 

7 Consolidation of pnee lines 

8 Special sales 

9 Competition 

10 Discontinued lines 

1 1 Pei sonnel causes 

A study of these leasons fot markdowns brings out ways 
m which markdowns may be eliminated or at least kept at a 
minimum In the survey referred to ibo\e, retailers were 
asked to state the methods that the> used m minimizing mark- 
downs Ihe most fundamental plan recommended was that 
of a propel stock control Other plans fiequently mentioned 
were “more careful buying” and “eoneentration on fewei price 
lines ” Obviously, a budget and control plan should result in 
more careful buying Likewise, the sales analysis, which 
should accompany merchandise control, will indicate what 
price lines are moving 111 the paiticular community This 
same idea could be applied within certain limits to the pioblem 
of what styles and models to carry Finally, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that many markdowns are directly trace- 
able to the personnel The extent of this particular cause is 
difficult to determine, however, it indicates that careful tram- 
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mg of the soles foice is a necessary factor in the elimination 

of markdown s 

In the men’s clothing trade, markdowns appear to con- 
centrate accoiding to the selling season, past experience should, 
therefore, govern the disti ibiition of markdowns in the vari- 
ous departments With this information at hand, it is possible 
fur stoies with a fairly laige volume of business to work out 
a markdown distribution schedule 

Markdowns by Departments — ^As indicated in an earlier 
paragiaph, maikdowns are expressed as a percentage to sales 
Table 7 gives the markdown percentages by major departments 

It is to be noted that maikdowns seem to run fairly high 
in the smaller stores and lather low in the larger stores, 
although the highest general average is found in stores doing 
an annual volume of $500,000 to $999,999 pei year With 
but one exception, markdowns are uniformly highest in men’s 
clothing and lowest m work clothing 

The small store is inclined to minimize the merchandising 
problem of markdowns But it is urged ^ 

1 That markdowns should be consideied in figuring maikup 

2 A record of all markdowns should be kept for purposes 

of control 

3 Markdowns should be taken only for some specific pur- 

pose and should be made to conform to the requirements 
necessary to accomplish this purpose 

How to do away with the necessity of markdowns is one 
of the problems of progressive retailing Markdown reduction 
IS more than a matter of pricing, it involves all phases of 
merchandising It is closely related to stock turnover, which 
again is an inter-acting factor on prices A high rate of turn- 
over makes possible a smaller markup and fewer markdowns 

Discussion has thus far centered on those features of 
pricing most familiar to the retailer In everyday experience, 

'Trev anil Nystrom, Merchandise Control p J4y 
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the retailer is dealing with mirkups, maikdowns, and the 
relation of slock Uiiiiovei to these factors To him the sell- 
ing puce must be sufhcieiit to covei expenses and yield a 
profit At the same time, it must be so established that mer- 
chandise will move lapidly 

The retailer is also go\erned to a marked degree by factois 
that affect pi ice less directly Such matters as the general 
natuie of retail prices, their limits and fluctuations, and the 
general factois governing retail price deteimmation are among 
the less tangible items But our discussion again centers on 
the more tangible price policies and piactices 

Economics of Retail Pricing 

The forces which affect the making of price are not the 
same for all commodities, noi aie they the same m the various 
markets The contrast between producers’ and retailers’ mar- 
kets IS very great Pioducers’ markets aie usually the better 
organized Ihe buyers aie more competent to judge the things 
they buy, the force of competition is stronger, and the force 
of custom and habit is weaker, than where the consumer is the 
buyei The buyer in the retail maiket (the ultimate consumer) 
IS not an expeit and he cannot have an equal knowledge, either 
of the quality and serviceability of goods or of competitive 
prices, with that of the dealer fiom whom he buys It is not 
sm prising that competition woiks more efficiently in the whole- 
sale producer’s maiket If one visits various letail stores, he 
will usually find some variation in the puces at which even 
standardized articles are sold, and in the case of articles whose 
demand is greatly affected by style, the variations become 
greater To a certain extent, he will note that each store has 
Its own customeis, its own special demand 

Related or “Linked” Markets — ^Under modern conditions 
this lack of price unifoimity m the retailer’s market must not 
be overstated One store cannot go too far above the price 
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of a competitor or it will lose its patronijje There are always 
some consumer biiyeis who have the knowledge of quality, 
the time and the inclination and the desiie to find bargains 
which are the “best buys ” This fact stores recognize by the 
employment of comparison shoppers 

This idea of 1 elated markets is not confined to competition 
among retail clothiers in the same city Tn a recent study, it 
was shown that the prices of men’s ready-to-we ir clothing in 
different cities over a large territory are related The cus- 
tomer IS not restricted to the stoies m the city where he lives 
He knows about prices and qualities in othei places through 
personal observation, leporls of othei s, and through adveitis- 
ing Ihese related prices result from the customers’ knowl- 
edge of seveial markets If he believes that prices are too high 
or goods not in style in the local shops, he can and does go 
to other cities to buy Thus, stores m different places tend 
to be connected or “linked” maikets, in somewhat the same 
way that the wheat markets of the world are linked markets 
But the connection is far looser in the case of letul markets 

Why Retail Prices Fluctuate Less — Prices in the retail 
markets show less fluctuation than any other type of puces 
Retail prices aie sluggish and not sensitue Ihey do not 
recoid the vibrations of other forces playing on puce, except 
over a long period of time There are seveial reasons for 
this In the first place, customarj 01 convenient prices may 
prevail in certain lines That is, a range of prices for any 
particular commodity tends to remain in force for a consider- 
able period of time For example, neckties may range in price 
from $i to $3, shirts from $3 to $6, and suits from $20 to 
$40 This suggests that in letail prices of clothing there is a 
bargaining range, within which some price is reached which is 
satisfactory to both the buyer and the seller In the second 
place, retail prices cannot be adjusted to every change in the 

'Horace Secrist The Widening 


Retail Market 
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wholesale price In the wholesale market, fluctuations are so 
numeious that piactical difficulty would be encountered by the 
letailer in le marking goods and in attempting to keep track 
of all such changes flora day to dav Furthermore, con- 
sumers would react unfavoiably to such a practice Retailers’ 
margins aie usually wide enough to absorb all unfavoiable 
minoi price fluctuations Ot course, on a rising market, the 
retailer is eventually forced to increase his prices By that 
time, however, the consumer is aware of the upper movement 
in prices and does not object to the permanent change Such 
was the case with the rising prices of the war period 

Price Limits — In a determination of retail prices, there 
are two limiting factors (i) The lower limit to price is 
marked by the expense of doing business of the highest cost 
retailer whose services aie demanded (2) The upper limit 
IS the puce that consumers will pay for an existing supply 
This does not mean that all retailers are able to sell at a price 
sufficiently high to pay for the meichandise and cover all 
expenses In the last analysis, consumer demand limits prices, 
and It IS this factor which determines the number of retailers 
and, in turn, wholesale distiibutois, who are able to remain in 
business 

Cost, Prices, and Profits — Turning to the lower price 
limit, It is apparent that, unless the community values a com- 
modity or service highly enough to pay the cost of its produc- 
tion and distribution and also a profit, the capital and labor 
that is employed in producing that article or service should 
be diverted to other uses which consumers value more highly 
It is sometimes difficult to obtain a perfect adjustment of 
supply that will maintain a balance between price and cost, 
because of the igirorance of wholesale distributors and retailers 
as to their costs Likewise, there are high cost and low cost 
retailers , if the price between these retailers remains fairly uni- 
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form, one of them will secuie a much greatei pioht thin the 
other 

Retail Price Determination — It has previously been indi- 
cated that, in order to pay expenses of operation, allow a net 
profit, and, at the same tune, anticipate maikdowns, it is neces- 
sary for retail stores to add a markup percent ige based on the 
relation of selling figures to cost of goods It is this markup 
that covers the lower limit of price The clement of markup 
IS basic m the determination of the retail selling price, and 
other items which enter into the formation of this pi ice merely 
assist in establishing the percentage of markup 

The factors which aid in the determination of selling price 
are as follows 

1 Custom A certain sluggishness in retail prices has 
already been noted This is, in part, due to the fact that prices 
of many articles have become fixed at a certain figure by cus- 
tom For many years the customaiy price for woik socks was 
two pair for twenty-five cents When forced to change this 
price to fifteen cents a pair, retailers met with consideiable dis- 
approval because habit and custom play such an important pai t 
in buying habits of consumers The matkup is thus, m some 
cases, a customary figure 

2 Competition In the discussion of related markets, it 
was observed that in the average locality the price level for 
articles m retail clothing stores is influenced by competition 
The present-day competition of the $22 50 suit has forced 
many retailers to make price adjustments Many retailers aim 
to mark their merchandise in harmony with the prevailing 
prices of other stores m then class, and then attempt to secure 
patronage upon a basis other than price 

3 Store Policy The merchandise policy of retail cloth- 
ing stores will have something to do with the prices The 
store which stresses quality tends to charge more than the store 
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which sti esses price The store which makes a class appeal is 
apt to have a higher level of puces than the store making a 
mass appeal Also, the services lendered may increase prices 

4 Suggested Prices Manufacturers of advertised goods 
fiequently suggest the price for which then product shall be 
sold at retail Ihis also holds in the case of the exclusive 
agency agi cement These suggestions are made with varying 
degrees of strength and insistence Wholesale distributors of 
men’s apparel have a subtle way of suggesting prices and then, 
if they find the letailer deviating too far from this pnee, of 
withdi awing the account In suggesting these prices, the 
wholesale distributor plans to allow a satisfactory margin for 
retail expense and profit Suggested prices are also a factor 
in minimizing price-cutting 

5 Resale Price Maintenance Suggested prices giade 
off into some form of resale price maintenance Resale price 
maintenance may be defined "as that system of distribution 
under which the manufacturer of trade-marked or otherwise 
identified goods names the price at which his product shall 
be sold and distributed by wholesalers and retaileis, thus con- 
trohng the margins realized by distributors and the prices 
paid by consumers Although it is impossible for a manu- 
facturer legally to pi event price-cutting by retailers, he does 
have the right, within limits, to suggest prices and to choose 
his customers Attempts at resale price maintenance aie there- 
fore to be considered m the determination of retail prices With- 
out doubt, they are an indirect influence of some consequence ^ 

6 Strength or Consumer Demand Many retailers 
make the practice of charging all they can get It is not un- 
common for a retail clothier to sell a group of garments pur- 
chased at the same figure at widely different prices, merely 
because of slight variations m the color, style, pattern, and 

‘ p'’ 53^^ >*> Mirket Dialnlmtion pp 53-59 
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design This policy has some justification because of the 
inheient iisk in style merchandise and the possible necessity of 
taking heavy maikdowns at the end of the season Such a 
policy does not necessarily deserve the stigma of chaigmg 
what the traffic will beai It is sometimes the only possible 
method of offering a wide variety of styles for consumer 
selection 

7 VoiUME or Turnover A retail clothier and furnisher 
can afford to place a lowei price on goods which sell rapidly 
than on goods which remain m stock a long time In the 
men’s wear trade, the higher turnover is generally found m 
items of lower unit value, of which fiequent sales are made 
It IS true that in other items turnover may be speeded up by 
a slight reduction m price 

8 Stable Prices Many retailers are governed by the 
efforts toward price stability of certain wholesale distributors 
In other words, a certain fixed price is identified with a certain 
manufacturer’s product For many yeats the Curlee Clothing 
Company of St Louis maintained a stable price on blue serge 
suits, lot number 6121 The price was $16 50 Style-Plus 
maintained a fairly stable price of $17 50 Today Stem-Bloch 
features a garment at $50 These stable prices of wholesale 
distributors are similar to the suggested prices 

g Fashion and Price Over a given season, or series of 
seasons, there will be fluctuations in selling price of merchan- 
dise where the element of fashion is important In Chapter 
3 the fashion cycle and its relation to merchandising was dis- 
cussed At this point it IS to be noted that, on the upward 
sweep of this cycle, retail prices for the particular articles 
affected by fashion are the highest, and on the downward 
sweep the retailer is generally forced to lowei his prices, 
depending upon the skill with which he has made his selection 
It IS because of such little understood conditions that popular 
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opinion frequently criticizes the clothing business as a two 
price business 

Price Policies — In noting the various factors of retail 
price determination, three general price policies may be noted “ 
(i) selling at the market minus, (2) selling at the market, and 
(3) selling at the market plus 

1 “Selling at the market minus is the policy which aims 
to increase sales by reducing price The success of this 
policy depends upon the ability of the retailer to market sub- 
stantially identical products at lower prices This policy is 
followed by many retail clothing stores in their “economy 
stores,” “annexes,” and “bargain basements ” Frequently job 
lots and stocks of distress merchandise are purchased and sold 
on this basis 

2 Selling at the market consists m the acceptance of the- 
market price generally prevailing In selling according to this 
policy, the merchant may ncrease his profit by devoting him- 
self to a reduction of cost or he may seek to increase his sales 
The great majority of clothing stores are probably selling at 
the market, although they adjust this policy in the case of 
special sales The so-called medium-price clothing stores 
appear to be selling at the market 

3 Selling at the market plus The basis of this policy is 
selling above the market by virtue of making a class appeal 
or by identification of the pioduct by trade-marks, brands, and 
trade names Demand is stimulated by calling attention to 
quality The tradmg-up movement is an indication of this 
practice The differentiated commodities are established on a 
new and higher price level Many consumers identify value 
with high price, or prefer to patronize the exclusive shops 


“ Resale Pnee^ Hainteinncc ^ Lelter^from the CJiajxinan of^ the Federal Trade 
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It IS here that the policy of selling at the market plus is in 
greatest favor 

Price-Cutting — Selling at the market minus frequently 
takes the form of permanent price-cutting, a practice to be 
differentiated from the price reductions of special sales Price- 
cutting IS often a feature of a sales promotion plan A window 
display on a price basis, and advertisements featuring price, 
are frequently lesorted to As a lesult of this policy, sales 
may be mci eased, but it is questionable 111 many cases, whether 
volume is increased sufficiently to offset the lowered margin 
of profit An aspect of this policy is the use of loss-leaders, 
usually comprising tiade-mark and branded goods for which 
there is a large consumer demand To combat the evils of 
price-cutting, retail associations have taken steps against it and 
manufacture! s have endeavored to maintain resale prices 

The Use of Odd Prices — Many retailers of men’s wear, 
especially chain stores, department stores, and mail order 
houses, make use of the odd price It is a peculiarity of con- 
sumer demands that a shirt pi iced at $2 g8 will sell better to 
a certain class of trade than shirts pi iced at $3 00 Straw 
hats frequently sell better at $3 95 than at $4 This has the 
net effect of giving the customer the impression that one store 
offers better values than another Odd prices were formerly 
used to force the customer to wait for change in the hope of 
making another sale during the waiting period They have 
also been used to reduce the ease of shoplifting As a sales 
stimulating device the odd price policy will no doubt continue, 
regardless of its somewhat misleading implication 

The One Price Policy — In the retail clothing trade dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, it has become the almost uni- 
versal practice for merchants to adhere to a one price policy 
Prices vary from time to time and vary between stores, but 
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the essential point is that the same puce foi the same com- 
modity IS quoted to all customers by each merchant on any 
one date 

The one price policy fiist came into use m this country in 
the large dry goods and department stores The several prices 
m baigain policy requned salespeople with considerable skill 
It was not practicable to employ these high-pnce salespeople in 
the large stores The one price policy made it possible to 
employ people who had had no tiainmg in business nor in any 
phase of buying and selling Moreover, to be successful, the 
one pi ice policy demanded that the price be fixed at the point 
at which the goods would move The results of the one price 
policy have been valuable It has taken salesmanship from the 
level of talking about puce, to the demonstration of what is 
being offered It has made the buying and selling process 
more efficient by eliminating price higgling Likewise, it 
insures equal treatment to all customers and makes for the 
giving of equal values to customeis of a particular store It is 
unfortunate that the retail clothing trade was so slow in adopt- 
ing the one price policy 

Credit Policies 

In translating the general theory of price into operating 
policies, one of the general questions that arise is that of credit 
In men’s apparel some form of credit extension to the consumer 
is almost necessary, and the great majority of stores grant 
credit In one study only 41 out of 315 stores reported less 
than 10% credit sales 

From the viewpoint of the retailer, the granting of credit 
offers several advantages 

1 Credit IS a selective process and theiefore attracts a good 

class of patrons 

2 Credit cuts down customer turnover 

3 Credit increases the number and volume of sales 
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4 Credit is a builder of goodwill 

5 Cl edit IS a service to customeis and helps to establish a 

better organized business 

The arguments advanced against credit are 

1 Credit necessitates a bookkeeping department 

2 Credit leads to a ceitam percentage of losses 

3 Cl edit ties up the merchant’s capital 

4 Credit adds to the cost of merchandise 

5 Cl edit leads to arguments with customers 

From the customer’s viewpoint 

1 Cl edit allows postponement of payment, enabling a cus- 

tomer to get the use of goods before money is available 

2 Credit gratifies the instinct of vanity Customers, for 

example, piefei to hear a clerk say, “Madame, would 
you like this on your account?’’ rather than “One dollar, 
eighty-five cents, please The store becomes more per- 
sonal and the clerk is able to know better the customer’s 
wants and preferences 

3 Credit takes the drudgeiy out of shopping It makes it 

unnecessary to carry sums of money, to bother with 
“making change’’ or to arrange for cash on delivery It 
furnishes an itemued account of purchases through the 
monthly statement Furthennore, merchandise can be 
returned without embarrassment, and purchases can be 
rapidly made by telephone 

Credit Volume in the Retail Clothing Trade — Most 
clothing stores grant credit In the men’s clothing trade, this 
IS even true of the chain stoies A number of chain systems 
feature ciedit A number of surveys have been made with a 
view toward determining the number of credit sales These 
surveys weie made at different times and under varying cir- 
cumstances, but they serve in a geneial way to indicate the 
credit volume m the men’s apparel trade A survey among 
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Kansas Retail Clothiers, for the year 1924, found average 
credit sales to be 30 6 % of total sales '' 

The Bureau of Business Research, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, in cooperation with the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers, found the average charge business of clothiers, dur- 
ing 1919, to be $30 75 for every $100 of total net sales Fig- 
ures for the East weie $25 96, South, $42 06, East North Cen- 
tral, $24 75, West North Central, $29 25, and West, $27 23 
These statistics were collected before instalment selling m 
men’s wear became popular, and consequently the influence of 
this form of credit extension is not recorded 

In Nebraska stores, credit extensions in clothing amount 
to 50 8 % of sales ® A study by the University of Michigan, in 
cooperation with the National Retail Credit Association, found 
the percentage of credit to total sales to be 58 ” 

In the retail clothing trade, it appears that stores with larger 
sales volume sell a larger percentage of goods on credit The 
following data from the Noithwestern University Bureau of 
Business Research illustrate this fact 


Table 8 Percentage Distribution of Credit Sales Stores Groupfd 
ON Basis or Annual Sales Volume 


Classified Total 

Net Sales 

Number of 
Stores 

Index of 

Credit Sales 

Under $40,000 

44 

71 8 

$40,000 to $80,000 

122 

75 7 

$80,000 to $180 000 

107 

93 7 

$180,000 and over 

40 

118 0 


The range in volume of credit sales has been observed 
For the individual store a group of factors should aid m the 
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determination of credit business These aie (i) working 
capital — a store not fully financed should restrict the credit 
extended to accord with its working capital condition, (2) 
the volume of acceptable credit business arising from store 
location, (3) class of merchandise sold, (4) store personnel — 
well-trained employees, skilled in developing customer follow- 
ings foster credit business, (5) competitive conditions — price 
policies m the foim of credit extension, are frequently used 
as competitive devices, (6) current business conditions — in 
agricultural and industiial communities, business conditions 
greatly affect the ciedit situation — in agi icultiiral communities, 
particularly, retailers are forced to cairy accounts for a coii- 
*siderable period of time, (7) the feasible ciedit loss — ^the 
prevailing markups of the different lines peimit varying per- 
centages of bad debt loss compatible with profit, and (8) 
store credit skill 

Accounts receivable should be only those that will help to 
maintain a high credit standing for the particular store A 
large number of past due accounts receivable reacts unfavor- 

Table 9 Performance Statistics for Mens Apparel Stores or 
Various Sizes Regular Charge Business OnliiI 
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ably on the credit standing of the stoie with the wholesale 
distributors Further, the total accounts receivable should 
not be permitted to exceed the amount requned to perform the 
credit task well Table 9 indicates perfoimance statistics for 
men’s apparel stores of various sizes This table provides 
standards which may be used by executives of stores of various 
sizes 

Credit Control — Credit control is the management of 
credit extension in the most economical manner Credit exten- 
sion, as already suggested, involves several costs One cost is 
interest upon capital required to finance accounts Capital is 
thus tied up, which should be used for taking discounts and, 
for aggressive merchandising A second cost is occasioned by 
bad accounts, a third by expense of collection, and a fourth by 
the expense of office administration of credit, such as labor, 
supplies, postage, and related items ‘ 

The retail clothier, in extending credit, should follow defi- 
nite policies in respect to standards, tests, and measures which 
are used to set up objectives for the credit and collection 
depai tment The principal devices of control are ( i ) bad debt 
loss, (2) collection percentage, (3) turnover of receivables 
expressed in days, (4) the delinquency percentage, and (5) 
the rejection percentage 

I Bad Debt Loss An annual percentage of net, total or 
credit sales may be fixed, within which the credit department 
IS expected to keep A reserve for bad debts is commonly set 
up In the men’s clothing trade, various estimates of the losses 
from bad debts have been made The loss is usually greater 
for small stores than for large stores, one report indicates a 
loss of 4% for large stores and of 6% for small stores, m 
1927 The Nebraska study gave bad debt losses for clothing 
(men’s and women’s) as, loss on total sales, i 0%, loss on 


I, BuBineas Studies 
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credit sales 15%^* The Univeisity of Michigan study gave 
losses from bad debts as follows 


Tahle 10 Losses thom Bad Debts 


Total Store Sales Volume | 

Losses from Bad Debts 

$ sot 

0$ 99 

2 0% 

fioo t 

o$249 

I 1% 

$250 to $499 1 

I 0% 


2 Collection Percentage The collection percentage 
lefers to the percentage of outstanding accounts on the first 
of the month that have been collected during the month 


Table ii Per Cent or Collections Made — 
Retail Clothing Stores 


1927 Annual Total Sales 
Volume 

Per Cent of Collections 
Made Each Month 

Below $100,000 

V 7 

$100,000 to $200 000 

50 0 

$200,000 to $500,000 

40 0 

$500,000 to $1,000 000 

56 0 

Above $1,000,000 

40 0 


The collection figures by months for men’s apparel stores 
are also valuable as a standard of performance (These are 
given ill Appendix B, Table 32 ) 

3 Turnover of Receivables Expressed in Days Col- 
lection percentage can be translated into turnover m days by 

use of the formula ^ X 100, T being the collection percent- 
age Thus, collections amounting to 40% are equivalent to a 
turnover of 75 days 

“University of Nebraska Studies in Business No 6 op at 
“ University of Michitan Business Studies up at 
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4 Tnn DELiKQUENCi rERCLNTAGE A statement of all 
accounts past due is ilso used as an mdieator of ciedit control 
Accounts aie frequently classified on the basis of “not delin- 
quent” and “past due” No i accounts are not delmc|uent, 
2, 3, 4, S, and 6 repiesent a graduated scale based on the 
extent to which the account is past due Othei retail clothiers 
classify their accounts as follows Class A accounts, people 
about whom there is no c|uestion whatever Class B accounts, 
no restriction on normal pui chasing, but restriction on extra 
large purchases Class C accounts, those accounts that are 
confined to a limited amount each month, according to the 
applicant’s ability to pay Class D accoimts are accounts by 
special aiiangement, where the customei is required to make 
a fairly heavy down payment An E account is absolutely 
“no good ” 

5 Rejection Percentage Anolhei control device is the 
rejection percentage, which is the restriction on receivables set 
by the budget and the credit limit 

When the payment of an account is delayed, costs accumu- 
late to the destruction of piofit The actual extent of this loss 
depends upon the markup A foimula foi detei mining the 
vanishing point m accounts receivable is this “The net profit 
on accounts receivable multiplied by the number of days in 
the period and divided by the costs of getting in the money for 
the period, equals the profit vanishing point Thus, if net 
profit is 4j4%, and cost of getting m the money for the period 
— 30 days — IS the profit will vanish in 90 days 

Needless to say, caution should be exeicised in granting 
credit, and some of the losses m the retail distribution of cloth- 
ing might be minimized by more careful granting of credit 
Further, many accounts which are carefully opened are not 
paid when they are due, and for this reason a systematic 
collection policy is essential Aside from the activities of 

“Bartlett and Reed, Retail Credit Practice Ch II 
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individual retailers, credit associations aie accomplishing a 
good deal in educating the public to the idea that teims of pur- 
chase aie made to be respected 

Making Collections — Collections aie made in four prin- 
cipal ways, and individual store policy generally dictates some 
combination of these methods These chief methods aie (i) 
mail effort, (2) collection by telephone, (3) peisonal calls, 
and (4) piofessional collection set vice Again, it should be 
mentioned that associations of credit men cooperate, not only 
to the education of customeis legarding the proper use of 
credit, but in the collection of accounts as well 

In analyzing collection efforts, seveial appeals are noted 
These are (i) goodwill — which in one aspect is the delin- 
quent’s desire to retain the store’s goodwill, and in another 
the delinquent’s goodwill toward the store, (2) honcstv and 
sense of fairness, (3) regard for reputation, and (4) appeals 
centering on pride, shame, and feai 

Collection letters can be made more effective by checking 
results and eliminating unproductive letter appeals and forms 
Wherever possible, the length of the letter should be t educed 
Personal calls aie effective, especially m the cast of small 
accounts, and m agncultuial regions In these instances, a call 
from the proprietor or from a senior salesman often proves 
a desirable means of speeding up the slow accounts 

Piofessional collection services are generally used on bad 
accounts, and it is here that a well-organized account classifi- 
cation IS necessary 

In the men’s clothing trade, collection by telephone is not 
as yet widely used, however, it holds open the advantage of 
being quickly executed and, if skilfully done, proves very 
effective 

An important trend in the collection of accounts is the 
cooperative attitude Retailers are beginning to discover that 
collection success is greatei when a cooperative attitude is 
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assumed, rather thin a fighting, antagonistic attitude In 
some cities, retailers have been instiumental in organizing 
finance institutions that tike care of honest debtois who have 
become so involved that they scaicely see their way out This 
type of cooperation is, of course, more practical in the larger 
communities, although it is much needed m small agricultural 
communities 

In order to minimize credit difficulties and secuie cash at 
the time of sale, retailers make use of the tiade acceptance 
check Thus, if the customer favors defence! payment, he 
fills out a tiade acceptance check on which he promises to pay 
at his own bank a certain amount on a certain date This 
check IS endorsed and guaranteed by the stoie and then dis- 
counted at the bank The customer pays to the stole for this 
privilege a slight carrying charge This plan has the merits 
of securing ready cash and at the same time of impressing the 
customer with the necessity of meeting his obligation 

Changing from Credit to Cash Basis — Should the retail 
clothier change from a credit to a cash basis of doing business? 
In view of unfortunate credit conditions, many retail clothieis 
have considered abandoning the credit policy and going on a 
cash basis Such a step is contrary to the present general 
tendency, which is distinctly toward a larger but better con- 
trolled credit policy A large number of stores that have 
operated on the cash basis, have changed back to a ci edit basis 
Stores operating on a so-called cash basis are appaiently forced 
to grant credit up to about 10% or 15% of their sales 

One of the most interesting features of present-day credit 
IS instalment selling As a principle it is economically sound, 
provided the commodity m question is of a desirable nature 
and can be used over a period of time The application of this 
principle to the distribution of men’s apparel is of compara- 

“ Martin I Zofness was among the first to make such use of the trade acceptance 
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lively lecent origin, although it has been in use in other trades 
for twenty years 01 moie 

Instalment Selling — In men’s apparel, retail instalment 
selling IS sometimes referied to as “Ten Payment Plan,’’ 
“Budget Plan,’’ or “Deferred-Payment Plan” Vaiious esti- 
mates have been made as to the extent of instalment selling 
in men’s clothing The total volume of clothing (men’s and 
women’s) sold on the instalment plan m 1925 was estimated 
at 5% This figure is, without doubt, too high 

“The Ten-Payment Plan of Retailing Men’s Clothing,” 
a study made by the Ohio State University (see Figtiie 6), 
gives the following averages for five Ohio cities 
Purchase Plan 

Cash 69 1% 

Charge Account 29 5% 

Weekly Payment Plan 1 4% 

In any event, instalment selling is important in many clothing 
stores, and difficult problems arc involved m seeing that it is 
properly used 

Instalment selling meets with its least success in the high- 
grade, exclusive type of store and with its greatest success in 
stores that make a wide appeal Nevertheless, many high grade 
stores are using the plan Generally speaking, the success of 
instalment selling depends on the class of trade, type of com- 
munity, credit administration, and competition 

Certain fundamental principles should govern the use of 
instalment selling^® They are 

I Instalment selling should be limited to — 

(a) Articles which add to the earning power of the pur- 

chaser or to his permanent or semi-permanent 
assets 

(b) Articles which are very necessary or useful 
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(c) Articles which involve hrgcr outlay than the average 
pel son IS able to make at one time 

2 Down payment should he rcquued m an amount — 

(a) Sufficient to cover the diffeience between the first and 

second-hand value of the article plus the dealer’s 
profit on the transaction 

(b) Sufficient to give the purchaser an incentive to con- 

tinue payment 

3 Periodical payments — 

(a) Should never outrun the life of the aiticle 

(b) Should always exceed the depreciation value of the 

article sold 

4 Instalment selling should only be entered into after a 

careful credit investigation, and the combined instalment 
obligation which the buyer has to meet should not exceed 
10 % to 15% of his regular income 

Within limits, instalment selling in the men’s wear trade 
may offer the following advantages 

1 Reduced losses from bad debts 

2 Reduced time outstanding on accounts 

3 Increased capital turnover because of down payments as 

well as regular incoming flow of payment 

4 Attraction of new trade, and thus increased volume of 

clothing and furnishing sales 

5 More permanent relations between store and customer 

6 An effective competitive device both for store and industry 

7 Customers may purchase entire wardrobe at one time 

without paying the total lump sum 

8 Selling of high-priced garments made possible 

9 Harmony with consumer demand and thus makes for 

customer satisfaction 

The unfavorable features are as follows 

1 Unfavorable reaction on prestige of store using this plan 

Attracts a lower class of trade 

2 High cost of administration 
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3 Discrimination against cash customer 

4 Possible convex Sion of a large number of cash customers 

into Cl edit customers 

5 Inferior ciedit risks attracted 

6 Customer “over-buying” with reference to income The 

customer in such instances blames the store and trans- 
fers his patronage elsewheie 

7 Customer dissatisfaction, because garments wear out before 

they are paid for 

8 Risk greater because of insignificant repossession value 

Many of these advantages and disadvantages apply to any 
type of credit extension, consequently only a feiv of them will 
be discussed at this point 

The cost of administration depends, in a large measure, 
upon the credit administration already in use The experience 
of one well-known store gives evidence that a budget plan may 
be operated at less expense than a regular charge account 
system It must be remembered that the buiden of cost may 
be greater to the small store and that credit control operates 
under decreasing costs Of related significance is the fact that 
instalment selling frequently brings with it more care in select- 
ing credit risks, and this should be a cost-reducing factor for 
any store 

In comparison with regular charge accounts there is ample 
evidence to show that an instalment selling plan reduces the 
average time of outstanding accounts Very few of the so- 
called 30-day accounts aie ever paid within 30 days In fact, 
various estimates give 76 days and 93 days as the time taken 
by regular charge accounts A graphic comparison of the 
time outstanding of regular charge account and ten-payment 
plan IS here given (See Figure 6 ) 

In order that we may more accurately evaluate the favor- 
able and unfavorable features of instalment selling, it will be 
interesting to follow the history of stoies that have had con- 
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sideiible expcntiue with this form of stlhng In a study 
made by the National Retail C lotliur, in July, 1928, ° the basic 
object was to dctcunine whether 01 not the stoies weie still 
iisintj the plan and with what success Iwenty-four stoies, 



with experience in instalment selling over a period of from one 
to five years, were selected Only one of these stores had 
completely discontinued the instalment selling plan, although 
only thirteen stores lepoited instalment selling still as active 
as when it was first begun The majority of stores reported 

‘^National Retail CMhter July 5 192S, p 62 
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that there had been no loss of higher class trade, while instal- 
ment selling had increased their cheaper class of trade On the 
whole, It was brought out that very few 30 day customers or 
cash customers had changed to the instalment plan of buying 

This survey also brought out the facts that instalment sell- 
ing had increased the total volume of business, and that it 
appealed to all classes of customers Seventeen of the stores 
lepoited that the ten-payment plan enabled them to sell highei 
priced merchandise All but three of the stoies stated that, 
if they were to make the decision again, they would install the 
ten-payment plan Thus, aftei several years’ trial, instalment 
selling in the men’s clothing trade is still m high favor Of 
particular interest were the answers to the question as to the 
best means of advertising 01 making known the plan, assuming 
that it was to be adopted in full Some advocated wide-spread 
publicity , others a quiet, dignified, direct mail campaign , still 
otheis favored newspapei advertising, and would depend upon 
the credit man to select the risks In determining upon a 
publicity policy, the size of city and type of tiacle should be 
the important considerations 

In actual operation, two othei important problems piesent 
themselves, one is the size of the down payments, and the 
other has to do with the nature of the contract The size of 
the down payment should be about 20% In many cases, 
careful handling of the customer will secure m excess of this 
amount For example, the salesman may ask “How much do 
you want to pay down^’’ or “How much do you want to pay 
each week^” Either question ordinarily brings an acceptable 
answer, and it is seldom that the offer must be graded up 

In men’s clothing, the sale contract is not quite so drastic 
as in the case of furniture or motor ca s Several typical 
contracts are given in Appendix B, Figures 9, 10, and ii 

In conclusion, it may be stated that many clothing stores 
effectively use instalment selling m some fotm There is little 
doubt as to the soundness of the principle It demands skilful 
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operation and good judgment in determining whether this 
plan of selling is desiiable for both the store and the com- 
munity Perhaps the chief difficulty is that the unit of sale is 
too small This difficulty could be overcome by developing 
the waidrobe idea of selling, that is, sales of two, three, or 
four units at a time, or by selling suits, overcoats, and fur- 
nishings at one time, all the purchases to be considered as 
constituting one transaction and the instalment payments to be 
made accoidingly 

Summary — This chapter has been developed with the 
thought of presenting the aspects of pricing, first, those more 
familiar to the retailer, namely, markup and markdown , and 
second, the economics of pricing, as aspects which involve 
a more 1 emote group of forces, such as appreciation of the 
nature of retail prices, analysis of price-determining factors, 
etc 

In actual practice, pricing includes the terms of sale, which 
naturally brings up letail credits Now, in credit practice an 
important feature is instalment selling The outstanding 
hindrance here seems to be the small size of the unit sale as 
against, however, many advantages The wide application, 
therefore, of the principle of instalment selling of the men’s 
wear trade will no doubt depend on the possibility of increasing 
the unit of sale fiom a single item to the wardrobe gioup 
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RETAIL SALESMANSHIP AND SPELLING 
PROBLEMS 

In the two chapteis piececimg, basic problems in retailing 
have been consideied, such problems, for example, as buying 
and pricing The letailei’s initial pioblcms, location, stock 
arrangement, and the selection, training, and methods of com- 
pensation of personnel weie considered in an earlier chapter 
The next step is selling 

Selling refers not only to the activity of salesmanship, but 
to many other and varied aspects of sales, which confront every 
storekeeper This chapter discusses salesmanship and selling 
problems under five heads (i) salesmanship, (2) sales plan 
ning, (3) selling problems, (4) merchandise returns, (5) the 
exclusive agency 


Retail Salesmanship 

The psychology of salesmanship is a study in itself and 
cannot receive full attention m this work on merchandising 
The principle of sales planning underlies any discussion of 
selling and is, therefore, taken up in advance of specific selling 
problems The discussion of selling pioblems is concerned 
with stimulating sales and related problems The selling of 
extra lines, special sales, cooperative selling, and similar prob 
lems are taken up Finally, because of its identification with 
the selling policy of stores, and because, moreover, of the per- 
plexing nature, the problem of merchandise leturns is con- 
sidered from the selling point of view and under its own 
heading 
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The exclusive agency for certain kinds and lines of mer- 
chandise calls for attention both from the retailer’s and the 
wholesalei’s angle The retail aspect of this subject concludes 
this chapter, leaving the exclusive agency as a problem of the 
wholesale distributor for later discussion 

The Force of Personal Salesmanship — A retailer’s fol 
lowing foimerly depended upon the retailei himself Now it 
is necessary to look upon the store as an institution in whose 
success effective service on the part of every member of the 
store organization is the ultimate, determining factor This 
statement holds true even in the case of smaller stores 

The new importance of the salesman has been further 
enhanced by the changed viewpoint of selling Caveat emptot, 
“let the buyer beware,’’ has given way to caveat vendor, “let 
the seller beware ’’ The inteiests of the seller have become 
identified with those of the consumer Because of this em- 
phasis on consumer satisfaction, the responsibility of retail 
selling has greatly inci eased 

By definition, “salesmanship is the art exercised by the 
seller in effecting economic exchanges Salesmanship is eco- 
nomically justified, because it enables certain economic func- 
tions to be performed more efficiently than would otheiwise be 
possible Piesent-day retail salesmanship realizes that only by 
considering the consumer and selling him only what is best 
suited to his requirements, as determined by study and careful 
adaptation of products to buyers’ needs, can any great success 
be attained 

Retail Selling Creates Value — Retail selling today is 
revolutionary because of the substitution of expeits for inex- 
perts behind the counter Formerly retail salespeople were 
hired as “clerks” or “to wait on trade” , now they are employed 
as agencies of value creation Fundamentally, retail sales- 
people create value Goods do not sell themselves , they must 

1 Tosdal Principles of Pcraotul Selling, p 4 
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be sold And m each article there is something which will sell 
It, if only the salesperson can locate that something and tell the 
consumer about it 

In this respect, men’s wear salesmen must be specialists 
Articles of men’s wearing apparel are complex both as to 
quality and construction Comparative quality of textiles can 
be distinguished only by an expeit, and that expert is not the 
average salesman The salesperson in the men’s appaiel tiade 
must further be an adviser, an adviser as to fashion, pioper 
fit, appropiiate dress for the occasion, color harmony, and 
budgeting for peisonal consumption These forms of advice 
cannot be piopeily given unless there is a person competent to 
advise The customer also wants to be informed as to why he 
should purchase a paiticular article and why the puce varies 
between appaiently like articles These, and other problems, 
make the retail selling of men’s appaiel difhcult and explain 
why it should command the highest type of salesmanship 
Retail Selling in Operation — In actual practice the retail 
salesman meets with a variety of problems He is called upon 
to explain price differences , a difficult task in the clothing busi- 
ness where the customer has little if any knowledge of either 
the fabric or its manufacture into a garment The salesman 
must also size up the customer and anticipate his or her desires 
Likewise, when the customer makes known his wants, the 
salesman should be able to suggest related or associated com- 
modities Suggestive selling is wasted unless it is in harmony 
with the customer’s needs In some stores, salesmen assist in 
gi anting ciedit and this calls for a skill in leading the less 
desirable accounts into the puce range wherein they can afford 
to buy 

Explaining Price Differences — From the customer’s 
viewpoint, one of the most unsatisfactory aspects of retail sell- 
ing is the inability of the salesman to explain puce diffeiences 
In the purchase of suits and overcoats, this is particularly 
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noticeable In order to explain these price differences, the 
salesman must have a knowledge of the chief characteristics 
of the garment so as to be able to set forth intelligently details 
of material and of making The integrity and reputation of 
the maker as a producer of high-grade clothing aie valuable in 
this connection 

In order to help the salesman to understand the price dif- 
ferences in men’s clothing, men’s ready-to-wear clothing may 
be classified m three mam divisions or grades ^ 

Grade i The highest quality mateiials, tailoring, and price 

Grade 2 The medium quality materials, tailoring, and price 

Grade 3 The low quality materials, tailoring, and price 

This classification is arbitrary, as the low grade, 3, may be 
essentially a fabric line, with cloth of good quality but of the 
cheapest machine make, with the most economical trimming 
and lining, m order to meet a low price On the other hand, 
the high grade, i, may adopt a cloth of medium price and 
quality, yet the finished garment, by reason of its style element 
and its workmanship, will properly belong in the high-pnce 
field 

The two principal factors m price differences of suits are 
the materials employed and the labor of making and tailoring 
The term, “materials,” includes lining, trimmings, thread, 
buttons, and other items, the labor includes refinement of 
shaping and tailoring 

The following comparison illustrates the spread m cost per 
suit of the cloth fabric employed in the three gi ades 

Grade i Three and one-half yards cloth per suit at $4 00 
per yard — ^$1400 

Grade 2 Three and one-half yards cloth per suit at $3 00 
per yard — ^$10 50 

Grade 3 Three and one-half yards cloth per suit at $2 00 
per yard— $700 
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There is a spiead of $3 50 per suit between numbers i and 
2 and between numbers 2 and 3, and a spread of $7 00 per suit 
between numbers i and 3 — for cloth fabric alone — and at only 
average prices in each grade 

In further illustration of the spread 111 cost per suit, com- 
pare the other materials used — the trimmings, linings, and so 
forth 

Grade i Trimming and lining etc , per suit— $5 00 and up 

Grade 2 Trimming and lining, etc, pet suit — $300 and up 

Grade 3 Trimming and lining, etc, pei suit— $200 and up 

There is here a spread of material cost (other than cloth 

fabiic) of $2 00 per suit between numbers i and 2, of $i 00 
per suit between numbers 2 and 3, and of $3 00 per suit be- 
tween numbers i and 3 , a total spread of $3 00 per suit for 
trimmings and linings used, at only average prices in each 
grade 

Besides a knowledge of materials, a knowledge of some of 
the broad details of operation should assist the salesman m 
accounting for price diffeiences Every salesman should visit 
the factory or, as an alternative, the store should secure a 
motion picture of the production process In the making of 
coat, vest, and trousers, there are over 100 operations The 
following comparisons furnish useful information 

The coat — 

Grade i Approximately 30 hand and 32 machine operations 
Grade 2 Approximately 18 hand and 48 machine operations 
Grade 3 Approximately 5 hand and 52 machine operations 

The vest — 

Grade i 12 hand and ii machine operations 
Giade 2 10 hand and 13 machine operations 
Grade 3 3 hand and 15 machine operations 

The trousers — 

Grade i 23 hand and 17 machine operations 
Grade 2 6 hand and 32 machine operations 
Grade 3 5 hand and 24 machine operations 
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In analyzing these figures, it is to be noted that in grade 
3 there are 21 less opeiations on a suit than in the other two 
grades, and that there are only 13 hand operations This is 
probably the irreducible minimum, hand operations being per- 
formed for the simple reason that they have to be 

Comparison of the first and second grades shows from 30 
to 18 hand operations on the coat, 12 to 10 hand operations 
on the vest, and 23 to 6 hand operations on the trousers, in 
other words, in giade 2, there are 12 less hand operations on the 
coats, 2 less hand operations on the vests, and 17 less hand 
operations on the trousers than in grade i 

By way of further illustration, some of the principal opera- 
tions in the making of a coat may be noted These are can- 
vas making, canvas basting, pocket making, joining coat seams 
and pressing, undercollar and lapel padding, front pressing, 
edge basting, joining shoulder seams and pressing, undercollar 
basting and shaping, collar making and finishing, sleeve sew- 
ing into armholes and pressing , basting armholes and tacking , 
felling, shape piessing of collai and lapel, edge pressing, off 
pressing , buttonhole making and button sewing 

In considering seveial of these operations, we take up fiist 
the undercollar padding In giade i, this is done by hand, 
and costs about 25 times as much as in grade 2, where the 
padding is done by machine, nine rows of stitching being put 
in , in grade 2, the cost is about twice as much as m grade 3, 
where only four rows of stitching are put in 

Then there is the collar shaping , 111 the bettei grade i gar- 
ments, this costs about 65 cents and is done by hand, the shoul- 
ders being joined at the same time In grade 2, the cost is 
about 15 cents, and the work is also done by hand In grade 
3 the collar is not shaped Seams, pockets, canvas, and front 
make up two pressing operations m grades i and 2, but pressing 
is not done in grade 3 

The operation of canvas basting is done by hand in grades 
I and 2, and by machine in grade 3 
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ihe padding of lapils offers nppoitumty fni n wide vari- 
ance in costs In this process, the pidrling and the liack of the 
lapel are sewed together with a lai ge numbci of stitches which 
do not show through the cloth There is a very close connec- 
tion between the skill with which this is done and the appear- 
ance of the lapel and the front of the coat It is possible for 
an experienced tailor to put in from three and one-hal f to four 
hours’ time in padding lapels of a coat, with a cost of fiom 
$3 50 to $4 00 for this operation alone On garments of grade 
I, however, the usual cost of padding lapels by hand runs from 
75 cents to 90 cents In grade 2, it is done by machine and 12 
rows of stitching are put m, in grade 3, it is also done by 
machine and about 7 rows of stitching are put in 

Many othei points of difference might be noted, but the 
primary object of this discussion is to show the possibility of 
a commodity analysis in the explanation of price differences 
Manufacturers supply information covering the above points, 
and trade journals run numeious articles on the subject Cus- 
tomers want to know why one article costs more than another 
Their questions can be answeied only on the basis of the sort 
of information that has been given m the foregoing paia- 
graphs 

Negative Suggestion — Salesmen unthinkingly ask such 
questions as “You don’t want any neckties, do you^” or 
“Nothing else today?” Questions of this nature put in the mind 
of the prospect the answer word “No,” and lead him away 
from the thing suggested It is much easier to make a positive 
suggestion such as “We have just received some beautiful 
shirts that I would like to have you see ” 

Analysis of Customers’ Wants — In dealing with cus- 
tomers, salesmen should, m effect, make market analyses Cus- 
tomei s in their comments to salesmen indicate then satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with particular commodities Organized 
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infonnation of this type is an excellent guide to buying and 
advertising, and its possession and use improve the salesmen’s 
ability to deal with othei customers To illustiate this pro- 
cedure one salesman kept a recoid of customeis’ objections 
to derby hats He found the weight of the derby to be the 
chief objection Consultation with the buyer and with a rep- 
resentative of the hat maker resulted in the production of 
derbies of lighter weight for that particular store 

The Value of a Customer — The bulk of retail selling is 
based upon a seller-customer relationship That is, the major- 
ity of goods are sold to purchasers who have previously bought 
the same or similar goods, and have bought them from the 
same seller This important feature of retail selling is well 
expressed as “customer relations ’’ Contact with the sales- 
person IS the limit of most customers’ relations with the store 
It IS therefore “up to the salesman’’ to letain that customer 
and to secure an increasing amount of his patronage It is 
estimated that the customer on the books of a clothing store 
is worth $85 a year to that store An inventory of customers 
is as important as an inventory of stock and fixtures Few 
stores, apparently, recognize this fact 

Many successful salesmen, howevei , find it worth while to 
maintain a card file of active customers and to keep a record 
of sizes, purchases, and othei items The customer dislikes 
having to recall his size every time he makes a purchase Fur- 
ther, good salesmen study then trade, telephone them, etc , 
while at the same time they do not fad to devote considerable 
energy to working up new prospects 

There are many profitable ways in which salespeople may 
keep track of customers It is strongly advised that they make 
for themselves lists of both regular and casual customers, classi- 
fied m some such fashion as these comments suggest 

1 Charge or cash 

2 Peculiar attitudes toward merchandise 
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3 Secuie names and addresses so as to send out special mer- 

chandise information 

4 Watch stocks in order to select and suggest to customers 

articles which it is sincerely believed will make a special 
appeal 

5 Exercise skilful tact in conveying to customers the desiie 

of the store to serve them m the way of giving informa- 
tion concerning new merchandise 

Sales Planning 

Salesmanship is concerned with problems that arise after 
the customer enters the store, sales planning is an operating 
policy based on an analysis of sales 

We have previously suggested that profitably operated 
stores are those that have some system which enables them to 
plan ahead They are the ones that control buying and selling 
to a degree that enables them to get the most efficient propor- 
tion between stocks, sales, and profits 

The estimating of future sales is based primarily on past 
performance This method implies that the store has kept a 
record of past sales by departments or lines Careful study of 
such a record bungs out many important details For effective 
results, records extending over several years should be analyzed, 
and upon this analysis the future activity should be profitably 
determined 

Such an analysis of sales by departments will indicate that 
some lines are carried without profit, and that sales efforts 
should, therefore, be diiected toward their upbuilding Further, 
some of the smaller stores, which find that, because of the 
overlapping of trading areas, they have lost clothing sales to 
stores in larger trading centers, will be forced to discover other 
lines that they can sell at a profit The discovery of profitable 
departments is, indeed, an ever-present problem for all stores 

In comparing the total sales and specified lines of mer- 
chandise for stores whose annual total sales volume ranges 
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from $100,000 to above $1000,000, beveial facts are to be 
noted In the sm-illei stoies, woik clothing plays a moie im- 
poitant part than in large stores Likewise, furnishings are 
relatively more important than clothing In stoies whose an- 
nual total sales volume reaches ovei $1,000,000, the hat and 
cap department is relatively more important than in stoies of 
lesser annual total sales volume The relative importance of 
the major divisions is brought out in Table 12 ® 


Table 12 Per Cent of Total Sales in Specified Lines of 
Merchandise During 1927 
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In planning future sales, allowance should be made for 
increased business due to normal growth of population and 
improvement in local business conditions Also, most store 
records are maintained in dollar figuies, and corrections must 
be made for basic price changes Finally, in some departments 
of the store, the style element will materially change the sales 
volume , as, for example, when some style ceases to be accepted 
and there is no immediate substitute 

Having arrived at a general estimate of sales, the next step 
IS to estimate what portion of this total is to be obtained each 
month Again, the importance of past records is realized, for 
they make it possible to study sales by months In men’s wear 
sales, the seasonal variations are readily noted Two corrective 
factors must be allowed for in these monthly sales figures, 
namely, the different dates for Easter and the fact that special 

“ National Retail Chthey March 22 1928 
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sales may artificially inflate monthly sales figures Many re- 
taileis also find it woith while to study duly sales A selected 
gioup of stoies found then daily sales weie distiibuted as 
follows 

Monday 14 41;% 

Tuescliy 1664% 

Wednesday 1470% 

Ihursdiy 1649% 

Friday 14 56% 

Saturday 23 14% 

Sales planning is fundamental to the budgeting of stocks 
and expenses These problems are consideied in later chapters 
The principles of planning should also be applied to sales pro- 
motional activities, that is, the merchant should operate on a 
budget of sales ideas As will be noted 111 the next chapter, 
this applies with equal force to advertising 

It may be helpful here to give some illustrations of ways 
of practical application of sales planning Special sales should 
be carefully planned well in advance The sales promotion of 
such events as Father’s Day, commencement time, Easter, 
Christmas, and events of local interest should show the results 
of adequate prearrangement Many sales campaigns are mef- 
feetive because of hasty prepaiation This forward-looking 
planning of sales events may pioperly extend even to years, 
seasons, weeks, and days There is no event but has its sales 
possibilities A helpful device in expediting a sales program 
is the sales calendar, forecasting possible opportunities and 
reminding of current happenings Possibilities of sales plan 
ning principles develop as one tackles the job of increasing 
sales These will become evident in the discussion we now 
begin of selling problems 

Selling Problems 

The selling problems of a store are concerned, for the most 
pait, with mci easing sales Sales may be stimulated by addi- 
tion of extra lines, use of special sales, development of new 
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markets, building up depaitmeiits which aie on the decline or 
have been unpiofitable, and by cooperative selling Salesman- 
ship, as a sales promotional force, has just been considered, 
and adveitismg, another sales piomotional force, is taken up 
in the next chapter Other selling problems have been analyzed 
in the discussion of consumer demand, fashion, fit and size, 
and store location and stock airangement In fact, selling is 
one of the broad problems of distribution It thrusts itself into 
all pi oblems and discussions, and cannot be limited to the con- 
fines of a single chapter 

Extra Lines — Because of the falling off of sales in cer- 
tain departments, and the seasonal nature of many items of 
men’s appaiel, letailers of men’s apparel are continually finding 
it desirable to add extra lines In other circumstances, they 
are used to secure the most economical utilization of floor space 
and selling organization, and the enjoyment of the greater 
returns that accompany goodwill and a superior location The 
use of extra lines is also a lecognition of the marked tendency 
of the women of the family to assist husbands, sons, and 
brothel s m making purchases This state of affaiis often 
makes it easy to sell some item of women’s wear Gift depart- 
ments, in men’s appaiel stoies, are also a profitable source of 
additional sales Such a department may be merchandised not 
alone in the holiday season, but the whole year round In the 
men’s apparel trade, especially, the inadequate facilities of the 
town may furnish opportune chances to clothing and furnish- 
ing stores in the way of adding extra lines not so well nor so 
easily obtained m other stores It frequently happens that 
women will patronize a nearby trading center because of poor 
shopping facilities at home A certain amount of men’s weai 
trade as well is thus lost to the home locality To meet this 
situation, progiessive retailers in men’s apparel have been quick 
to put in an attractive line of women’s ready-to-wear, etc 
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To the smill unit dothiiif^ stoie the question of e\ti i lines 
IS in pait a piobleni of determining in what items the most 
business can be done Foi example, the addition of a shoe 
depaitment has enabled many small town letaileis to maintain 
volume which was lost in othei lines to the triding ceiiteis 
Ihe extra depaitment is a iceogmtion of tlie pinhlem of o\ci- 
lappmg ti ading areas 

Among the permanent extra lines taken on by letail 
clothieis and fuiiiisheis aie luggage and leather goods, 
women’s ready-to-weai , women’s hosieiy and gloves, smoking 
accessoiies, and spoitmg goods 

The National Association of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers has made studies ot leather goods, luggige depart- 
ments, and shoe departments Some of the results ot these 
studies form the basis foi the following discussion 

1 Leather Goods and Li7e.e'ACE Three himdted and 
twenty retulers out of 381 replying to the investigation le- 
ported that they carried leathei goods and luggage Among 
the Items earned were all sorts of luggage langing ftoin ward- 
robe tiunks to automobile luggage In addition to these items 
such things as bill folds, pocket books, ke\ cases ind pluses 
were can led 1 he percentage of total sales going to the lug- 
gage and leather goods dutsion ranged from y. of \°/o to 
2yfo Ihe majority of cases fell between 2% and 10% Ihe 
average maintained maikup, based on selling price, langed 
from 33% to 40% These facts indicate that leather goods 
and luggage are profitable departments and oftei possibilities 
of increased sales 

2 Shoe Departments of Retail Clothing Stores In 
analyzing over 300 replies it was found that i laiger numbei 
of clothing stores carrj dress shoes than carry work shoes or 
boys’ shoes The size of stocks earned ranged fiom $400 to 
$66,000, in the majority of cases falling between $2,000 and 
$13,000 The annual volume of business done m the shoe 
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department ranges fiom $2,000 to $122000 The major ity 
of the retail clothicis consider then shoe department a profitable 
one Ihe inaiktip rn the shoe depntnient ranges from 28 1 % 
to 40 The average markdown is estimated to be around 4% 

These goods are exrmples of extra lines which have been 
profitably merchandized by retail clothing and turnishings 
stores No organized study has been made of the success of 
certain items of women’s apparel handled as extra lines by 
retail clothiers Obseivation of a few cases, however, indi- 
cates that a fair margin of success may be attained in these 
fields The important problem for the retailer in considering 
an extia line is to make sure that an adequate market exists 
before he installs it This can frecjuently be ascertained by a 
check-up on the items which customers go out of town to 
purchase 

Special sales are properly considered, first, as a phase of 
sales promotional activity, and second, as an aspect of pricing 
Despite the letaileTs stated dislike of special sales, they more 
often savor of some form of sales promotion For that mat- 
ter, certain aspects of pricing, such as cut prices and odd prices 
aie objectively sales promotional Hence a discussion of spe- 
cial sales at this time is appropriate 

Special Sales — Special sales are utilized in any line of 
retailing where the seasonal element and the style factor are 
impoitant Retail clothiers continually express the wish that 
special sales could be eliminated, and yet, so long as these 
factors persist and the nature of retail competition remains as 
it IS, It does not seem possible that special sales will be elimi- 
nated for some time to come 

The greater part of the material for this discussion is based 
on a study made by the writer of “Special Sales of Retail 
Clothing Stoies ’’ This study was a part of the general survey 
on markdowns referred to above Information on special sales 
was leceived from 300 retail clothieis and furnishers Use 
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was also made of E 1 Grether s ‘ Special Sales in Retail 
Merchandising" (University of Nebraska, Studies in Business, 
No 19) 

In view of the piiniary f icts at hand it is apparent that 
few mei chants ha\e kept itcoids of special sales Ihe studies 
lefened to above aie piincipilly collections of business experi- 
ences, rather than quantitative facts In gcnei il, however, 
retail clothiers do know why they bold siles, the portion of 
their annual sales volume which results fioni special sales, their 
policy as to maikdown dining the silc, and the effect of the 
sale on the stoie 

A special sale may be defined as “a stoie flooi, or depait- 
mental event, idvertised to the public in i mannei to make it 
believe that it would derive some special benefit by attending ”* 
It IS to be noted that this concept of a special sale does not 
refer to the ciinent markdowns, which aic a part of the regulai 
policy of many stoies Special sales, as here defined, ire spe- 
cial events, receiving special advertising and sales attention 

I Reasons tor Holding Splciai Saiis The leasnns 
for holding special sales weie ascei tamed in both the study by 
the author and the survey made by the Univcisity of Nebraska 
The reasons as given 111 these two studies difter but little 
Below are the leasons foi special sales as given by 300 mem- 
bers of the National Association of Retail Clothieis and Fur- 
nishers 

1 End of season clearance 

2 To move slow-moving stock 

3 Special purchase of goods 

4 Because competitors do 

5 To promote sales 

6 To make room foi new stock 

7 To get cash 

8 Because customers expect them 

9 To tone up stole orgini/itiuii 

luiuveraity of Nobrasko BuIIclm No iij 
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These reasons foi holding special sales reflect the seasonal 
nature of the clothing business and the competitive conditions 
existing among the various retail groups Thus, many re- 
tailers report that they hold special sales because their com- 
petitors do, others hold sales because of the seasonal element 
and the style factor present in the clothing and furnishings 
trade In some cases, special sales are held because the retailer 
has been able to secure merchandise at a low price from the 
wholesale distributor, and feels that the special sale thus made 
possible will improve the competitive status of his store Manu- 
facturers and jobbers are compelled to adjust their merchan- 
dising practices to retail sales conditions, and it is a common 
practice for the wholesale distributor to give special assort- 
ments at special prices m order to help out the retailer 

2 Elimination or Special Sales The influence mak- 
ing for special sales seems to arise in the retail market, and if 
there are any evils m this merchandising practice, the remedies 
must be retail remedies The survey of members of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers brought 
out several suggestions for the elimination of special sales 
Listed in the ordei of importance these are 

1 Inipioved buying methods 

2 Trained sales force 

3 Stock control 

4 Maintenance of uniform maikup 

5 Customei education against special sales idea 

6 Cooperative effort of retail associations 

These suggestions fall into two geneial types first, those 
directed against internal conditions m the retailing of men’s 
w^ear, and second, those directed against competitive conditions 
Somewhat in between is the suggestion that special sales are 
necessary, but that many of the evils might be minimized if 
retailers would get togethei on the dates foi holding special 
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sales, thus avoiding the competitive distuibance which follows 
when one retailer puts on a sale considerably in advance of 
what might be termed a normal season sale 

The retail clothing business is annoyed by the presence of 
so-called “sales stores ” In some of the hrgei centers, 1 re- 
tailer may operate a store which perpetually idvertises i “spe- 
cial sale ” To make this piogram more effective, they some- 
times move to vaiious locations This piacticc should best 
simply be ignored by legitimate, piogiessivc retailers In 
other instances, special sales are eontinually staged by stores 
which serve as distress merchandise outlets for some large 
retail establishment This practice is not as yet sufficiently 
developed to offer a serious threat to retailers of men’s apparel 

In both the Nebraska study and the study of the retail 
clothiers, the information as to the percentage of the total 
volume sold by special sales was inadequate In the Nebraska 
study, 14 stores supplied information on this point, and in the 
retail clothiers’ suivey, 91 stores gave mfoimation on this 
point In the Nebraska study the arithmetic average was 
10 s%, and the lange per cent was from 1% to 30% In the 
study on retail clothiers, the arithmetic aveiage wis 10% and 
the range per cent from 1% to 16% 

A special sale does not necessaiily mean that goods are 
marked down, in some instances, ceitain items are marked up 
The latter is not a general practice In most cases, a definite 
price inducement is offered to the public Practically all the 
stores that replied in the retail clothing survey, reported that 
their greatest markdown was taken during special sales events 
The extent of this markdown could not be ascertained How- 
ever, the Nebraska study gives an average markdown of 24% 
on men’s furnishings The original sales price equals 100% 
Another study gives a markdown of 18 2% on men’s wear 
during special sales ° It is evident that a loss will result unless 

'University of Ohio I!iisini.ss Study quoted in Poiiustic Cimmer 


rn rrliruiry ii 
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this maikdown is balanced by the movement of a considerable 
volume of other goods at regular prices 

In the retail clothiers’ survey, 75% of the stores replied 
that special sales were cash sales This condition indicates that 
special sales aie often designed to attract new customers to the 
store and to appeal to a certain class of “floating trade” which 
responds to special price offers 

A few retaileis make use of “special sales companies,” that 
is, concerns which make it their business to put on sales for 
retailers Ihese concerns take a commission ranging from 
5^ to 10% of the sales volume during the sales period Fie- 
quently these companies attempt to collect past due accounts 
during the sale period Less than 8% of the retail clothiers 
surveyed made use of the special sales companies In the 
Nebraska survey, 12% of the stores interviewed had had some 
experience with them From field observation, it seems that 
the majority of the stores making use of special sales com- 
panies, do so under the pressure of a need for immediate cash 
Much of the advertising of the special sales company as 
directed to the retailer, features this “immediate cash” as the 
selling point to be used by the sales company They likewise 
stress the fact that the sale can be put on without any injurious 
results Others who use special sales companies do so because 
they are going out of business, and they attempt to close out 
their stock by this high pressuie sale rather than by private 
sale Some criticism has been centered against the special sales 
companies, in that they do not adapt their advertising to local 
conditions, but operate on a standardized plan sent out from 
headquarters 

In the retail clothing survey, 136 out of 170 stores regu- 
larly holding special sales, did not favor them and 94 of this 
number stated that special sales had a bad effect on business 
In the Nebraska investigation, only 9% of the stoies expressed 
an opinion favorable to increasing the number of sales The 
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rest would not only prefer to hold fewer sales, but in piac- 
tically all cases they had veiy decided reasons for opposing 
their use The reasons given for preferring fewer sales ire 
summarized in the Nebraska study as follows 

1 Sales lose money Sales result in taking markclowns in 
stock and require considerable adilitional adsertising md selling 
expense The result obtained does not viiy in proportion to 
additional expenditures 

2 Sales have a Ind effect upon icguhr business, if a store 
does a big business during a sale, it will be bcciusc of a slack 
spell befoi e the sale, and the sale will be followed by another slack 
spell Customers are educated to wait for sales Retailers are 
constantly — even if unwittingly — educating the public to pass by 
legular day-by-day values for sale value 

3 Sales destroy public confidence Competition leads stores 
to make moie and more extravagant claims for their sales Again 
customers are leally offended by the price fluctuation that comes 
with special sales It is difficult for the consuming public to 
undei stand why a garment will sell for one price on one day and 
for a price 20% lower the next 

4 Sales have a bad effect upon the store Some retailers 

pointed out that a store that holds a gieat iTian> sales tends to 

lower its leputation The store that definitely goes on a sales 
basis is bound to build up moie middle and lower class business, 
and hence undermine any reputation it may deserve foi exclusn e- 
ness and high-class patronage The chief ill effect upon a stoie 
aiises when quality of merchandise handled is lowered Finally, 
special sales have a bad effect upon a store in that they tend to 
influence the salespeople to talk price rathei than quality and style 

5 After a sale it is difficult to get back to normal business 

conditions Any of the various evils that may develop as the store 

continues to have sale after sale are apt to place it m a position 
where it will be difficult to get back to its regular basis of mer- 
chandising A store that has taught its customers to regard it as 
a fine place to buy specials, is apt not only to lose the business of 
those who aie buying between sales but is also likely to find it 
difficult to get along without the sales stimulant 
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Many of the retailers investigated m both studies do not 
hold special sales Seasonal markdowns of course were taken, 
but no sales event was given publicity The conditions which 
render it practical not to hold special sales seem to hinge on the 
size of store, class of trade, and store policy Many of the 
smaller men’s furnishing stores do not find it either necessary 
or advisable to hold special sales Likewise, those stores that 
make a distinctly class appeal, do not use special sales Finally, 
many retailers have built up a successful business on a no-sales 
program, and it is therefore a part of their store policy to avoid 
special sales 

If conditions make it desiiable to conduct sales, the follow- 
ing points should be observed 111 ordei that some of the abuses 
of sales may be remedied and that the efficiency of sales may 
be increased 

1 The store reputation should not be impaired by a special 

sale 

2 Sales should not be overdone There is bound to be an 

increase in sales resistance if the same method is applied 
too often 

3 The results of the sales should be checked carefully 

Without a doubt, sales would be less frequently used if 
an adequate check of the results were made 

4 Sales should offer real values And this does not refer to 

values created by comparabve prices 

5 If a sale event is to be a big one, it should be planned m 

advance This is especially true as to the advertising, 
display, and selling methods involved 

6 In advertising the sale, it is wise to give it a name that 

will state a reason for the event In the retail clothing 
survey, 90% of the retailers so advertised their sales 

In summary, it appears that special sales are a part of the 
retailing of men’s apparel and that, if they are to be eliminated 
or their evils lessened, such effort must come from the retailers 
themselves It is curious that so many retailers oppose them 
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and yet fail to come to any agreement as to their elimination 
or reduction in number Why retail clothiers should be in 
business to educate the consumer to the use of special sales is 
beyond the grasp of intelligent mei chandising Seasonal mark- 
downs aie one thing and special sales another Ihe latter 
certainly are a much criticized phase of retailing 

Not only may sales be increased by special sales, but new 
maikets may be developed In the sales promotional scheme, 
special groups may be appealed to In recent years, for exam- 
ple, college trade has been an objective because of the many 
instances where the retailei’s selling problem has been domi- 
nated by a maiket group, such as a group of university men 

Developing College Trade — College trade is a threefold 
problem The local retailer in college communities is obliged 
to hold Ins own against outsiders who seek the college trade 
The retailer in non-college towns is anxious to outfit the young 
men of his community before they letuin to college Finally, 
the wholesale distiibutors have been forced to cooperate with 
the retailer in order to develop and to hold the college trade 

For many yeais, in the eastern college cities, the develop- 
ment of university business was left to outsiders At last the 
local merchants began to recognize the possibilities of this 
market, and to press manufacturers for assistance in develop- 
ing college stjles and college tiade 

Today, the business is shared between the outsiders and the 
local merchants The activity of outsiders is typified by retail 
concerns of New York, New Haven, and Philadelphia, which 
send their representatives to the college town These men dis- 
play their lines in local hotels, cigar stoies, clubs, and fraternity 
houses Their sales strategy is unique, since no attempt is 
made to “sell” the student, rather he is allowed the informal 
fieedom of casually looking over the display and selling to 
himself 
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Retailers m college towns at first attempted to meet this 
competition by organizing merchants’ associations and by 
bringing pressure on town councils to prevent outsiders from 
coming in This procedure was not effective, and eventually 
gave way to competition in the form of definitely attracting 
the college student into the retail store Salesrooms were ar- 
ranged so as to give a college atmosphere and to piesent the 
exterioi of a club room rather than a clothing store Well- 
known college students were employed, student opinion was 
secured in the buying of merchandise, the manufacturer coop- 
erated by sending special representatives to assist letailers m 
college towns All of this helped to enable the mei chant m the 
college town “to hold his own ” Moreover, it is of course not 
advisable to ovei emphasize the college trade, since so doing 
may result in loss from other profitable sources 

There are other markets in process of development by 
retail clothiers Sales to farmeis, the attempt to fit irregular 
body types, the outfitting of athletic teams, of chauffeurs, and 
other uniformed types are examples of this tendency to reach 
out for new markets Many retailers employ “contact” men 
who are constantly on the alert for new sales possibilities 

Old maikets may be vitalized by analyzing the problems 
involved, and correcting them The boys’ wear department is 
an example of a department that, in most stores, needs build- 
ing up 

Merchandising the Boys’ Department — Merchandising 
the boys’ departnlent has always been a serious problem for 
retail clothiers and furnishers The problem for the retail 
clothier has been intensified by style changes m boys’ clothing 
and by the fact that department stores have been better able 
to maintain a boys’ department Tins success on the part of 
department stores is no doubt due to the fact that women aie 
the chief shoppers for boys’ apparel 
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An investigation of boys’ wear merclimdismg made in 
1928, indicated that many stores had cithci discontinued then 
boys’ departments or weie operating them without piofit and in 
some cases with a loss According to this iincstigation, the 
boys’ department contributed about 13% of the total annual 
sales Considering the boys’ department as a whole, about 
40% of the sales are made in furnishings and hats, and the 
remaining 60% m boys’ clothing No estimate was secured 
for boys’ shoes, as many stores that weie selling boys’ clothing 
and furnishings did not cany boys’ shoes 

Based on retail selling puce, the average markup main- 
tained in boys’ department was 34%, and the average mark- 
down was 6 6^ In individual eases, excessive markdowns 
had to be taken, so that this average figure somewhat obscures 
the real situation 

A study of the location of the boys’ department in the 
store was included in this survey, as location is a factor in the 
successful merchandising of the boys’ department Invariably, 
those stores maintaining a special floor or section for their 
boys’ department enjoyed a more rapid turnover, with a higher 
maintained markup 

As to advertising the boys’ department, the newspapers and 
direct mail weie used the most However, nearly 50% of the 
stores used such schemes as boys’ clubs, special sales, radio 
talks, subscriptions to the American Boy magazine, and cater- 
ing to the Boy Scouts as a means of stimulating the boys’ 
business 

The boys’ market is made up of three age groups 9-1 1, 
12-14, and 15-17 Over one-third of the sum total spent for 
boys’ weal is concentrated on this age grouping The price of 
boys’ suits does not vary m relation to it It is highly probable 
that sales might be stimulated by grading the price intervals 
according to the age groups 

It is estimated that, for boys aged 9-14 inclusive, i 3 suits 
per year are purchased, and for boys aged J 5-1 7, I 5 suits per 
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year are purchased The selling problem of the individual 
store IS one of mci easing sales in boys’ wear Seveial methods 
of doing this may be noted 

1 Location and Equipment Establish the department in a 
place of Its own, that is, give it a section on a floor by itself, 
entirely apart fiom all other departments Locate the department 
so that it IS convenient to the mothers Build the department with 
fixtures and arrangements that will compare favorably with the 
best men’s department in the store Do not think that, because it 
IS a bojs’ department, it need not be as caiefully equipped and 
outfitted as the men’s department 

2 The Personnel Place the department under the direction 
of a manager who knows boys and how to appeal to boys, and in 
the hands of salespeople who have nothing else to do but sell 
boys’ clothing Do not permit the department to be operated by 
salespeople who give it their spare time from other departments 
Select the stock through a capable buyer, who knows what the 
boys want and what is best likely to appeal to them 

3 Display Feature merchandise in interior displays Give 
the department the same complete window displays as are given to 
other departments Do not suboidinate it beyond a proportionate 
volume of business to any other department 

4 Sales Promotion Give the department a fair and propor- 
tionate amount of the newspaper space used by the store Employ 
direct mail advertising Boys aie particulaily pleased when they 
receive mail Employ feature stunts — contests — clubs — and other 
features that have been successfully tried and proved as to their 
appeal to boys Plan the boys’ business campaigns sufficiently far 
ahead to make them complete and intelligent in their appeal 

One manufacturer has made a market survey for boys’ 
clothing, which indicates the relation between population, po- 
tential sales and average sales volume, and the relation between 
volume and stock" An estimate of the distiibution of sales 
according to price ranges is also given This price distribution 
differs from the one previously mentioned because more cases 
are included and the conclusions aie stated in a more precise 

® L J and C D Jaffee Inc New Vork 
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manner (Ihe results of this market survey are giaphically 
portrayed in Appendix B, Figuies 12, 13, and 14 ) 

Cooperative Retail Selling — Sales promotional activities 
aie developed, not only by individual stores, but by groups of 
stores in a given locality These gioup selling events aie to be 
distinguished fiom the nation-wide activities of tiade associa- 
tions and the cooperative selling plans of wholesale distributors 
The motives leading to cooperative selling on the part of 
retail clothiers and furnisheis may be listed as (i) competitive 
conditions, (2) trade evils, and (3) desire to increase sales 
As a local activity, cooperative selling takes the form of 
seasonal openings, such as “Straw Hat Day,” seasonal style 
displays, and such schemes as “Dollar Days ” 

Retail clothiers also cooperate in setting dates for special 
sales or in the abolishment of special sales , in this way elimi- 
nating what may become a tiade evil, while at the same time 
increasing sales Retail clothiers, sensing the competition of 
department stores, have cooperated on campaigns carrying the 
slogan “Buy Men’s Wear from Men s Wear Stores ” 

These cooperative selling events are often accompanied by 
joint advertising efforts of an educational nature In illus-' 
tration — the Milwaukee shoe retailers engaged in joint merr 
chandising efforts with the idea of educating the public “Ho\V 
to wear shoes ” Retail clothiers in various cities are attempting 
to educate the consumer as to the value of being well-dresse,U 
Much of this cooperative activity is purely temporary, and 
for the purpose of carrying out some one particular campaign 
Steady cooperative selling among retailers is seldom advisable 
In analyzing many of these local selling campaigns, it wa'^ 
observed that frequently the large institution and those maklng^ 
a “class” appeal, did not participate in the local cooperative' 
event These stores were, however, affected by the cooperative 
selling activities of wholesale distributors and national trade 
associations 
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In stimmar)., it ma> be said that local cooperative selling 
e\ents are of only inteiinittent impoitance The leal possibility 
in this field lies in the development of coopeiative selling activi- 
ties wheie the entire iiidustiy combines in a selling campaign 
Cooperative letail activities sometimes comprise within 
their scope the problem of merchandise leturns Retailers in 
some cities combine to study the causes of merchandise returns 
and to educate the customei to the proper use of the return 
privilege Although the causes of merchandise returns lange 
from producer to consumer, the return privilege is generally a 
part of the selling policy of the store Its discussion theiefoie 
naturally follows the piesentation of the selling pioblems 


Merchandise Returns 


Into the question of merchandise returns are woven prob- 
lems of over-selling, lack of size standardization, increased 
operating expenses, and problems of training salespeople It 
IS thus a problem with cumulative effects The amount of 
purchases which are returned depends to a laige degree upon 
the customers’ feelings regarding the ease with which returns 
may be made A well advised leturn policy will, therefore, 
include some program for consumer education 

A wide divergence of policy exists among retail stores with 
regard to return meichandise, some allowing almost unlimited 
return privileges, on the policy that the customer is always 
right, while others have succeeded m placing more or less defi- 
nite limitations on the practice 


' Causes of Merchandise Returns in Men’s Apparel Trade 
-j-In a recent study of merchandise returns, the piincipal causes 
ffor the return of goods were as follows 


Wrong size asked for 
/ Customer change of mmd 
No reason stated 
Sent on approval 
Wrong color 


38 16 Wrong size sold 3 09 

19 03 Customer mistake in 01 der- 
13 75 mg 2 77 

1140 Other imperfections 178 

3 97 Unclaimed 1 17 
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Teiriiig I og Shriiikini' 24 

Wtong size marked 100 Over- 01 undcr-sliippcd 23 

Deliveied damaged 6'^ Spotting 10 

Ripping ^8 Wrong address 10 

Lading 54 Stretdnng 04 

Delayed delivery 31 


Wrong size asked for is obviously the most important 
factor in the return of men’s and boys’ ready-to-wear A part 
of this problem is a diiect result of the policy of manufacturers 
in making undersize and ova size garments This is truer in 
the case of boys’ wear than men’s wear In boys’ wear 47 S % 
of the returns are traceable to the cause “wrong size asked 
for ’’ Quite clearly both customer and store should exercise 
more care in fitting boys’ suits In the case of boys’ under- 
wear, 65 5% of the returns are due to “wrong size asked for ’’ 
Here again manufacturers can assist by a standai dization of 
sizes and a more definite correlation of size with age With- 
out doubt, the customer shows less efficiency 111 the purchase of 
boys’ wear than in the purchase of any other type of mer- 
chandise 

In men’s wear, particularly suits, the size futur is not so 
important The chief reasons foi returns here are “sent on 
approval,” “change of mind,” “no reason stated,” and "un- 
claimed ” The same reasons aie also given for men’s topcoats 
ovei coats, robes, and smoking jackets, although size is a more 
important factor here than with suits or overcoats It should 
be noted that when “approval” is given as a reason, almost 
invariably the merchandise has a relatively high unit value 
A considerable degree of doubt as to the wisdom of a higher 
price purchase seems to prompt the customer to ask for ap- 
proval privileges Also, with the higher price purchase, the 
customer feels freer to exercise this privilege 

Size reasons account for the return of 35% of men’s shirts 
In buying men’s socks and ties, wrong color is given as the 
most frequent reason foi return 
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Responsibility for Return — It is, of course, difficult to 
allocate responsibility for the return of meichandise as between 
dealer and customer However, a lough classification may be 
made, based upon the reasons given by customers m i eturnmg 
purchases 


Tabic 13 Ccassificatjon of Rcasons for Return in 
1 ERMs or Responsibility 


Customer 

Responsibility 

Dealer 

Responsibility 

Unallocated 

Wrong size asked for 

Wrong size sold 

No reason stated 

Change of mind 

Wrong size marked 


Unclaimed (will call) 

Sent on approval 


Mistake m ordering 

throng color 
Merchandise im- 
perfections 
Delivery reasons 



On this showing, relative responsibility for the return of 
men’s and boys’ ready-to-weai is as follows 


Customer 

Dealer 

Non-Allocable 


61 12% 
24 13% 
14 75% 


Return Policy — The majority of clothing stores do not 
maintain a definite policy legardmg merchandise retuins Even 
though a special policy may be announced, special problems 
arise that make each case an individual problem Retail 
clothiers have been aided in their return problem by State and 
City Departments of Health, which have established uniform 
regulations preventing the return of certain articles of personal 
use Local retail associations and chambers of commerce have 
also been instrumental in assisting the retailer in this problem 
of merchandise return 

A closer study of the maiket by the manufacturer, greater 
care m selling by the retailer, and more accurate buying by the 
customer should go far toward remedying the situation Re- 
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turns lie not infrequently a result of over selling of mer 
chandise ind of competition unong meiehaiits in oifeiing this 
seivice to the eustoniei llie solution of the ictmn goods 
problem is to be found in in iniljsis of cruses of letuins and 
in the coopeiation on the basis of these data, of consumeis, 
letaileis, and manuf ictineis 

The Exclusive Agency 

The exclusive agency has ceitain of the aspects of a price, 
a buying, and a selling pioblein Ihe retailer, however, gen- 
erally enteis into an exclusive agency agreement because of its 
selling advantages The desirability of the exclusive agency 
depends upon the product more than upon any other single 
factor It IS, therefore, used almost altogcthei m the dis- 
tribution of highei grade clothing and furnishings 

The exclusive agency agi cement is that whereby one retailer 
m a city 01 111 a single section of i large city is accorded the sole 
privilege of selling mei chandise be 11 mg the manufactuier’s 
brand In the clothing trade it is custom try foi the manufac- 
turer of popular tiade-maiked goods to use the exclusive agency 
system 

The terms of the agreement vary in detail The essential 
feature of the agreement is that each manufacturer agrees to 
refrain from selling merchandise under his brand to directly 
competing stores The agi cement occasionally stipulates that 
each retailer shall carry no competing brand of merchandise 
and there is, frequently, the tacit assumption that a certain price 
will be maintained Fiom a standpoint of merchandising 
policy, the stipulation that each retailer shall cairy no com- 
peting brand cannot always apply to the retailing of men’s 
apparel Retaileis carry competing biands of men’s clothing 
in order to appeal to the various stiata of demand The line 
carried undei the exclusive agency is featured, and the store 
geneialh endeavors to build up a reputation foi this brand 
lathei than for the others that it may cany 
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Advantages of the Exclusive Agency to Retailers — 

1 The arrangement prevents piiLe-ciiIting on identical goods 
It makes possible the maintenance of a puce tint will yield a 
leasonable maigin of piofil Because the product is exclusive 
the consumer has little opportunity to shop aiound for a close 
comparison of prices 

2 The dealer who obtains the agency icali/es that the line is 
worth promoting The elimination of paiallel goods makes pos- 
sible concentration of sales effort 

3 It makes for a feeling of security agiinst competition The 
agent is the sole beneficiary of the manuf acturei ’s advertising in 
that teiritory, and this assures a certain volume of business Peo- 
ple who desire such goods must come to the retailer agent, so long 
as he IS the sole representative in their distribution 

4 It promotes repeat sales Once trade has been developed 
for such products, it cannot readily be diverted to competitors 
If a consumer becomes satisfied with a certain brand of clothing, 
he will seek out the dealer handling them whenever he is in the 
market for additional clothes, and there is little d mger that such 
trade will be lost easily to retailers of other brands of clothes 

5 It tends to develop business in associated lines Sales of 
the exclusive line establish connections and create goodwill, lesiilt- 
ing in trade for other items carried in the store 

6 The reduction m the number of items carried, resulting 
from the policy of carrying relatively few lines of niei chandise, 
makes for greater sales of the exclusive lines and for a concentra- 
tion of purchases (The advantages resulting from concentrated 
buying will be discussed in more detail in subsequent chapters ) 
The agent thus becomes a preferred customer, securing quantity 
discounts and better seivice from the manufacturer 

y An elimination of duplicate stocks reduces many items of 
overhead and increases turnover It prevents overstocking and 
reduces losses incident to price fluctuations and style depreciation 

8 If a line is selected which has been widely advertised, the 
resulting goodwill benefits the retail distributor and enhances his 
prestige 
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Disadvantages to the Retailer — 

1 Confinement to one hnc is apt to limit his sales posbibilities 
m his trading teiritory 

2 There is aKu a possibility of overstoeking for the qiiot is 
usually set Iiy the manufaituicis who so clistnlmlc their stocks, 
me frequently laigei thin cm he ahsorhed by the niaiket the 
letailei serves 

3 It iiecomes moie dillicult to meet pnee-eiiUing by eoinpeti- 
tois, since mmiufaetureis updating 011 this basis usiully stipuhtc 
lesale prices, from which it is imclvisable to deviate 

4 This policy invites erilicism ind increased effott of com- 
jietitois in the sale of parillel lines, on which they may have 
secured the right for exclusive distiibution As a result of such 
keen competition, anlitipated volume may not he lealired 

5 Perhaps the chief disadvintage consists in the possible 
termination of the arrangement on the iiiiti itive of the vendor or 
m the failure to specify the exact tenitory within which each 
agent is to have exclusive rights The agency mav sometimes he 
withdrawn fuim one agent and transferred to anolhei who is 
supposedly better qualified to render salisf ictory service More- 
over, there is the danger that the exclusive agency plan may be 
used by the producer as a means of hi caking into the market and 
securing initial distribution Once the line becomes well estab- 
lished m the public mind, the exclusive sales prnilege may be 
withdrawn It must be noted, however, that once a retailer has 
built up a large personal following, the withdr iwal of a line may 
not react so unfavorably as might be supposed The wide use of 
institutional advertising is a factor minimizing this danger 

Unless a clear understanding is reached on this point in 
advance, there is danger that friction may arise, as was exem- 
plified by the controversy between B Kuppenheimer Company 
and Vogel & Co , in New York City m 1917 Vogel & Co 
operated a store on 125th Street m the Harlem district This 
company for ten years had featured Kuppenheimer clothing for 
the following spiing season Vogel & Co for a time had not 
advertised Kuppenheimer clothing m the newspapei s, but after 
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Brill Bi others took on the Kuppenheimer line, Vogel & Co 
also began to adveitise the hi and in newspapers, and a con- 
troversy ensued 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that the retailer should 
consider thoughtfully before entering into an exclusive agency 
agi cement He should analyze the line oi brand in question, 
the competition the potential market, and should study the 
contiact He must also lemembei that, as retailer, he would get 
little benefit from caiiymg an exclusive line with which people 
were not oi could not become familiar 

Summary — Every one of the numerous phases of retail 
merchandising aftects selling, so it is quite impossible com- 
pletely to analyze salesmanship and selling problems in a single 
chapter Selling begins with the initial location and layout of 
the store, and extends thiough all the service features of the 
establishment 

This chapter has set off for separate discussion personal 
salesmanship, and such selling problems as planning, sales pro- 
motion, and the other problems that aiise from such policies 
as merchandise returns and acceptance of the exclusive agency 
A creative and productive selling program must begin with 
an organized plan Sales planning analyzes sales, and, based 
on this analysis, forms an operating policy, which extends 
through all the sales promotional activities 

The selling problems, or problems of sales promotion, are 
a selected group of problems presented in a number of investi- 
gations made in the retail clothing trade In every instance, 
the importance of planning is apparent It is further evident 
that the solution of these selling problems depends on an 
analysis of consumer demand 

Merchandise returns reflect the selling policy of the store 
Many of the causes of merchandising returns are to be traced 
to the activities of salespeople Other causes concern the man- 
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ufacturer, the stoie itself, and the consumer Coopeiation is 
needed to eliminate the evils associated with leturned goods 
Another policy of the store, which is a part of selling effort, 
IS the exclusive agency Patronage often follows identification 
of the store as the exclusive agent foi the distribution of some 
well-known commodity Certain advant iges and disadvantages 
inhere in the exclusive agency business and the ictailer should 
exercise care before enteiing into a conti let of this type 



CHAPTER 12 


ADVERTISING AND DISPLAY 

Advertising is a part of selling strategy, and includes non- 
personal methods of stimulating or maintaining sales Adver- 
tising finds expression through such media as newspapers, 
magazines, street car cards, store signs, window displays, the 
radio, and so on 

The principles of personal salesmanship apply in large 
measure to the utilization of advertising for sales purposes 
Discrimination in choosing appeals is essential both for per- 
sonal and impersonal sales work Adveitismg is more stand- 
ardized, however, and is addressed to customers as a mass 
Advertising is probably more essential to the retailer than 
to any other agent of distribution The letailer can not pei- 
sonally solicit, he must wait for a customer to come into the 
stole To bring the customer into the store is, then, one of the 
principal functions of retail advertising 

The general nature of the retail advertising of men’s ap- 
parel is conditioned by the type of market which the particular 
store IS attempting to serve For the type of market deter- 
mines to a large degree the appeals and the manner of their 
presentation Cham store advertising and department store 
advertising differ somewhat from the advertising of the unit 
clothing store Price, economy, and the appeal to women as 
shoppers characterize the advertising of these store types 

The problems of retail advertising are the same as those in 
any other field of advertising They consist mainly in deter- 
mining the market to be reached, the advertising appiopriation, 
the media, appeals, and related problems To be effective, the 
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advertisinp: piogram should be planned m advance, a six 
months’ piogiam is a satisf ictory basis on which to work In 
the men's apparel trade, there is a pioblem as to whether or 
not goods difficult to sell should he feitured or should goods 
for which there is a demand he tmph isized in the advertising 
Ihe piesent policy in the clothing trade is to feiture m the 
adveitising commodities foi which theie is an active demand 
Aftei the customer is brought into the store by this adveitising. 
It IS the function of pcisonal selling to call to his attention 
othei commodities that have not been ad\ ertised 

Only the hrger clothing stores miiiit tin separate advertis- 
ing departments In sm illei stoies, the owners or one of their 
salesmen, have charge of the advertising In either case, the 
opinion of buyers and salesmen is utilized in preparing the 
copy Advertising is a non-specnhzcd function in most stores, 
and, because of this fact, much letul advertising is ineftective 
To be effective, retail advertising should be planned in advance 
and cooidinated with the meichandising policy of the store 
It IS the object of this ch ijittr to consider the advertising 
problem of the ictail clothier ind furnisher, including window 
displays The mateiial is taken up in the following order 
(i) the advertising appropriation and its expenditure, (2) ad- 
vertising media, (3) functions of advertising, (4) appeals, 
(S) adveitising reseaich, ( 6 ) the use of dealer helps, na- 
tionally advertised goods, and private brands, (7) criticism of 
retail advertising, and (8) displays Considerable material 
here presented was secured by the author in a survey of adver- 
tising expenditure and policy in retail clothing stores m 1928 

Advertising Appropriation, and Its Expenditure 

How Much to Spend — No matter how small the store, 
the amount spent for adveitising should be appiopnated six 
months ahead, 01 , better yet, for the entire year This may be 
an arbitrary sum, or it may be a certain percentage of the next 
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year’s anticipated sales The most common expenditure for 
retail advertising is in the neighborhood of 3% of sales If a 
store anticipated sales of $60,000 for the coming year, $1,800 
would be the amount to be spent for advertising over the period 
of a >ear Annual sales totals o\er a period of years form a 
good basis upon which to estimate the advertising appropria- 
tion By comparing several years' sales, the growth element is 
more accurately reckoned The appropriation based on sales 
may be combined with the budget plan, by which a certain 
definite amount will be determined upon so that emergencies 
and unforeseen fluctuations in the volume of business may be 
properly met Finally, the competitive situation in retailing 
today suggests that the appropriation be adjusted to the sales 
resistance that is to be encountered during the year when the 
specific expendituie for advertising is made 

Expressed as a percentage of total sales, the advertising 
expenditures for clothing stores were secured for the six-year 
period 1923-1928, inclusive The general tendency is for the 
percentage expenditure to increase as we go from the smaller 
to the larger stores The exceptions to this tendency are stores 
doing a business of $50,000 to $99,999 per year, whose adver- 
tising expenditures are less than stores doing an annual busi- 
ness of $25,000 to $49,999 , likewise, stores whose annual sales 
volume IS from $500,000 to $999,999 spend less foi adver- 
tising than stores whose annual sales range from $250,000 to 
$499,999 The complete results of this study are given in 
Table 14 


Table 14 Percentage of Total Sales Afpropriated foe 
Advertising in Six Years 


Anniml Sales 

Volume 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1 *25 000-$49 999 

II S50 000-$99 999 

III $imOOO-SM9 999 

IV 4250 000-S499 999 

V $500 000-$999 999 

VI *1000 000 and over 

fh 

3 42 

4 0 

4 96 

2 18 

3 44 

4 07 

3 8S 

3^63 

2 32 

3 17 

3 3S 

4 62 

fh 

3 0 

3 13 

% 

2 36 

4 23 

3 28 

2*^86 

2 2| 

2 S3 
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The expense elements of the appropriation are salaries, 
direct mail, newspapers, outdoni, window display, programs, 
miscellaneous, gifts and donations, and othei costs (special- 
ties) In some stores the major depaitments beai a propor- 
tionate burden of the adveitising appropi lation , the major 
portion is charged to clothing and fiiimshings Clothing stores 
vaiy as to the inimbei of mijor depaitments, fable 15 below 
IS oigani/ed on this basis 


Table 15 PracrNTACF or Advertisinc Appropriation by 

DrPARrMl NTS 


btoros with tnoi i than 

S Main Dop irtmenls 

Stores with 5 Mam 
Departments 

Stores with 3 Mam 
Dep irtments 

Men s Clothint 

M 74 

Men s Clothme 

47 

Men’s Clothine 66 97 

Hats ind Caps 


n Its and ( ips 


H its mrl Cips 83 

Men b 1 urnishiiii, 

,s 12 71 

Mena rumishmKS 


Men sruinishm^b 20 2 

Shoes 

S 61 

Shoes 

6 


Boys C lothinR 


Toys (.loUiinL 

20 


Othci Ucpla 

n 97 




Tot il 

.00 


100 1 

ion 


When to Spend It — ^After the amount to be spent h is 
been determined upon, the appiopnation is apportioned by 
months The amount of sales pei month is probably the best 
basis upon winch to determine how much of the total appro- 
piiation should be spent each month The mipoitance of a 
sales analjsis is well illustiated by this procedure December 
is probably the biggest month for the average letail store If 
the sales in tins month represented 15% of the total year’s busi- 
ness, then 15% of $1,800, or $270, would he appioximately 
the amount to be set aside for December adveitismg The 
amount would 01 dmai ily be reduced in January, and still more 
m Febiuary, show a slight use during the spring months, drop 
oft again m summer, and intiease agun dining the fall and 
early wmtci until the peak is again reached 111 December 
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Next, it IS necessary to divide the monthly appropriation 
into weekly exepnditures, and then, if the advertisements are 
to be uin in the daily newspapeis, to determine how much 
should be spent each day This will determine the size of 
advei tisenient that is to be mn 

Seveial things may enter into the choice of the day on 
which to idveitisc In smallei cities wheie large numbers of 
shoppers come in from the sui rounding country on Satuiday, 
the Friday afternoon papeis and Saturday moinmg papeis will 
caiiy many advertisements of interest to them The percentage 
of neeklj sales b) dajs given m the piecedmg chapter should 
be of Intel est at this point 

Other factois peculiar to local conditions have considerable 
impoitance m the selection of the day on which to advertise 
If the activities of the city are mostly mdustiial, and pay day 
for the laige numbei of workers comes on a certain day, space 
should be taken in the local paper on the day when readers have 
the most cash in hand The law eftective in some states that 
woikers must be paid on the fiist and the fifteenth of the month 
causes retail adveitiseis to ariange then schedules so that 
larger space is taken at these times 

It IS more or less apparent that retail advertising is influ- 
enced by the seasonal variations m business In the survey by 
the author, letailers reported an increase in the ratio of adver- 
tising to sales as geneial business conditions became more 
favorable In a separate study of advertising fluctuations, one 
writer found the curve of men’s wear advei tising free of those 
movements which are generally present in. measures of business 
activity as a whole ^ Except for the rather prolonged dips in 
the latter half of 1925 and 1926, and the somewhat exceptional 
outburst of activity m early 1926, this series is almost without 
feature On the whole, letaihng is less affected by economic 
fluctuations than are other commercial activities Some of the 
stores reporting increased expenditures on the up-swmg of 

' VV t Crum Advertiaing Fluctuations, p aao 
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business were no doubt recording in jiarl a normal growth 
element of their business 

Advertising Media 

The question of media is in part a matter of spending the 
appropi lation and is m part conceineel with inikuig the adver- 
tising more effective Ihc compaiativc use of the \auoiis 
media may be determined by distribution of the appropi i.ition 
In the investigation of advei Using, among the inembeis of the 
National Association of Retail Clothieis md Furmslieis, the 
percentages of appropriation weie 


Newsp iper 

50% 

Direct-by-Mail 

15^0 

Window Disphv 

loya 

Outdoor Advei tisniif 

loVo 

Miseell ineous 

15% 


100% 


Miscellaneous advertising meludes programs, radio, car 
caids, cut and mat seivice, screen, and spceulty idvertising 
Both newspaper and direet-by-mail idveitising should be cun 
sideied as a lange, rather than as a dehiiite pei cent News- 
paper advertising langes from 5070 to 657°, and direet-by mail 
from to 2 $% Some letaileis are practically interchang- 
ing the amount spent for newspaper advertising and direct-by- 
mail advertising T his tendency is in harmony with the gen- 
eral tiend of retail advertising, which indicates that retailers 
in all trades are increasing their direct-by-mail advei Using 

When newspaper advei Using is used, over half of it is 
placed in the evening papers 

Store Location and the Choice of Media — The territory 
from which the store draws its trade, and its respect of this 
location must be studied and analyzed before selecting the 
advertising medium If the store is located m the center of the 
business activities of the city, advertising in the local news- 
papers can be effective 111 drawing into the store people who 
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have come clown town to shop If the stoie is located in an 
outl>ing distiict, hovve\ci, ncwspapci adveitising will not be 
effective, because only those people living dose to the stoie will 
be induced to come in Also, as the rates for advertising space 
ai e based on the total circulation of the newspaper, the expense 
to the store situated away fiom the business center is out of 
propoition to any possible return In this case, some form of 
direct adveitismg would be more effective 

The Radio as a Medium — Retail clothieis and furnishers 
aie making use of the radio in then publicity programs The 
radio is a paiticularlv effective agency for giving publicity to 
such matters as style, correct dress, the history of fashion, and 
personal dress problems The productivity of ladio publicity 
may be measured in part by lecjuests foi style information 
from the audience In radio idveitising, cpiahty and style 
should be emphasized, and puce accoidcd a ininoi position 

Functions of Retail Advertising 

To be effective, every retail advertisement should (i) 
attract attention, (2) create inteiest, (3) stimulate desire, 
(4) inspire confidence, and (5) suggest action A sixth func- 
tion IS sometimes performed in that adveitisements reinstate 
in the mind of the purchaser a desirability of a commodity 
which he has formerly purchased Let us see how these vai lous 
tasks are performed Attention is atti acted by means of an 
appropriate illustration, 01 a headline set in larger type and 
conveying a bit of interesting information Caie should be 
taken to make the headline short and easy to read Ordinarily, 
the mind cannot grasp quickly moie than four or five words 
Advertising copy can create inteiest and stimulate desire 
through a careful choice of appropnate selling points, desciibed 
with adjectives tint are capable of creating pictures in the mind 
of the reader The following copy does not create a mental 
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image, hence does not irouse desite ‘A laige assnitment of 
men’s topcoats m all si7es and st\les Ihe following is much 
better ‘In this assortment ate found topcoats in the populai 
loose fitting models ind in the 11101 c coiiseivatne stjles The 
colois are blue, grey, ind the new shides of tin ” The second 
bit of desciiptioii, while slioit, eont iins specific points that 
enable the re iclci s mind letii ill\ to visu ih/e the garment 

Confidenee is mspiied m adaeitismg copy by not making 
overstatements 01 using siipei 1 itives such as “gieatest bar- 
gains in the city,” ‘‘best values obtaiinble ," ‘‘the widest selec- 
tion of mei clnndise ” Ad\ei tisiiig copy w ill go tarthei toward 
developing confidence 111 meichandise and in the store if it con 
tains definite desci iptions of articles, suggests uses, and points 
out without using supeilativcs, that the nieielniidise ofteied is 
in eveiy way woitb the price asked 

Action IS suggested in larious wa)s A definite reminder 
to come in and inspect the articles oftered is the most obvious 
method of suggesting action Other methods arc to tell the 
readei 111 what pait of the stoic the advertised aitieles aie to 
be found, 01 to suggest that it the price olteied the goods will 
quickly be sold out Also a st itement to the effect that the 
goods may be bought at the advertised piiee for a limited tune 
hints at immediate action 

As an incidental function of retail advertising, the con- 
sumer IS made to feel that a previous purchase was a good one 
This IS especially true wheie the unit of value is large or when 
the use of the commoditj extends over a period of time The 
consumer frequently feels that perhaps he did not select the 
latest style To see this style m cunent advertising reestab- 
lishes, m his mind, the wisdom of his initial purchase 

These functions of adveilising all cooperate m an attempt 
to make a sale through print, in much the same way that sales- 
men attempt to make sales through speech To perform a 
complete job of selling, all these elements must be present m 
the advertisement 
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Theiefoic, to make these functions effective, the adveitise- 
ment should possess the following featuies (i) it must be 
specific, (2) the points made must be definite and supported 
by definite leasoning, (3J an adveitisemeiit must not onl> state 
its case but visualize it, (4) it must have one and only one 
dominant idea , ( 5 ) that idea must be presented in logical form 
and secpience, (6) it must show its relationship with its 
pioduet, with the customei’s need, and with other adveitise- 
ments of the senes, and (7) it must ve//, by education, by 
indiiect 01 by dneet ofifei , but it must obviously be a part of 
the selling effoit 

Aftei the letailer has piepared his copy, he would do well 
to ask himself the following questions 

Do the headline and illustration get attention ^ 

Is the copy full of weak words and geneial statements, or of 
really desciiptive adjectives that create an image of the 
article in the mind of the reader^ 

Does the copy emphasize the use of the article so that the 
itadei IS reminded of the benefits he will enjoy from 
owning it^ 

Is the copy written fiom the viewpoint of the leader so that 
he sees himself in the picture ^ 

Is it easy for him to buy? Aie puces quoted ? Is the reader 
invited to come in and inspect the article? 

The force of this analysis of the functions of an advertise- 
ment IS emplusued in the discussion of advertising appeals 

Advertising Appeals 

The appeal is the central pulling force of the advertisement 
It may be style, workmanship, price, identification of a well- 
known product, or any of the many selling points in a com- 
modity Institutional appeals or advertising which sell the 
store as an institution may be utilized In the suivey by the 
author, information was secured as to the appeals featured by 
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retail clothiers and furnishers Listed m 01 del of then impoi- 
taiice, the chief appeals wcie 

1 Institutional advertising 

2 Deseiiption of eominodily 

3 Piomoting i intionally adveitistd line 

4 Price 

On this subject, the piolilem of the use of comparative 
prices IS important Iheie is, of couise, some justihcition for 
comparative prices when ajijihed to ai tides iffected by style 
and seasonal changes 1 here is ahv i> s the danger, however, 
that the consumer will he impressed by the fact that the fiist 
puces weie ovei stated Likewise the use of comparative 
prices stimulates a gencial ti ading-dow 11 movement In older 
to secure definitely the leaetion of eonsiimers to the use of corn- 
par itive prices in adveitising appeals, one trade oiganiaation 
surveyed approximately 300 eonsuinets’ The appeal of 
“news” in the adveitisement polled 31} 5 '° of the votes Puce 
appeal di ew 32% , style appeal iiollcd 1 3% , suggestion polled 
13%, compaiison of prices polled 2/f) The veidict here is 
decisively against compaiative jirice advtitising Ihese eon- 
sumeis felt that comparitive puce statements aie misleading 
Even those favoring compaiative price advertising did so onlv 
111 so far as they had confidence in the particulai store 

In the final analysis, the particular appeal must lest on an 
analysis of the market the retailer is tivmg to reach, and upon 
the proper functioning of the advertisement itseli 

The effectiveness of the advertisement as a whole and of 
the particular appeals used can best be determined by measur- 
ing the returns from the advertisement 

Advertising Research 

Just how effective is the retailer’s advertising, it is rather 
difficult to determine Some retail stores make a definite 
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attempt to measuie the returns from their adveitising The 
experience of letail clothieis indicates the use of thiee methods 
of measuring these returns (i) noting inci eased sales in 
advertised lines, (2) mtei viewing customei aftei pui chase is 
made to determine whether he was influenced by the retailer s 
advertisement, (3) checking leturns fiom mailing list Of 
these methods, the fiist is the most widely used, although 
almost an equal number of stoies followed some form of 
customei mteiview at time of pui chase Many of the results 
of advertising are of an intangible nature, and concerned with 
goodwill These cannot be measured apait from the general 
inci ease in business or the unproved position of the stoi e 

Advertising research is meiely an attempt to study con- 
sumei demands and to use the results of such a study as a guide 
to meichandising policy The material developed in Chapter 2 
applies to the individual pioblem of advertising lesearch 

The Use of Dealer Helps, Nationally Advertised Goods, 
and Private Brands 

Unless the store adheres to a piivate brand policy, it directly 
or indirectly uses dealer help m its adveitising Dealer helps 
are more widely used by small retaileis In many cases, they 
are over-used and clutter the windows and display cases in an 
unsightly manner If properly used, dealei helps should form 
an effectiae part of the retailer’s advertising If not directly 
used, they contain information which may work its way into 
the retailer’s own advertising copy or into a suggested window 
display It is a problem of both wholesale distributors and 
retailers to see that dealer helps are properly used 

Nationally Advertised Goods — Most retail clothiers sell 
some nationally advertised lines These are supposed to be an 
aid to the retailei because demand has aheady been developed 
and he spends less time in selling them It is the claim of the 
wholesale distnbutoi that his national advertising direct to the 
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consumer mikes it possible for the letiiler to sell mote floods 
get greater tuino-ver, iiicl hence mike a htgti totil volume, 
even though the mai gm on each sale is sm illei In iclual pi ac- 
tice, the retailer may earrj only a snn.ll miount of nationally 
adveitised goods and, by featuimg this in his local adveitismg, 
attract trade to the stoie Once in the store, the eustomer m ly 
be switched to aiiothei line with appiiently no dissatisfaction 
Many retaileis state that, of their totd elotlnng salts, fiom 
10% to 20% are made in nation illy aiheitised lines Manu- 
faetuiers object to this and, tindei the exelusne agency agi ce- 
ment, may withdraw the line if the letailer doesn’t push it 

Private Brands — In a sense the problem of pri\ ite hiands 
is the negative aspect of the piohlem of nitionilly idvertised 
brands Whether to use piivate brands 01 not is a pioblcm 
peculiar to the f ictors suiiounding the stoie 1 01 example 
the so called exclusive men’s shops jiiefei to develop private 
brands, while depaitment stores ind ehiin stores prefer 
to develop then own biands Many m inufaetuiers of na- 
tionally adveitised lines devote a pait of their totd production 
to the making of goods to be sold undei tlic lelailers private 
brand 

The retailer may deeelop private brands because he feels 
that the margin of return is too low on the nationally adver- 
tised lines Or he may feel that by pushing his own biand to 
the exclusion of the manufactuieis’ biands, he can build up in 
the mind of the customer a confidence in the store that will 
result in increased sales and goodwill It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult, however, to accomplish this m a reasonable time 
without the aid of the prestige ot nationally known lines 

Criticism of Retail Advertising 

Retail advertising too often is written from the stmdiiomt 
of the store rathei than that of re ider or customer 1 1 tries 
to sell what the store wants to sell, rither th.in what people 
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want to bu> The custoniei s language should be used m every 
advertisement, and every adveitisement should be planned and 
written fiom the customei’s point of view 

Much of the advertising lacks a “sense of sell ” This 
“sense of sell ’ can easily be shaipened by more accuiate aiming 
in the merchandising of the goods being advei tised 

It IS a common fact in letail advertising that many of the 
advertisements are planned and produced too neai the date of 
their publication Advei tising which is planned well m advance 
gets better results than that which is planned at the last minute 
The advertising expenditures indicated above are worthy of 
more time and thought than is now given to them by most 
stores 

The advertising of many stores is not so easy to read as it 
might be This is particularly true of the so-called modern 
trend m newspaper advertising It is obvious that the difficult- 
to-read advertisement is not easy to buy from , likewise, it must 
be borne m mind that advertisements compete with news stories 
for the reader’s attention 

Much of the criticism of lelail advertising might be directed 
against the lack of cooidination between meichandismg policy 
and the advertising program, for example, a store may feature 
quality merchandise m the advertising and, during the same 
week, feature price merchandise m the window display It is 
unfortunately true, that the salesman, in many instances, is not 
informed as to what is being featured m the advertising 

Although theie is a marked tendency toward institutional 
advertising, it is felt that stores rarely put enough emphasis 
on the selling of their store as a store It is quite worth while 
for a store to capitalize its institutional aspects and to point 
out its aims and policies in its advertising 

Display 

In the men’s appaiel trade, window displays are effective 
selling devices Some merchants claim that half of their new 
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business comes fiom the window displij, mid that the win- 
dow speeds up the fiequenc> of pui chase by old customers 
Although no geiieial study has been made of the relative 
amount of men’s appaitl which is pui chased as a result of 
window display, it is faiily ceitam that window displays aie 
sales buildeis as well as foitcs effective in letaimng customei 
pationage Ihe significance is furthei developed, in that con- 
sumers of wealing ippaiel aie not goveined in the majority 
of cases, by newspapci and direct mail advcitisiiig Ihis 
means that othei influences must play an inipoi taut part The 
pulling power of display must not be overlooked in the geiieial 
selling policy of the store Not only do displ lys definitely aid 
111 selling, they silently leflect the personality of the entire 
store 

Principles of Display — Ihc piinciples of display are 
similar to those of other forms of selling, namely, advertising 
and personal salesmanship Ihe nieichandise display should 
reflect the general policy of the store lhat is, most retail 
stores appeal to a certain general class of trade, and it is im- 
portant that the meichandise be displayed m such a f ishion as 
to attract the type of customer to which the store is catering 
It is misleading for a store making a class appeal to feature a 
price in its display, 01 for a store making a mass appeal to di ive 
customers away by building up a class atmosphere The dis- 
play should also be coordinated with the general merchandising 
and advertising piogram Nothing is so disturbing to the 
mmd of the bujer as to find newspapei advertising, window 
display, and interior display branching off in different direc- 
tions Newspaper and other forms of advertising, dealer 
helps, personal sales eftoits, and window and interior display 
should all be directed toward uniformity m sales policy 

Window displays have always been important in the sell- 
ing of apparel goods, but the v\ide use of window display for 
mens wear is a product of the past thiee decades At the 
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pi esent time, the interest in fashions in men s apparel and the 
tiading-up movement in the industry are contributing factors 
to an active interest in window displays Window displays 
have received the attention of trade association manufacturers 
and local ittail gioups National manufactuiers supply plans 
foi complete window displays, and maintain window display 
schools The National Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers maintains a window display depaitment for the 
purpose of tr lining and advising the retailei on the problem of 
window display 

The subject of window displays for letail clothiers presents 
two geneial aspects (i) the merchandising problem, and (2) 
the moie technical aspect connected with the principle of art — 
involving lighting effects, backgiounds, showcard writing, and 
othei featuies requiiing special skill Attention is here given 
to the merchandising problems of window display 

In the first place, displays should be planned in advance 
Every item is subject to some form of timely showing For 
example neckties foi Father’s Day, Boys’ Week, seasonal 
openings foi major items such as hats and overcoats, and 
items appiopriate for similar events designed to attract those 
leaving for college The interest in spoits also offers display 
possibilities, as do also resoit and vacation seasons By care- 
ful planning, practically every item of men’s wear, from dress 
clothes to woik clothing, will receive an appropriate and timely 
display Planning displays m advance will also permit com- 
plete coordination of the store’s selling policy Also, the policy 
of planning displays should be sufficiently flexible to permit 
changes of a local nature, such as a display to tie-up with some 
local event 

A second problem of display refers to the number of items 
shown and the changes of window displays There need be 
no confusion as to the numbei of items versus the plan of 
associated display, or ensemble There is consideiable differ- 
ence between cluttering up a window with miscellaneous items 
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at various prices and the building up of i limcly ensemble — a 
diffeience not yet appieciated by the smaller shopkeepeis To 
be sure, m convenienee items, a wide display is practical, but 
not so in the case of specialty goods Closely related to the 
number of items is the number of prices disphyed Tbis, of 
couise, IS a pioblem of the policy of the individual store Fixed 
price chains, foi example, displ ij price heavily If price is to 
be displayed at all, it is far bettei, no inattei what the store, to 
concentiate on one puce, or on a few pi ices at the most In 
making certain appeals, price had best foim hut a small feature 
of the display 

A third point with refciencc to window displ lys is that the 
display shall be harmonious both in itself and with the entire 
sales effort of the stoie After all, this is a simple problem 
but it enibi aces all the others 

Where the size of the stoie permits, a series of unit displays 
featuring a majoi seasonal event is productive This type of 
window display assists the customer in pi inning his purchases 
Men’s wear stores aie puiveyois of good ajtpe nance ind a 
well-organi/ed senes of unit displ lys permits the customer to 
plan his wardiobe with bonit perspectnc uul thciehy secure 
maximum satisfaction 

Finally, window displays should be subject to control, the 
same as any other branch of merchandising Proper methods 
should be utilized not only to insure the adequate display of all 
commodities, but to check sales results against the items dis- 
played The space devoted to window display is considerable, 
and IS indeed an important factor in expense, when one con- 
sideis the total rent factor, not to mention the cost of remuner- 
ating display expel ts, or the time of other members of the 
store organization that may be devoted to displays 

Summary — In continuation of the gencial problem of 
selling, advertising and display foim the central discussion of 
this chapter, which takes, in their order, the necessary steps in 
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retail advertising The appiopnation must first be determined, 
and then its expenditure, by seasons, months, or days The 
manner in which it shall be spent is basically a problem of 
selecting the media The functions of an advertisement are 
discussed, and this discussion serves to correlate the problems 
of selection of media and the appeals to be used The choice of 
an appeal depends upon basic market factors, such as class 
of trade, price policy, etc 

In Older to measure the effectiveness of advertising and 
also to make it moie productive, a scientific investigation of 
both pioduct and market is desirable 

As a part of the retail advertiser’s problem, the use of 
dealer helps, nationally advertised lines, and private brands is 
considered Stores vary in their practice regarding the use of 
these Items, but most stoies make some use of both dealer helps 
and nationally advertised goods Only the exclusive shops 
have been able to opeiate on a strictly private brand policy 

Retail advertising is criticized mainly on the grounds of its 
hurried preparation and failure to keep the consumer m mind 

The geneial principles of selling also govern the use of 
displays Displays form an important pait of the selling pro- 
giam of retail clothing stores, and trade associations and manu- 
facturers are devoting considerable energy to assisting the 
retailer to present effective displays 
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BUDGETARY AND STOCK CONIROL 

Ihioufjllout this book, the import met of coordm-iting 
mcichandising policies with consumer dein md h is been empha- 
sired 1 o he effective this coordiintion must proceed dong 
scientific hues, foi merchandising effort is intelligently directed 
only when it is founded on a well-ordeied plan A ni irk must 
be set, a course charted, and the ultimitc object kept con- 
stantly in mind A letail stoie should have a plan by which 
It may be guided daily, weekly, or monthly, depending upon 
individual cases A well-ordered husiiiess plan covers two 
phases (i) budgetary control, and ( 2 ) stock control It is 
the aim of this chapter to state the principles underlying these 
forms of contiol, and to show the possibility of their profitable 
application to a retail clothing store lo iceomplish this urn, 
the chapter discusses (i) the need foi budget iry and stock 
contiol, (2) budgetary control, (3) stock contiol, ind (4) 
stock simplification Stock simplification leceives detailed 
tieatment at this time because, more often than not, it ema- 
nates from a budgetary and stock control system, and m this 
respect it may be viewed as one of the advantages of stock 
control 


The Need for Budgetary and Stock Control 
Budgetai) and stock control is needed to meet increasing 
competition in the retail field Retail clothiers compete with 
other stole t\pes, and, among themsches, on the basis of ser- 
vice, vaiiety of stock, style, credit, and other service features 
The competition between store types, as well is between stores 
of the same type, is marked by m inagement differences One 
W 
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of the chief factors in the success of the chain store is its use 
of budgetaiy and contiol methods The independent retailer, 
if he would improve his status in our present system of retail 
competition, is foiced to adopt moie scientific and less hap- 
hazard principles 

In the stress of competition between industries and com- 
modities, budgetaiy and stock control is not only a retail need, 
it IS an industrial necessity It is partly because of this fact 
that trade associations and manufactuiers have encouraged and 
assisted the retailer in the establishment of budgetary and stock 
control systems 

Large V olume Retailing — ^The relation between expenses 
and sales volume forces the retailer to secuie laiger volume if 
he is to earn a satisfactory profit Under this necessity, many 
clothiers have added the distiibution of extra lines or have 
built up their sales m lines already established To be sure, 
a reduction in expenses helps to make piofit gi eater, but, be- 
cause of the fixity of ceitam expenses, increased sales are 
practically imperative 

The development of large-scale letailing is necessaiily ac- 
companied by lack of a peisonal knowledge on the part of the 
merchant, of his stock of merchandise Even in the one-man 
stole of yesterday, where the mei chant thought he knew every 
piece by sight, he would have been surpiised had the actual facts 
of his stock been graphically brought to his attention Stock 
control, then, through a giaphic organization and simplification 
of the complicated facts concerning merchandise movements, 
attempts to give the present-day merchant a better picture than 
the old-time merchant had when he looked at his shelves 

Importance of Style — A demand for style goods is spas- 
modic and difficult to forecast It is necessary to follow the 
movement of such merchandise daily in order to insure a 
complete turnover before demand has fallen off, and make sure 
the supply is sufficient to meet the immediate demand Stock 
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control records have proved a valuable means of following 
cunent meichandise movements in such a way that any devia- 
tion from the planned perfoimance may immediately be de- 
tected and accounted for and provided foi The imjiortanee 
of this measure was illustrated in our discussion of Fashion, 
Chapter 3 

Controlled Buying and Stock Turnover — The purchase 
of stocks, however small should be made in piopoition to sales 
in each line, as detci mined bv sueh 1 itios as the turnover rate 
Conti oiled buying aims to Keep down the aveiage stock invest- 
ment, and stock control records fuinish facts which make this 
possible Idle mcrehandise on the shelves of retaileis, consti- 
tutes a waste in retail distribution It accumulates oveihcad 
cost, and ties up capital It depreciates retiilei’s credit, and 
makes it moie difficult for him to take his discount At this 
point, control systems are needed to indicate to the merchant 
the emphasi 7 ed merchandising which may be iiossible in the 
specific goods on which he is losing money 

Can the Small Retailer Profitably Use the Control 
System? — Many small retailers wronglj assume that systems 
of control are practical only for the laiger stores They err 
here in confusing an elaborate system of control with control 
systems in general Naturalh, a system designed for a large 
department store would prove a wasteful e'wpedient for the 
small retailer But this certainly is fai from signifying that 
intelligent budgeting and control is not of use to the smaller 
dealer The important thing is that the system adopted fit the 
needs of the store Too many stoies have tried to make their 
business fit the system 

The Opposition of the Buyer — Retail buyers often object 
to the use of budgetary and control systems, and there is some 
justification foi their objection Oftentimes they are unneces- 
sarily burdened with statistics of no immediate value to the 
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buying pioblem, )et, at the same time, they are not adequately 
informed as to the true objectives of budgeting and control 
What IS needed is a wholesome understanding between buyers 
and control men as to the relation of budgeting and control 
to the bujers’ problem To meet this need, some stores employ 
a separate specialist who acts as cooidmator between the mer- 
chandise control function and the buying function 

The principles of budgetary and stock control can best be 
understood by (i) a simple statement of the nature and objec- 
tives of budgeting, and (2) a concept o*f stock control in 
operation It is from the stock contiol system, as in actual 
operation, that we aie supplied with the basic data for 
budgeting 


Principles of Budgetary Control 
Budgeting for Control — This discussion considers the 
principles of budgeting for contiol as they apply to retailing 
The basic objective of budgeting and control is the establish- 
ment of a factual basis upon which to formulate operating 
policies Because stores present so many differences, no elabo- 
rate system of record keeping is given 

Budgetary control is the intelligent use of the budget to 
control the various sources of piofit Budgetary contiol is 
fundamentally an economic analysis — it is not mere routine 
The budget phase of control is the plan for the future based 
upon past experience and the piesent economic situation, to- 
gether with anticipated changes A budget sheet is, in a sense, 
a merchandise blue-print Its successful use is dependent upon 
the foresight and ability of those responsible for the plan and 
upon the possibility of obtaining exact data 

Purposes of Budgetary Control — It is the purpose of 
budgetary control (i) to establish a map of future business, 
(2) to coordinate the activities of the business, (3) to cen- 
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trahze exccuti\e control, (4) to make foiecasts and iccord 
results, (s) to evaluate efficiency 

The establishment of a map of future business necessitates 
the establishment of quotas and limits and the comparison of 
actual with estimated figuies Fiom these the movement and 
location of the business is determined 

Functional coouhnation possesses live interest for both the 
laige and the small concein Even in the very small business, 
where the individual functions of management may be in the 
hands of one man, there is danger of lack of cooidmation, 
for the functions are less well defined and may be even more 
difficult to coordinate than in the much largei establishment 
The functions of purchasing, personnel, finance, and opera- 
tion, on the one hand, and of selling, together with the subdi- 
visions of selling (the selling departments), on the other, are 
all purposefully coordinated through the proper functioning of 
budgetary control In the actual operation of the budget plan, 
those responsible foi accounting and statistics which aie the 
functions of recoid keeping, must, of coiiise, cooperate 

The need for centralized executive control is an outgrowth 
of the largei size stores, with the consequent dangers of dele- 
gated authority, such as less competent judgment of subordi- 
nates, etc Ihe losses caused by over-buying can be attributed, 
in part, to a lack of intelligent control of buyers’ activities 
The idea of forecasting is an old one, but the scientific 
forecast is a recent development The problem of merchan- 
dising the various departments and items economicallv is con- 
stantly arising, but one season finds the average merchant just 
as helpless in the face of conditions as he was the year before 
He has failed to tabulate the needed facts 

Budgetary contiol also serves as an indicator of efficiency 
Not only are the various functions thereby evaluated, but the 
cost of the performance of these functions is determined In 
many cases, it has been found that profits are absorbed by the 
unnecessary pressure of certain expenses 
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AnvANTAcrs In biief, the use of a properly constructed 
budget system makes possible 

1 A piofitable sales plan 

2 Coordination of sales and pui chases 

3 Coordination of sales and pui chases with finances 

4 More direct control of expendituies 

5 A financial piogram 

6 Coordination of all the activities of the business 

Disadvantages On the other hand, there aie certain 
difficulties attached to budgetary control 

1 The difficulties of prepaiation of the sales budget due to 

market fluctuations, seasonal fluctuations, the style ele- 
ment lack of past sales statistics Difficulties in estab- 
lishing relations between sales and expenses and sales 
and purchases 

2 Difficulty in administiation 

3 Danger in expecting too much fiom the system 

4 Cost of operation may be piohibitive foi some stores 

Divisions of Budget for Control — The budget falls into 
divisions analogous to the two divisions of the functions of the 
business The opeiating expense budget will be considered 
first, followed with a brief discussion of the sales and mer- 
chandise budgets 

The Operating Expense Budget — ^The principles under- 
lying the operating expense budget are simple Every merchant 
knows that he has certain expenses to meet on certain dates 
He knows something about the distribution of sales by months, 
and what percentage of sales are cash and what percentage 
credit By maintaining a system of records, he can budget 
income to meet outgo Aside from this systematic plan, the 
chief function of the expense budget is to stop leaks through 
the control of expenditures 

The sales budget establishes a maximum goal, the expense 
budget establishes a minimum goal A decreasing expense 
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and incieasing sales are both important m securing a greater 
profit 

The fiist step toward the contiol of expenses is 1 classifi- 
cation of expenses Various expense classifications are in use 
The one lecommended by the Budget and Control Division of 
the National Association of Retail Clothiers ind Fninishers 
IS given here This classification is made up to meet the needs 
of the laige store and the small stoic (Sec Appendix B, 
Table 33 Expense Classification ) 

Expenses should furthci be classified as selling and non- 
selling, fixed and variable The vanable expenses ire those 
which vaiy with sales A statement of the relation of expenses 
to sales presupposes an accounting svsteni vhieh will disclose 
the needed data 

In the preparation of the final budget sheet, the expenses 
of the non-selling depaitments should be illoc ited to the 
respective selling departments 

By cooidniating such indiaidual budgets as sales mcrehan- 
dise, and expense, the finances of the business c in be planned 
This may or may not be considered a separate budget lo 
plan the cash requiiements, the estimated t ish disbinsements 
must be estimated against the estimited eish receipts 

Today, the necessitv foi a division of the mam budget into 
a merchandise and an oiieratmg budget is well leeognized, 
while the establishment of a sales budget the ke\ to the accu- 
rate estimate of the others, has only recently been realized in 
its full importance 

Sales budgets and merchandise budgets are two distinct 
types of budget One is an estimate of the \oIume of business 
that a store may propeily expect and plan to attain, while the 
other IS the proiiei control of merchandise m oidei to fulfil 
sales expectations 

The larger stores may wish to divide the mam budget and 
its subdmsions into still smaller sections in ordci to sccuie a 
more seai clung control 
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The Sales Budget — The saits budget has foi its mam 
purpose the establishment of sales quotas, based upon the 
estimated possibility of sales and the piofit theiefrom, the 
equipment and floor space available, and the cost of procuring 
sales 

Sales i^ossibilities depend upon consumer demand, changes 
in store management policy and sum total of previous sales 
Sales possibilities as a function of consumer demand has been 
treated in earlier chapters 

The anticipation of varying the stoie’s management policy 
in regard to credit, advertising, addition of new lines or drop- 
ping of old lines, prices, and terms of credit, obviously will 
have a direct rnfluence upon the sales forecast 

The Merchandise Budget — The purpose of the meichan- 
dise budget is to establish scientific merchandise control and to 
contribute information for use in the preparation of the oper- 
ating budget A budget helps the retailer to bring about the 
most advantageous proportion between sales, stock, and 
margin, and to watch carefully the relation between estimated 
future sales and purchases 

Stock Control 

Stock control has been defined as a control which deals 
with the planning of merchandising activities, so that it may 
be possible to outline the relationship between buying stock 
and making sure of an ample supply of merchandise with 
which to meet selling need 

Stock control should help to maintain a proper balance 
between the stock inventory and anticipated sales, to funnsh 
a scientific factual basis for budgeting, buying, advertising, 
planning of special sales events, marking down goods, and 
similar merchandising procedure, so as to realize the most 
profitable returns 
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It IS not the pm pose of i slock eoiiltol system to crnnip the 
initiative of the Inijci of the iiieieh indisc cveeulive A stock 
control system does not, in itself, solve eontiol pudilems It is 
not a device which will automatii dly meet all meielniidising 
problems as they appeir A stock coiitiol system is i f icih- 
tatmg system 

Stock eontiol is much more thin i hookkeeping system — it 
IS an entire merchandising plan Stock eontiol is not i snh- 
stitute for judgment, it affoids a basis foi hcltei judgment 
It does not make the buying job mechanical , it makes it 
efficient 

Place o£ Stock Control m the Store Organization — As 
to the place of stock control m the store orgatnz ition, much 
depends on the size and type of store In unit clothing stores, 
veiy often a controllei is not emploved, the propnctoi, him- 
self, \\ 01 king with the bookkeciKi 01 some othei member of 
the oiganization, supei vises the eontiol svstem Both value 
(dollar) control records and unit (pate ) control lecoids should 
be kept in a central office 

The department store with its moie elaboi ite organi/ation 
employs a controller Conti ol m this tjpe of store may be 
either centralized or decenti ihzed In centiali/ed eontiol the 
piece records are under the supervision of either a unit control 
manager or a controllei Wheie a unit control manager is 
employed, a separate division, called the unit control division, 
IS created I he unit control manager reports directly to the 
merchandise manager Under the decentralized scheme, piece 
records are maintained under the direction of a merchandise 
department manager This manager is directly lesponsible to 
the general man iger 

In chain store operation, the majontj of the control activi- 
ties are carried on from the eentral office In the ease of chain 
stoles of the fixed price variety, the piece control is automati- 
cally a dollar control 
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Types of Control in Retail Clothing Stores — The difh- 
Lulty of getting retail clothiers to adopt the control system idea 
has led to a ceitam lack of uniformity m then control methods 
The majority of the well-organized systems of contiol have, 
therefoie, been planned so that they will meet, oi can easily 
be adapted to meet the needs of individual stoies 

Stock contiol pi Opel assumes two forms (i) dollar or 
value contiol, and (2) unit or piece control To be effective, 
either foim should be operated on a permanent, continuing 
basis 

The Merchandise Plan and Stock Control — Before stock 
contiol can pioperly be exeicised, there must be some accepted 
plan or goal toward which a depaitment is working For it 
is the pecuhai function of stock control to achieve some pie- 
detei mined plan oi regulating sales, stocks, and turnover of 
merchandise Stock control clearly has a right, then, to claim 
a place in what is known as the meichandise plan — an impor- 
tant place at that, for it definitely aids in its execution and 
forms the basis of futiiie merchandise planning 

The merchandise plan has tliiee phases analysis, planning, 
and control In first analysis, the vai lous merchandise groups 
aie classified into departments and subdivisions As an illus- 
tration, the classification of departments for a clothing and 
furnishings stoie, recommended by National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers is given in Appendix B, Table 
34 For each department or subdivision, dependent upon size 
a separate record should be maintained of purchases, sales, 
stock, markups, and markdowns — ^a pei-petual dollar inventory 
On the basis of the periodic summaries of peiformance made 
up from these separate records, and comparison of recent 
years’ performance, the merchandise plan is built up 

Planning — -The object of planning is to have the right 
goods in the stoie at the right time, m the right quantities, and 
at the right prices The plan should be set down m written 
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form before the opennif^ of the buyiiiif season A complete 
plan for a men’s clotlnmj depiitment inekidcs 

1 Estimated sales phniifd stocks ind piireliiscs foi the 

entne depaitnicnt 111 tcuns of dollns 

2 Estiin Ucd sales ])1 inncd slocks iiid purihists for each 

subduisum m the dcpailnient in Uinis of dollirs 

3 Estimated sales planned stocks md punluses by items 

of merehmdise 

The budget covers six months’ peifoimanct, the spnng 
season plan extending fioni Rliieh to August inclusive, and 
the fall season pi in, co\ering the months fuim Septemiiei to 
February inclusive It is detailed for each month of the season 
and is subjeet to idjustments eluting the seison 

It IS advisable m the pi in to leive space foi comparison 
of the past years’ lesults, this jcai’s pi in, and this veirs 
lesults 1 he following items are included in the pi in 

1 Sales by months and totil foi six months Peicentage 

spue in left niaigin fot 

(a) Increase of the last yeirs sales over siles of the 

previous jeai 

(b) Planned increase of silts this year over pist vear 

(c) Actual increase of sales this jeir over pist }ear 

2 Maikdovvns in dollars each month iiul total fur the season 

3 Stock at retail at the fiist of each month and at the end 

of the season 

4 Stock at cost at the first of each month and at the end of 

the season 

5 Pure bases at letail for each month iiid total for season 

6 Purchases at cost for each month and total foi the season 

7 Percentage of maikdovvns for sales for each month and 

aveiage for season 

8 Percentage of maikup sales eich month and average foi 

season 

9 Percentage of markup to purchiscs for cicli month and 

average for season 
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10 PeicLritige of discount to purchises fot each month and 

average toi season 

11 Turnovei for each month and avciage foi season 

12 Expense each month and avetage for season 

13 Ratio for deteimining end of season stock 

The end of season stock should always be lower tlian the 
average inventory, in older that inventory taking may be made 
easier and that the amount of meichandise cained the next 
season may be at a minimum Ihe merchandise plan specifi 
cally aims to bring about this minimum of stock on hand 

Many eonsiderations govern the basis of merchandise 
planning for men’s appaiel Among them may be mentioned 

1 Past figures of performance 

2 Recent months’ performance 

3 Business conditions 

4 Style factors 

5 Giowth of department and of stoie 

6 Time needed foi delivery 

7 Transportation conditions 

8 Competitive situation 

9 Market, puce, and laboi conditions m paiticular com- 

modities 

10 Proper relation of stock to sales 

11 Individual department and store problems 

12 Seasonal fluctuations of sales 

13 Plans for purchases for special sales 

The merchandise plan is not a set schedule — it is a guide, 
and IS subject to adjustment during the season as market 
conditions may require 

As a matter of terminology, the terms “sales budget” and 
“merchandise budget” are sometimes used synonymously with 
the merchandise plan However, a distinction has been made 
on the basis that the first two terms properly signifj any esti- 
mate of the volume of business that a store may expect, while 
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the other is the proper contiol of the stock of merchandise m 
order to fulfil sales expectations 

The Open-to-Buy Report — Closely allied to, and in some 
cases a physical pait of, the mcithmdise bndj^et is the open- 
to-buy leport We have seen that the meichandise lnKle;et 
enables the letailer oi buyer to know whit imonnt of money 
he miy spend dunne; a fjnen iieiiod J he open to Imv lepoit 
shows, at any time duimqj the ])euoil, how much his been 
spent and how mueh ot the appioprution icmains to he spent 
I he open-to-buy leixnt is a detail and projeetion of the hudj(et 
For example, if planned J miiary pniehases iie $10000, and 
on Januaiy 10 the records show that the Inner his spent 
$5,000 on Efoocls recened and his oiitst indint!; orders mioiint- 
ing to $2000, then he is open to Iniy for the lemainder of 
January, $3 000 or $10,000 minus $7,000 

Figures Necessary for Estimating Open-to-Buy — lo 
airive at the o]ien-to buy \eiv few figures ue necessary Ihe 
following table shows the method ot irruing it the desired 
figme 

Planned stock, end of month $aoooo 

Planned sales md mirkdown for bilinee of inontli 11000 

Pot d 

Stock on hand this date 
Outstanding orders this d ite 
Goods in tiansit 

Total 18 soo 

Open to buy $12,500 

We leill) need but four figiues to irrive it the amount 
that can be spent dining the balanee of any iieriod 

(a) The pureh ise illolment foi the period 

(b) Goods leeened 

(c) Goods ordered 

(d) Goods in tiansit 


$31,000 

15000 
2 000 
I 500 
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(a) minus the sum of (b), (c), and (d) equals the desired 
amount It goes without saying that, if the open-to-buy report 
IS to be of any value, accurate recoids must be kept If the 
amount of merchandise received, on ordei oi in transit, for 
each department or classification is not known, or if any of 
these figures are omitted or incoirectly stated, the finally de- 
rived open-to-buy figure is not only useless, but may easily lead 
to costly mistakes 

The open-to-buy leport as emplojed m actual buying prac- 
tice has been discussed in Chapter 8 It is an indispensable 
device for scientific buying 

Control — The third phase of the nieichandise plan is 
control As previously noted contiol may take the form of 
value control (control in terms of dollais) oi unit control 
(control in terms of pieces) Frequently, a compromise be- 
tween these two foims is utilized It is the object of the 
following discussion to analyze these forms of control 

Forms of Value Control — i Perpetual Value Con- 
trol BY Departments The first step in controlling the 
merchandising operations of a store in order to realize the 
most advantageous proportions between sales, stock, and net 
profits, is to establish a perpetual value control for each depart- 
ment This form of control is merely a current record of 
incoming and outgoing merchandise in terms of dollars and 
cents In reality, it is nothing more than a perpetuating retail 
inventory The formula is initial stock on hand plus net 
purchases minus net sales minus markdowiis, equals final stock 
on hand “Net sales” means total sales less returns by cus- 
tomers and allowances Net purchases means total cost of the 
goods delivered, less returns to the manufacturer A close 
record of purchases, sales, markdowns, markups, returns by 
customers, and returns to manufacturers assures a useful 
perpetual value control 
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The form used by the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers involves a combination of value con- 
trol and merchandise planning A summary of contents of 
this form is given below 

1 Open-to-buy at first of month for bahnce of month or for 

balance of season 

2 Inventory at beginning of month at cost, and purchases 

during month at cost 

3 Imentory at beginning of month at retail, and purchases 

during month at retail 

4 Actual initial markup in dollars 

5 Gross markup percentage at retail 

6 Planned markdown in terms of dollars 

7 Net markup percentage 

8 Net sales at cost 

9 Net sales at retail 

10 Gross profit — retail of net sales minus cost of net sales 

11 Per cent of gross profit — gross profit divided by net sales 

at retail 

12 Stock on hand at cost 

13 Retail value of stock on hand 

14 Markup of stock on hand 

15 Per cent of markup on stock on hand, that is, actual 

markup divided by stock on hand at retail 

16 Average stock at cost 

17 Average stock at letail 

18 Turnover this year and last year Net sales divided by 

average stock on hand, both in retail 

Such a system is misleading where markup variations 
within each department are great, 111 cases in which markup is 
estimated, and where the sales volume in different items varies 
greatly Second, dollar contiol does not analyze in sufficient 
detail No information by price, size, color, etc , the real basis 
of a more profitable contiol, is given These limitations do not 
condemn it, as it is very useful in smaller stores 
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Advantages of Departmental Value Control The 
advantages of departmental dollar control are 

1 It IS simple and practicable 

2 It IS economical of administration 

3 It shows in a timely way the dollar value of merchandise 

in stock, sales and purchases, by departments The 
value figures are given at both cost and retail 

4 It indicates the profitableness of each department 

5 It provides for a timely computation of turnover Net 

sales for the month divided by the average stock gives 
the monthly turnovei 

6 It gives an accurate check on the planned figures by depart- 

ments 

2 Perpetual Control by Subdivisions or Depart- 
ments Similar m form is the perpetual value control by 
subdivisions of departments This involves the breaking up 
of the department into subdivisions, and is an effective form of 
control, because it indicates the profitableness of the subdi- 
vision This plan still lacks, however, the analysis in terms 
of actual pieces of merchandise, and its operation may prove 
too costly for the smaller store Its chief advantage is that it 
overcomes the first defect mentioned above, “that such a record 
IS misleading wheie markup variations are great, when the 
markup is estimated, and where there is variation in the volume 
of sales for different items ” 

A single classification of merchandise does not involve so 
much variation in markup and sales volume as the general, 
whole-department classification, which includes various types 
of goods handled in the depaitmenl It is therefore easier to 
estimate the markup for a single classification of merchandise 
than it IS for a department group of merchandise 

Value control by subdivisions also gives an analysis of the 
operation by lines of merchandise, revealing 

1 Profitableness of subdivisions 

2 Slow selling lines 
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3 Fast selling lines 

4 Turnover by subdivisions 

5 Possible budgeting in terms of subdivisions rather than in 

terms of the store or department as a unit 

6 Possible coordination between sales and purchases, and 

between planned and actual results 

As indicated above, value control by subdivisions lacks the 
important element of analysis in terms of actual pieces of 
merchandise The open-to-buy sheet may indicate that $25,000 
should be spent for men’s clothing The plan by subdivision 
shows how many thiee-piece suits are wanted, but it does not 
show precisely what price lines, sizes, models, colors, and so 
forth, should be purchased and the percentages which should 
be purchased m each of these divisions In the case of a special 
style It does not give a current check on its movement 

Forms of Piece Control — Value control attempts to con- 
trol stocks m terms of dollars , piece control attempts to control 
stocks in terms of actual units of goods There are several 
forms of piece control, such as (i) physical inventory by 
pieces, (2) physical inspection, (3) stock taking, and (4) per- 
petual piece control After a brief review of the first three 
forms, perpetual piece control will receive detailed treatment 

Physical inventory by pieces involves a record of stock, 
giving detail as to size, color, model, and price of each item 
in stock In general, it is too complicated to serve efficiently 
as an only means of control On the other hand, where the 
record of stock is made in sufficient detail 

1 It may reveal overstocked or understocked sizes, price 

lines, models, and colors at the time the inventory is 

taken 

2 It may locate individual lost garments and soiled stock 

3 It shows up the amount of old stock on hand 

4 It gives salesmen greatei familiarity with the stock on 

hand especially in men’s clothing stores ^ 

1 University of Ohio Bureau of Business Research Perpetual Piece Control as 
Ipplied to the Merchandising of Mens Clothing August 1928 p 39 
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Physical inspection is one of the simplest forms of control, 
and IS used to some extent in every store It is easily done, 
although It has the defect of generally being a haphazard 
performance 

Stock taking is especially valuable as a supplementary de- 
vice In men’s clothing, it is usually the piactice to take stock 
by counting regularly the number of garments on hand in each 
store lot number, by size and piece, a certain part of the lot 
number indicating the type of gaiment Stock taking should 
not be used as a sole means of control, because periodic count- 
ing does not give a continuous record The value of stock 
taking lies in its use to 

1 Aid current buying 

2 Give a frequent check on the book inventoiy by items 

3 Minimize outs and shoi tages in popular merchandise 

4 Prevent slow moving stock and increase turnover ^ 


The Physical Inventory — Regardless of any control sys- 
tem, a physical inventory is necessary to assist the store in the 
execution of its policy and m the adjustment of its records 
The physical inventory is not a substitute for a perpetual dollar 
record, nor is the perpetual dollar record a substitute for the 
physical inventory, both should be used The physical inven- 
tory IS an excellent check on book figures, in that it serves to 
uncover the rate of selling in various lines Likewise, it sup- 
plies data for computing turnover, and finally, it serves as a 
check on planned inventoiy In the inventory sheet recom- 
mended by the National Retail Clothieis, two separate pricings 
are made, one at cost, and one at market value The lower 
of the two IS taken as the value of the merchandise in stock 
Sepal ate columns are used for old retail price and new retail 
price An accurate physical inventory by pieces is taken, how- 
ever, between regular periods of inventory taking, a physical 
inspection being made or a stock count taken Most merchants 
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take stock as an aid to current buying-, since it gives them a 
check on slo-w moving stock and also serves as a check by 
items on the book inventory 

Perpetual Piece Control — This svstem of control involves 
current records indicating the number of items of each piece 
line, style, material, color, size, and model m stock, and the 
ratio of this number to the number of items sold The systems 
vaiy -with the stores, and it is doubtful if any single system 
of piece control goes into all the details listed above It in- 
volves a continuous paper record of every item in stock The 
number of each item on hand, plus the number pui chased and 
received, minus the number sold, equals the numbei of each 
Item m the current stock 

Such a system is not equally piacticable in all classes of 
meichandise It is, however, especially applicable to men’s 
clothing because here, the number of items is not excessive, 
and each unit of merchandise has a substantial value ® 

Perpetual piece control is not a substitute for dollai records, 
nor does it eliminate the necessity of the physical inventory 
and stock taking It is a supplementary device for the use of 
the merchandise division, and must be properly coordinated 
with dollar records and actual counts A perpetual piece con- 
trol reduces the need for frequent counting of merchandise, 
and It provides a current statistical picture of merchandise 
movements which will aid in any activity connected with buy- 
ing and selling The perpetual piece control is most effective 
in the larger stores, and it overcomes many of the disadvan- 
tages of dollar control For example, unit stock control over- 
comes the weaknesses of value control Dollar control may 
show that suit sales amounted to $50,000 last year, but it does 
not show that 80% of the sales were made in $40 and $50 
suits, while the stock in these suits amount to 50% of the total 
stock Merchandise facts, such as buying activities, selling 

° University of Ohio Business Research, op cit p 41 
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opeiations, and stock turno\er, can effectively be analyzed only 
through the use of continuous records, m terms of actual 
pieces 

Perpetual Piece Control Records — The natuie of current 
information pertaining to the merchandise is a problem for 
the particular store For example color control is important 
in stores featuring style Price line and size control is impor- 
tant for all stores Most of the records include the following 
data 

1 The manufactuier’s name and numbei 

2 House lot numbei, including in some cases mateiial identi- 

fication, season letter oi number, and ordei of ai rival 
numbei 

3 Cost and letail puce of the item 

4 Total numbei of the item oideied 

5 Total number of the item leceived 

6 Size and body type distribution 

7 Desciiption of garment 

8 Individual sales data 

9 Returns by customers and returns to manufacturers 

10 Pi ice changes 

11 Dates of posting 

Forms for Piece Control Records — After the store has 
decided on the type of information which is to be included m 
the piece recoid, the form in which the lecord is to be kept 
must be chosen The recoid may be kept m a caid file system, 
a loose leaf ledger system, oi in a visible index system Al- 
though the visible index system is highly efficient, it is possible 
that most clothing stores might make use of one of the other 
plans with equal efficiency Here again, the size and type of 
store should be the controlling factois 

There is no standard arrangement of the piece records 
Probably more stores maintain the piece control record by 
prices and sizes m each subdivision or classification 
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The location of contiol lecords in the stoie oigainzation 
follows the centiilized 01 decenti alized plan as discussed in an 
earlier section of this chaptei The problem is to decide which 
system is best suited to the jiarlicuhr store, and is largely a 
question of size and type It is important that the one m 
charge of control be more than an accountant he should be 
a merchandising man In fact, the merchandising aspect of 
control IS the important thing, as it is the piopei intei pretation 
of these records which makes for a sound merchandising policy 

Installing a Perpetual Piece Control System — Control 
systems may be installed by accounting firms, manufacturers 
of regular systems, the business seivice departments of whole- 
sale distributors, and similar depaitments of tiade associations 
Before installing the system, certain information is essential , 
for example, information as to net sales foi past year, imen- 
tory at the end of the yeai, percentage of gross profit to total 
sales for past year, peicentage of gross expense to total sales 
for past year, and proportion of this total expense going to 
pel sonal drawings Other information, such as time lor inven- 
tory taking, rental, indebtedness to merchandise creditors, 
banks, and others, size and location of store, numbei of em- 
ployees , bookkeeping system used , extent of departmentization , 
and finally, the form of ownership organization, all these are 
helpful 

Before the piece control system can operate, the stock on 
hand must be inventoried in detail After the inventory has 
been taken, it is necessary to coordinate all of the paper records 
of the merchandise from the time it is ordered until it is sold, 
so as to be sure that the piece control office has a paper account 
of all merchandise transactions 

The following records of merchandise tiansactions in terms 
of pieces are absolutely necessary foi the piece control record 

1 “On-orders ” 

2 Receipts 
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3 Sales 

4 Returns by customers 

5 Returns to manulactuiers 

6 Price changes, including both markups and markdowns 

Operating a Perpetual Piece Control System — A piece 

contiol record necessitates a detailed recoid on paper of each 
merchandise transaction The items involved aie orders, re- 
ceipts, sales, returns by customers, returns to manufactuiers, 
and price changes Sales information may be obtained from 
sales slips or the clothing ticket system Most stores prefer 
the clothing ticket system Sales mfonnation is recorded daily, 
monthly, and by seasons 

Receiving practice assumes the form of (i) posting the 
receipts on the invoice, (2) posting receipts from the receiving 
sheet, and (3) posting receipts directly from the merchandise 
Which practice will be followed is again an individual store 
problem, and depends largely upon the size of the organization 
If a small store, the merchandise may be checked against the 
invoice 

There is some question as to the value of “on-orders” but 
It must be remembered that, m some items of men’s wear, 
from 50% to 75% of the orders are placed in advance The 
“on-order” record thus permits a strict account of purchasing 
activities 

Returns by customers are not such a problem in men’s 
wear retailing as they are in the retailing of women’s ready-to- 
wear, therefore an elaborate system of recording merchandise 
returns is unnecessary Although special tickets may be de- 
vised on which to record merchandise returns, most stores 
prefer to lemove all visible tags and tickets and to record the 
return data on the sewed-m ticket in the inside pocket 

Merchandise returns to the manufacturer are likewise not 
a prominent feature m men’s appaiel retailing Some returns, 
however, must be made from time to time, and special forms 
should be made out for this purpose This is especially true 
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in the laigei stoies, foi leference when it is necessary to check 
mistakes tiaceable to the failure of the receiving department to 
return goods after being oideied to do so 

In men’s clothing stores, puce changes are continually 
necessary To meet this need, the markup or markdown slip 
which is illustrated on page 232 is satisfactory In the actual 
re-marking of a garment, as explained earlier, the original tag 
may be used by marking out the original price and inserting the 
new puce below Oi a special markdown ticket may be used 
m place of the oiiginal ticket, but the data on either of these 
tickets fully identify the gaiment as to manufacturer, house 
lot, price, style, and size 

The verification of piece records may be accomplished by 
(i) taking physical inventory, (2) stocktaking, and (3) phys- 
ical counts of particular lots 

Using Perpetual Piece Records — The only justification 
for installing a perpetual piece control system is to use it 
actively If they are to serve as a guide foi merchandising 
policy, the piece records must be studied and summarized 
From the lecoids, various reports may be drawn up, which 
will furnish a basis for operating policies Perhaps the best 
waj to indicate the content of these reports is to list some of 
the reports made by various stores that are using a perpetual 
piece control system The periodic reports and analyses 
include 

1 Weekly reports of unit sales, stock, and on-orders by sizes 

and price lines in each merchandise classification 

2 Monthly reports of unit sales, stock, receipts, and “on- 

orders” by pnce lines and sizes in each meichandise 

classification 

3 Seasonal summaries following information as in (i) 

and (2) 

4 End of season piece analysis by merchandise classification 

for each manufacturei according to 
(a) Total number of garments received 
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(b) Numbei of garments sold at leguhi puces 

(c) Numbei of gaiments sold maikcd down 

(d) Number of garments marked down 

(e) Number of garments cairied over 
The special reports include 

1 Histoiical analysis of pui chases, sales, markdowns, stock 

and carry over foi individual manufacturers 

2 Stock analysis in terms of styles and material 

3 Special analysis of stock on hand by seasons 

4 Reports of slow selling lots of nierchaftdise 

It is in these special reports that valuable information may 
be obtained, yet it is overlooked by many Once a control 
system is installed, one of the big difficulties is to get mer- 
chants to make full use of it Reports of the above type 
indicate that stock contiol may serve as a valuable guide to 
merchandising policies 

Cost of Operating a Stock Control System — The major- 
ity of control plans are readily adaptable to size and type of 
store , these vary a good deal and the cost varies accordingly 
Many systems require no more work than the ordinary book- 
keeping systems Indeed, it is not infrequent that the instal- 
lation of a control system decreases the amount of clerical 
work Accurate data covering the cost of operating a per- 
petual piece control system are lacking, except in a few 
instances where the control is decentralized Based on these 
figures, for men’s ready-to-wear clothing stores, the cost of 
operation averaged about 5 of l% The cost appears to 
decrease as the sales volume increases 

What Stock Control Will Do for the Retailer — What 
with the educational work of the trade associations and whole- 
sale distributors, and the necessity for improvement of mer- 
chandising methods as a matter of competitive survival, retail 
clothiers and furnishers are beginning to appreciate the advan- 
tages of stock control The installation of a stock control 
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system enables bettei performance of the services of retail 
distribution Its use develops better merchants In those 
stores now using such svstems, better results than those already 
obtained will be realized when the information available from 
the various records is moie extensively used Each store 
should diagnose its meichandismg needs and make its stock 
control records the chief elements in the diagnosis Stores 
should also determine the cost of operation, so as to secure the 
system that is most profitably adapted to the store In most 
stoies, it IS advisable to have both value and physical control 
The physical health of the business is just as important as the 
financial health 

When it comes to desci ibing the benefits attainable through 
stock control, it must be remembered that these benefits depend 
upon intelligent use Stock control is no panacea for business 
success , it requires skill and intelligence m formulating oper- 
ating policies based on rightly understood control records 
Before listing the various advantages of a control system, 
It is interesting to note the opposition to stock control First, 
we must differentiate between prejudice and fundamental 
criticism Frequently, one hears such comments as 

1 The cost of operation is too high 

2 You can't merchandise from books 

3 Records are rarely accurate 

4 Buyers won’t use the records 

5 Perpetual piece records are not so economical and satisfac- 

tory ns frequent stock taking 

Such comment does not point to any defects inherent in the 
system, but rather to misuses of the system 

Advantages or Stock Control The advantages result- 
ing from the intelligent use of stock control are 

I Stock kept on hand is cleaner , that is, it is in a more salable 
condition Sizes ire better distributed, and old and out-of-date 
stock Is kept to the minimum practicable figure 
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2 Average stock investment is i educed — a natuial result of 
stock simplification and bettei stock distribution As a result of 
decreasing the aveiage investment the rate of turnover is 
increased 

3 Sales volume is increased The piece control system calls 
attention to the movement of individual items, and this increased 
attention to the stock as a whole results m more effective mer- 
chandising practices 

4 Sources of loss are discovered and m many cases their 
remedies are immediately suggested by the data m the piece con- 
trol recoids Maikdowns, for instance, aie decreased, because 
the failure of an item to move is at once caught, and the mark- 
down can be taken soon enough to prevent an extreme loss Stock 
shortages, too, are readily detected, with results that are eventu- 
ally reflected in increased net profits 

5 A control system imparts an aggi essiveness and an alert- 
ness to the organization, which is atti active to customers as well 
as to those within the organization 

6 For credit and distribution reasons, producers prefer to 
deal with retailers having a contiol system 

7 Permits a community and store analysis thiough slock 
records 

8 Stock simplification is made easy The puce lines carried 
may be reduced to those which are selling sufficient volume to 
justify continuous stocking The goods of too many different 
manufacturers are often cairied m stock, leading to duplication 
and overstocking This can best be prevented when stock contiol 
IS used 

The whole matter of stock simplification is influenced, 
however, by more than one form of control It is a matter of 
rather wide ramifications in retail merchandising and merits 
our detailed attention 

Stock Simplification 

The term simplification’' was piobably first used with refer- 
ence to the industrial simplification which necessarily attended 

“M T Copeland Principlea of Merchandising pp 314-318 
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vvaitime activities Foi example, during 1917-1918 consei- 
vatioii scliedules weie issued, 01 were piepaied for issue, for 
269 industiies In automobile tnes, the numbei of sizes and 
types of pneumatic tires was reduced from 287 to 32 with pro- 
vision that furthei lestuctions would be made m the future 
The number of sizes and types of steel plows was reduced from 
312 to 76 But simplihcation is more than a production policy, 
it IS also a merchandising policy 

As applied to retailing, simplification refers to the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary items and activities By an unnecessary 
Item IS meant one for which there is a limited demand Thus, 
in the field of retailing, simplification applies to the elimination 
of items of stock that do not sell in a particular community, 
to the discarding of price lines for which there is a limited 
demand, the elimination of sizes, and, likewise, of styles and 
models, for which there is little or no demand It also applies 
to the concentration of purchases with a few merchandise 
resources and to a certain standardization of the functions and 
duties of the \arious members of a particular retail organiza- 
tion It thus applies with some emphasis to practically all 
phases of retailing 

Perhaps all retail clothing stores could profit through some 
simplification, but there is danger that the piogram may be 
pushed too far, in forgetfulness of the retailer’s essential 
function, It IS his community responsibility to “retail,” and 
retailing is having the right amount of the right goods in the 
right place at the right time and at the right price The 
increase in the standard of living has brought with it a wide 
and varied consumption, and retailers should stand prepared to 
meet this demand Customers have been known to stop trad- 
ing at a particular store because of insufficient opportunity to 
exercise choice — the selection was not wide enough Stock 
simplification that eliminates items demanded by consumers is 
poor business 

There are many examples of retail simplification In fact, 
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the development of chain stores illustrates this policy and 
within the chain, the fixed price policy, and the policy of 
specialization in price lines othei than the single fixed price 
line 

Independents, also, have made progress toward simplifi- 
cation In one store, purchase of the clothing line was cut 
fiom 18 diffeient manufactuiers down to 4 Purchase of hats 
was reduced from 10 different sources to 2, of caps, from 6 
to I , of shuts, from 12 to 2, of collars, fiom 5 to i , of 
hosiery, from 12 to 2, of underweai from 15 to 3, and of 
neckwear, from 20 to 4 The purchase of bathrobes was 
concentrated in one concern In geneial, this store cut from 
loi sources of supply down to 19* 

Price Concentration — By puce concentration is meant 
concentration on the best selling price levels These price levels 
may be easily obtained fiom stock contiol records, as it is a 
function of stock control to offer information of this type 
Puce concentration as a simplification problem may also be 


Table 16 Analysis of the New York Market 


Per Cent of 

A\erage 

Per Cent of Total 

Population 

Expenditure 

Spent in New York 

6 

$9,700 

18 

61 

3.750 

66 

33 

1.750 

16 


approached from the viewpoint of the various income levels 
that make up the local market, as was illustrated in Chapter 2 
If the purchasing elements of the community are analyzed, it 
will be found that there are certain broad income classes, each 
of which demands merchandise at prices which its members 
can afford to pay An example of the New Yoik market 
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shows three purchasing classes These classes have aveiage 
expendituies per family of $9,700, $3,750, $1,750, as illus- 
trated in Table 16 

On this estimate it is leasonable to assume that those m 
the fiist income group arc in a position to pay fiom $65 to 
$75 for a suit of clothes, those in the second income group, 
from $40 to $65, and those in the third income group, fiom 
$22 50 to $45 

Advantages or Price Concentration The various 
advantages of price concentration, 01 price lining, are, m part, 
advantages common to all phases of retailing that are affected 
by the principle of simplification Some of the possible advan- 
tages of price concentration are listed below 

1 Increased sales lesult fiom having complete stocks in 

fastest selling price ranges 

2 Goodwill IS developed, because chances of being out of 

stock are reduced to a minimum 

3 The pioblem of controlling stocks is simplified, as 1 result 

of using fewei prices 

4 Selling efforts may be more effective, because time is not 

consumed m showing a wide range of prices 

5 Selling costs are sometimes reduced because the time spent 

in deciding between different puces is reduced to a 

minimum In a like mannei, the buyer’s time m the 

wholesale market is minimized 

6 Price lining points towards a better utilization of space 

and a reduction in the cost of maiking goods 

All these advantages of puce concentration — the larger 
markup, smallei reserve space, saving in clerical and stock 
salaries, faster selling time, greater turnover, etc — are cumu- 
lative in their effect, they all work together to enhance the 
stoie’s main objective — an increased net profit 

Many of the aiguments advanced undei the discussion of 
simplification are nothing moie nor less than plain common 
sense applied to retailing Yet it is remarkable, the number 
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ot stoies that have yet to wake up to thrf benefitb to be deiived 
from a program of simplification In warning, however, it 
must be pointed out that some disadvantages aie to be guarded 
against 

Disadvantagls In the first place, there is a temptation 
to carry simplification a little too far In his effort to simplify 
stocks and prices, the retailer may fail to serve his community 
adequately Care must be taken, too, in the use of the records 
of previous sales which are generally used as the basis of a 
simplification program In men’s clothing, for example, only 
20% of the total business may have been done in the $25 
price line during the regular selling season, but, because of 
markdowns from higher price levels, it may appear that 30% 
of the business was done at $25 Evidently, in using this latter 
percentage, there will be a tendency to tiade-down, and the 
stocks will be heavy in the lower price lines Thus, in addi- 
tion to possible failure to meet demand, simplification may 
have a trading-down effect 

Summary — Successful retailing requires the exercise of 
contiol over the various sources of profit The best way to 
do this is to estimate, in advance, detailed budgets of expenses, 
sales, and merchandise In order to secure the necessary facts 
upon which to make up the merchandise budget, control over 
stocks IS necessary Through stock control the retailei can 
determine his ideal stocks, and, at the same time, asceitain 
uhich departments, items, models, and prices are the most 
pi ofitable 

The disadvantages of budgetary and stock control aiise 
largely from misuse of a control system It must be remem- 
bered that a budgetary and stock control system is a merchan- 
dising program and not a bookkeeping system 

The advantages resulting from the proper use of a 
budgetary and stock control system are numerous, and ever’v 
time they lead to greater profits through reduced expenses and 
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controlled stocks One conspicuous advantage deserves special 
mention, namely, the program of simplification that such con- 
trol makes possible Simplification of stock and procedure not 
only reduces many wastes of retailing, but leads constructively 
to progress 

In view of the economic conditions sui rounding retail 
disti ibution, a budgetary and stock contiol system is almost 
essential Very few stores aie too small to benefit from a 
well-ordeied meichandising program, and to the big store it is 
indispensable If opposition is met from the letail buyers, all 
that is needed to win them ovei is simply to see that they get 
a clear undei standing of the system as it applies to their duties 

Naturally, any general system of budgetary and stock con- 
trol must be adjusted to meet the needs of the individual store 
The present chapter has stated the principles that the retailer 
should remember when he is trying to opeiate his store along 
the lines of a system of planning that has been worked out on 
the basis of investigational facts He should also, m develop- 
ing his individual necessities, consult with trade associations, 
manufacturers, and accounting fiinis 



CHAPTER 14 


STOCK TURNOVER, EXPENSES AND PROFITS 

No matteis are of gi eater importance to the individual 
retailer than turnover , expenses, and profit Inci eased compe- 
tition has been accompanied hy increased expenses, and, conse- 
quent in part upon both, the opportunity to make a reasonable 
profit has become more difficult Yet, despite then impor- 
tance, few retailers know, with any accuracy, how much their 
expenses come to, or what their piofit really is And they 
usually know even less about their turnover Year after year 
a merchant will appear to be operating at a pi ofit and end the 
fiscal yeai with nothing more than a salary for his services, 
perhaps even a loss 

There are two aspects to expenses and profits One has to 
do with the problems of individual store management — ^the 
local market, location, personnel, buying, selling, advertising, 
budgeting, and turnover are all problems foi the individual 
retailer, and directly affect his expenses and profits Another 
aspect has to do with what might be termed the general eco- 
nomic problems — retail competition, the number of competing 
retailers, the influence of the business cj'cle on retailing, and 
other economic factors which are supeumposed upon the re- 
tailer’s individual store problems, and which he must also suc- 
cessfully meet, m order to end the year with the balance on the 
right side of the ledger It is the object of this chapter to 
analyze these various factors, which are so vital in the determi- 
nation of profits 

In its two mam divisions the chapter follows the two 
aspects of the expense and profit problem under the headings 
(i) piofit factors of the individual stoie, and (2) the general 

340 
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economic factors affecting piofits Because of its close rela- 
tion to expenses and profits, stock tuinover is treated in the 
first division 

Profit Factors of the Individual Store 

Every aspect of letailing thus fai discussed has an effect 
upon the profits More specifically defined, profits are a func- 
tion of cost of goods sold, sales, tuinover, maintained markup, 
and expenses The importance of the miintamed maikup was 
noted under “Retail Prices and Puce Policy,” Chapter 10 
1 he problems connected with selling have also been discussed, 
although we must again considei sales with respect to turn- 
over But the most sensitive, single factor having to do with 
expenses and piofits is turnover In a sense, it is the pulse of 
the business As a matter of emphasis, then, tuinover is con- 
sidered here at the beginning of the discussion, in connection 
with profits 

Importance of Stock Turnover — Stock turnovei is an 
index of iiiei chandismg efficiency It symbolizes the degree 
of economy with which capital is used, serves as a check on the 
effectiveness of the buying and selling piogram, determines 
whethei the merchandise pui chased is adapted to the needs of 
the community, and points to the adeciuacy of the price policy 
A quick tuinover offers many advantages As just noted, 
It makes capital more effective It reduces the number of 
markdowns, which are, in the last analysis, the result of slow 
turnover Without a faiily rapid tuinover, selling expenses 
are too gieat A rapid tuinover assures fresher stocks, pro 
portionately smaller expense, and increased store prestige 
Yet to over-stiess turnovei involves a certain danger 
Many retailers have an idea that, by limiting their buying, and 
therefore having to buy moie fiequently, they inciease their 
turnover Hand-to-mouth buying is valuable when guided by 
good judgment But it may easily be so misused that the store 
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will be lendered unable to ha\e goods at the time and place 
desired by customers 

What Is Turnover? — The disposal and replacement of a 
given stock of merchandise is called the stock-turn The rate 
of stock-turn is the numbei of times that meichandise equiva- 
lent to the average stock on hand during a given peiiod is sold 
and replaced during that period The rate of stock-tuin is the 
quotient found by dividing figuies repiesenting the average 
stock into figures repiesenting the sales, all figures being ex- 
pressed in the same units The peiiod chosen may be of any 
length and either fiscal or physical units may be used to measure 
stock and sales The late of stock-turn is moie often expressed 
m terms of a yeai That is, 3 means a stock-turn of 3 times 
pel year Piobably the most desirable way to deteimme stock- 
turn is on the unit basis, but most retail clothieis find it diffi- 
cult or unnecessary to keep stock records by units or pieces, 
so the general practice is to figure turnover on a dollar and 
cents basis To get the best results fiom turnover estimates, 
they should be figured by departments and items In harmony 
with the best practice, tuinover should be computed on the 
basis of selling price 

The rate of stock-tuin thus expressed as a relationship ex- 
isting between average stock during a given period and sales 
for that period, may prove inaccurate foi control purposes 
To obviate this difficulty, the stock-sales latio is used’^ This 
ratio presents the relationship between stocks at a given time 
and sales duiing a given period The stock figure represents 
the inventory at a given instant rathei than the aveiage inven- 
toi y during a given period 

Relation o£ Stock Turnover to Expenses and Profits — 
Many of the expenses of retailing are relatively fixed There- 
fore, although expenses will geneially increase as turnover and 
sales increase, the expense increase will not be proportionate 

* C N Schmalz Hanmrd Rcjie o July 1928 
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An increase in tin never is thus accompanied by a relative de- 
ciease in total expense For example, in figuies gathered by 
the Harvard Buieau of Business Research, total expenses 
showed a relative decrease with mci eased turnover Practically 
every item of expense showed this relative decrease with the 
increased turnover 

In general, net piofits mciease as the rate of turnover 
increases However, stock turnovei cannot make a profit out 
of a loss, and it should always be considered m connection with 
expenses As a matter of fact, the leal relationship of tuin- 
over to profits is found m the fact that expenses do not increase 
proportionate!) with sales If sales can be increased while 
stock IS maintained at the same level, or if sales remain sta- 
tionary while stocks aie decreased, laiger piofits will lesult 
It IS therefore desirable in retail clothing stores to attain the 
most advantageous proportion of stocks to sales 

Increasing Turnover — In ordei to secure a high rate of 
till nover, the retail clothier should hav e sufficient stock to meet 
the demands of his customers Slow selling lines should be 
eliminated as much as possible, markdowns must be taken if 
necessary The entire program of stock simplification makes 
for an increase in tui novel Stock simplification has to do 
with prices as well as items, and prices should be adjusted to 
the point where the goods move most quickly The proper 
type of sales effort — such as personal selling, advertising, and 
window display, will also speed turnover Finally, one of the 
most effective methods of securing a rapid turnover is through 
a careful analysis of consumer demand, although this analysis 
IS of little value unless merchandise policies are adapted to it 
Thus we discern the logical basis of our earlier discussions, 
for the process of adaptation involves the use of a stock control 
system 

Ihe question of turnover transcends every othei aspect of 
meichandising and concerns every aspect Ihe foregoing 
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paragiapli simply summarizes material that has been presented 
in moie detail elsewheie 

What Is the Proper Turnover^ — Eveiy line of letail cloth- 
ing and furnishings has an average rate of stock-turn 1 hat 
is, a rate which is supposed to be a good average for that 
particular line, although local conditions and differences m 
price policy may make some differences Some retailers, for 
example, who make a “class” appeal, may secuie a large 
markup with, in some cases, a faiily nairow turnover Expe- 
iience has taught many letaileis to expect a rapid turnovei on 
some lines and a much slowei turnovei on otheis The same 
generalization holds tiue for turnovei at the vaiious price 
intervals 

Variations in Turnover Based on Size and Type of Store 
— The laiger number of independent stoies expect to get a 
stock-tuin between two and three on suits and ovei coats In 
some cases the rate is much higher, in others much lower 
Foi furnishings they expect to get an average turnovei of 


Table 17 Average Turnover Figures tor Boys’ 
Department 



Aveiage 

Highest 

Boys’ Clothing 

2 22 

4 43 

Boys’ Furnishings 

2 16 

3 28 

Boys’ Hats 

1 99 

2 75 

Boys’ Shoes 

2 16 

3 32 


between three and four Foi men’s and boys’ hats, the average 
range of stock turn is between three and six In order more 
accurately to determine turnover m men’s wear stores, several 
studies were made by the wiiter Turnover figuies for the 
boys’ depaitment were also submitted by a number of stores 
The average and highest figuies for this department aie shown 
m Table 17 
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In unit clothing stores, the turnovei of the vaiioiis di- 
visions appeal s to increase as the total sales volume increases 
There is a slight exception to this geneial statement, 111 that 
work clothing does not show this graduated increase in the 
rate of turnover as the annual total sales increase In smaller 
men’s stores, men’s furnishings, hats, and woik clothing enjoy 
the highest late of stock-turn, and men’s clothing and boys’ 
clothing a compaiatively low rate of turnover As the sales 
volume increases, the tuinover increases 111 men’s clothing, in 
furnishings, in hats, and in boys’ clothing These statements 
are illustrated in Table 18 


Table 18 Turnover or IiIerchandise in Men's Retail Clothing 
During 1927 


Annual Total Sales 
Volume 

Clothing 

Furnishings | 

Mens 
Hats 1 


Work 

Clothing 

fahoes 

Below $100 000 
$100 000-$200 000 
$200 000-8500 000 
$500 000-$I 000 000 

Above SI 000 000 

2 4 

2 6 

3 9 

3 0 

2 3 , 

2 > 

3 S 

2 2 

{ s 

2 1 
i 0 

3 2 

2 6 

3 3 

2 a 

2 3 

3 f 

2 8 


Special Survey of Turnover of Furnishings — In an 
extensive study of tuinover in fiunishings goods undertaken 
by the wntei, the stores supplying the data were grouped ac- 
coi dmg to annual sales volume The results of this survey are 
given in Appendix B, Table 35 From figures of this nature 
the retailer should be enabled to get an idea of how his turnover 
compares with that of other stores corapaiable to his own 

Expenses and Profits — In our discussion of turnover as a 
factoi in profits, it was shown that certain expenses remain 
fairly fixed, so that an inciease in turnover must necessarily 
result in a gi eater profit It is just as impoitant to know what 
these expenses are and to what degree they can be lowered 
Many rctaileis have operated on the idea that greater profits 
are due solely to inci eased sales This is a false notion Sales 
may lemam constant, while profits increase, even more, sales 
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ma> decrease, while piofits inciease The secret lies in a skilful 
decreasing of expenses, a nioie effective utilization of flooi 
space, and the elimination of slow moving lines 

It would seem c^uite obvious that a knowledge of expenses 
of doing business is imperative, yet many retailers have oper- 
ated for years without this knowledge Knowledge of expenses 
stops leaks in the business, enables the i etailer to determine the 
cost of selling different lines and of maintaining the various 
depaitments And, perhaps most important of all, based upon 
this dehnite information, an operating expense budget may be 
set up to seive as a guide to future policy 

Knowledge of expenses is a firm basis for valuable com- 
parisons that are, in reality, tests of a man’s ability The 
retail clothier needs to know whether he is spending too much 
or too little for salaries, rent, advertising, and other expense 
elements in comparison with his competitors who aie doing 
the same volume of trade Information of this nature is made 
available from time to time by trade associations, university 
bureaus of business research, and governmental research 
agencies 

Before analyzing in detail some of the various expense 
divisions, some of the business terms used in this chapter will 
be explained A looseness of teiminology frequently carries 
an altogether wrong connotation to the reader 

The Terminology of Profits and Expenses — Gross profit, 
or gross trading profit, is the difference between the net sales 
and the cost of the goods sold Net profit, or net trading profit, 
is the difference between gross profit and the total expense of 
doing business In computing the peicentages of gross profit, 
operating expenses, and net piofits, the policy varies Some 
use, as a base of computation, the amount of sales, others the 
cost of goods sold The use of sales for the computation of 
such percentages is preferable 
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The expense 01 cost of doing business is made up of the 
■vaiious operating expenses, such as salaiies, adveitising, 
busheling, taxes, insuiance, fi eight, lent, leserves, and such 
general expenses as light and heat, telephone and telegiaph, 
supplies, repaiis and maintenance, dehveiy, and miscellaneous 
general expense 

Every piopnetor should include among his expenses a 
salaiy for his services equal to what he could earn if he were 
doing the same work for some one else Vaiious estimates 
have been made as to the amount propiietois have drawn as 
salaries One estimate gives a lange of $1,350 to $10,000 
At any rate, reasonable salaries for owners active in the busi- 
ness should be included as an operating expense Where wide 
comparisons are desired, a rent allowance on buildings owned 
should also be included as an expense item 

Interest on Owner’s Investment as an Expense Element 
— There is some difference of opinion as to the advisability of 
including interest on the owner’s capital investment as an 
expense On one side, the opinion is advanced that the busi 
ness man has no assurance of earning interest on his invest- 
ment, that, unless he conducts his business efficiently he has 
no right to leceive inteiest, and hence, that interest should 
come out of profit and not be included as an operating expense 
But It IS argued that it is a sounder and moie satisfactory 
economic piactice to include interest as an expense, for the 
reason that no profit is made until the invested capital has 
received a fair rate of interest Interest on borrowed funds is 
an actual outgo, it is just as much an expense as the wages or 
rent Although custom is not in agreement, it is stiongly 
urged that interest on both boi rowed funds and owned capital 
be included as an expense 

Variations in Gross Profits — Gross piofit realized by 
retail clothieis depends upon the cost of goods sold, sales. 
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tui never, maintamed markup and expenses Owing to the dif- 
ferences in these factois, there is a wide variation in the per- 
centage of gloss piofits realized by different dealers handling 
the same class of merchandise In a study made of retail 
clothieis and furnishers, for example, average gross profits 
showed a lange from 26 4% to 34 1% 

Variations in Operating Expenses — There is also a con- 
siderable taiiation m operating expenses This vaiiation is 
noted not only between dealeis handling different classes of 
apparel, but also between letailers handling about the same 
class of merchandise Sevei al reasons may be offered Urban 
stoies generally have higher operating expenses m relation to 
sales than similai stoies in smaller towns This is due pii- 
maiily to higher wage scales, higher rents, and, to a lessei 
extent, higher cost of advertising and delivery This correla- 
tion of inci easing expenses of a given class of retailers with 
increasing size of town in which they are located, is well 
illustrated in a study of retail clothieis made by the Bureau 
of Business Research of Northwestern University (See Ap- 
pendix B, Table 36 ) 

Merchandising efficiency as applied to the individual store 
may be measured by the volume of sales per salesperson, 
volume of sales per square foot of space (or pei dollar paid 
for rent), and the volume of sales per dollar invested in mer- 
chandise, that is, the rate of stock turnover 

The wages of salespeople make up the largest single item 
in the expense account of most letail clothiers Annual sales 
seive as a measuie of the efficiency of salespeople, the effi- 
ciency of non-selling members of the store organization is 
more difficult to estimate The volume of sales per sales- 
person varies with different classes of goods and with prevail- 
ing prices For example, retail clothing salesmen had average 
sales of approximately $11,000 per man in 1914, appioxi- 
mately $20,000 in 1919, and approximately $25,000 in 1928 
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A goodly part of this extreme variation is due to the higher 
price ranges pi evading at the later date Various estimates 
have been worked out for the volume of sales per salespeison 
The results of two such studies are given below The first 
study IS that of the Bureau of Business Research of North- 
western University (Table 19),^ the second study is the result 
of infoimation collected by the author (Table 20) 

Table 19 Volume of Sales per Salesperson 


(Retail Clothing Stores Having Sales fiom $40,000 to $80,000 m 1919) 


Sales per Tull time 
Salesperson 

Number of 
Stores 

Per Cent 
Selling Expense 

Per Cent 
Total Expense 

Under $12 000 

IS 

6 0 

20 6 

$12 ooo-$i6,ooo 

31 

6 3 

18 9 

$i6,ooo-j520,ooo 


4 6 

17 0 

$20 ooo-$24 000 

7 

4 6 

15 9 

$24 ooo-j!32,ooo 

8 

4 3 

16 6 

$32 000 and over 

13 

3 I 

14 3 

Average and Totals 




$16,669 

96 

4 8 

17 2 


Table 20 Annual Sales per Person Enoaced in Selling 




Number 


Ranges in Average 


Annual Sales Volume 

of Stores 
Reporting 

Averages 

of Sales per Pei son 
Engaged in Selling 

I 

$25,000- $49,999 

9 

$19,307 

$ 8,ooo-?32 000 

11 

$50,000- $99,999 

25 

23.313 

14,000- 33,000 

III 

$100, ooo-$2 49,999 

37 

29.123 
24 466 

18,000- 42 000 

IV 

$250,ooo-$499,999 

15 

14 000- 32,000 

V 

$500,000-$999,999 

8 

24 963 

16,000- 46,000 

VI 

$1,000,000 and over 

5 

30,186 

9,000- 47,000 



99 




It is sometimes difficult to secure a large -volume of sales 
per salesperson for the reason that customers are irregularly 
distributed through the day, and the dealer tries to have enough 

■* Retail Clothing Survey ’ Northwestern University Bureau of Business Research 
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salespeople to serve them at the busiest time in oulei not to 
lose any business Moieovei, a salesman in a department 
having a gi eater turnovei 01 a higher unit sales \alue will, 
of course, have a higher aveiage 

Analyzing Retail Selling Costs — A detailed analysis of 
retail selling costs made by the U S Depaitment of Com- 
merce indicates the type of information to secure and is of 
further interest because of its method and suggestiveness The 
salesman’s time was analyzed with respect to the following 
points 

1 Total amount of sales 

2 Total number of items sold 

3 Total time devoted to selling on each sale 

4 Total time devoted to service on each sale 

5 Total time devoted to interviewing 

6 Total time devoted to stock caie 

7 Time devoted to “pick-ups” — "Time spent in handling 

orders delivered to customers through then personal 
messengers ” 

8 Waiting time — idle time of the salespeople while on duty 

The detailed distribution of a salespei son’s time was wait- 
ing 01 idle, 33%, caring for stock, 17%, interviewing, 8%, 
pick up orders, 3%, service, 13%, selling, 26% The report 
showed further that a charge sale takes more time than a cash 
sale ® This government study was not concerned with clothing 
specifically, but retail clothiers would do well to use it as a 
guide m making a similar analysis of their selling costs 

Rents will average from 2% to 5% of total expenses for 
most classes of retail clothiers Space is so expensive, espe- 
cially in the good locations, that the most efficient way to use 
it should be carefully thought out An interesting fact brought 
out in the experience of the Budgetary and Accounting Service 

G E Bittuer Analyzing Retail Selling Costs U S Department of Commerce 
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Depaitment of the National Associatmn of Retail Clothiers 
and Fumisheis was the fact that there was either too much 
space m some stores or else the space was not fully utilized 
I 00 much space is not only a source of expense in itself, but 
its lesults are costly, it leads to the waste of salespeople’s time 
and careless stock keeping, it may even curtail sales by giving 
the appearance of emptiness In reference to this last point 
the following figures, summanzing a study of sales per square 
loot, are presented (Table 21) 


'^ABLE 21 Average Volume or Sales per Square Foot 


Annual Sales Volume 

No of Stores 
Reporting 

Average Volume per 
Square Foot 

I $ 25 , 000 - S 49,999 

9 

22 23 

II Iso, 000- $99,999 

25 

31 52 

III $ioo,ooo-$249,999 

37 

52 24 

IV |250,ooo-$499 999 

15 

58 31 

V $500,ooo-$999 999 

VI $1,000,000 and over 

8 

no g6 

5 

99 

144 46 


Operating expenses are affected to some degree by chang- 
ing prices This is due, as explained in another chapter, to 
the fact that many expenses are relatively fixed, and do not 
change so rapidly as commodity prices For example, rents 
are often based on long term leases and do not change until 
several years after prices have changed In other expense 
Items, also, there is a lag that contrasts sharply sometimes with 
the promptness of price movements So far as profit is con- 
cerned, however gams made on rising prices are as often lost 
m falling prices 

Operating Expenses and Size of Store — It has often 
been assumed that large-scale retailers have lower operating 
expenses than the small storekeeper This assumption rests 
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on an analogy with manufacturing concerns which, up to a 
certain point, are said to operate undei the law of decreasing 
costs, namely, as volume output increases, cost of producing 
decreases This decrease is based upon the effective utilization 
of labor-saving machinery and the division of laboi But 
stores are not in a position to make much use of labor-saving 
machinery, and their oppoi tunities to benefit fiom a division 
of labor are limited To be sure, the large store can divide 
labor used for selling, buying, stockkeeping, delivery, and 
supervision, but any resulting advantages are countei balanced 
by the expense of developing record systems and of super- 
vising a large body of employees 

It has also been pointed out that decreasing costs accrue to 
the benefit of retailers because some of the dealers’ expenses 
are fixed and some are variable Since only the variable 
expenses will increase with an increase of sales, the larger store 
is supposed to have a lower percentage of operating expenses 
Sales do not, howevei , increase very much without soon i equir- 
ing more space, which means an increase in the fixed charges 
A retail clothing store with sales of $30,000 to $50,000 very 
often IS economically utilizing the space it occupies From 
these facts, the more logical assumption is that the principle 
of decreasing cost operates within very narrow limits, if at 
all, m the case of merchandising Merchandising is rather an 
industry of constant cost 

The statement earlier made that the operating expenses of 
retail clothing stores increase with the size of the town in 
which the stoies are located will be a further consideration 
Evidently, if this is true, part of the increased expenses of 
larger stores are due to size of town rather than volume of 
sales There is also the fact that the larger stores have to 
draw customers from a wider area, and must, therefore, spend 
more on advertising and service The figuies shown in Table 
22 indicate that volume of sales had only slight influence 
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upon the average expenses of clothing stores m towns of the 
same size * 

Table 22 Expenses of Retail Clothing Stokes 
IN Cities of Less Than 40,000 Population 
(Classified According- to Volume of Sales, 1914, 
igi8, and 1919 combined) 


Volume of Sales 

Per Cent of Total 
Operating Expenses 

Under $40,000 

20 4 

$ 40,000-$ 80,000 

19 2 

$ 8o,ooo-$i8o 000 

19 9 

$180,000 and over 

20 4 


Statistics on Expenses and Profits — Tables 36 and 37 
of Appendix B contain statistics of expenses and profits for 
retail clothing stores The stores supplying these figures were 
unit clothing stores Caie should be exercised in drawing 
conclusions from figuies of this type because of the small 
number of cases involved, in some instances, and the variations 
in record keeping, in others For example, some retailers 
charged many miscellaneous expense items to advertising 
Practices of this type distort the real value of the data 

From Table 37, Appendix B, which gives the per cent of 
expense to gross sales during 1927, certain tendencies are to 
be noted Expenses increase with size of store up to the 
amount of $1,000,000, and then decrease slightly Salaries 
decrease as the sales volume increases, while advertising in- 
creases with the increased sales volume Rent increases, 
whereas busheling, taxes, insurance, freight, express and parcel 
post, and reserves remain about the same These generaliza- 
tions are not to be interpreted as average, they represent 
merely the results of one quantitative study 

From the data at hand, profits were high in 1924, but 
reached the peak in 1925 During the years 1926 and 1927, 

Northwestern University Bureau of Business Research 
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profits in retail clothing stores declined According to figures 
of the National Association of Retail Clothieis and Furnishers, 
a stoie doing a business of $100,000 to $250,000 per year 
enjo>s the highest rate of profit 

Business Failures — As most business failuies are due to 
the faults of the peisons involved, this topic is treated is an 
aspect of the individual store Dun and Bradstreet annually 
repoit business failuies which, on the suiface, do not seem 
to give cause for alarm But these repoited failuies aie onlv 
among those firms whose cieditois do not leceive one hundred 
cents on the dollar There 11 e many othei failures in a veiy 
hteial sense that are not lepoited It often happens that a 
retail clothier who sees that he is losing money and can not 
hope to do any better, decides to get out befoie his capital is 
all gone, even though his creditors theieby suffer loss Again, 
the term failure might well be applied to that rather large 
group of retailers who scarcely eai 11 a salary for their services 


Causes of Failure — The Bradstreet Companv has con- 
ducted research into the causes of business failure, and it 
divides these into two gioups 


I Due to faults of those failing 
Incompetence 
Inexperience 
Lack of capital 
Unwise Cl edits 

Speculation (outside regular business) 
Neglect of business 
Personal extravagance 
Fraudulent disposition of property 
II Not due to faults of those failing 

Specific conditions (wai, floods, etc ) 

Failure of others 

Competition 


34 S% 
5 2 % 
34 9% 
2 2 % 
4% 
6% 


148% 
I 1% 
24% 


Total 100 0 % 

To avert the causes of failures, several proposals are 
offered One is that the individual desii mg to enter the retail 
business should be required to pass a simple examination upon 
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the elementary pnnciples of merchandibing Another is that 
the applicant (for retailer’s license) show that he has sufficient 
capital, and, still further, that he show that the community 
where he desires to opeiate is not already over-equipped with 
similar stores These proposals in a certain sense defeat the 
purpose of competition, and m the last analysis they do not pass 
upon the real fitness of the individual foi the letail business 
There is loom heie for constructive study of an important 
problem 

Profits a Problem m Proportionality — How may one 
account foi piofit diffeiences between stores ot the same sire 
and type? Is theie any one ideal size foi a retail clothing 
stoie? Questions of this type arise as one reviews the suc- 
cesses and failuies of retail stores The fundamental answer 
to such questions is indicated by the established fact that 
profits result fiom the wisely balanced pi opoi honing of the 
elements of retailing, and their eftective utilization Is the 
size profitable? The answei depends on the letailer s ability to 
determine his most effective relationship between sales, stocks, 
and expenses One of the difficulties of the small town retailer 
IS that he cannot carry a sufficiently wide stock and still operate 
at a profit On the other hand, many of the very large units 
cannot enjoy large profits because of their very heavy expenses 
To deteimme this profitable propoi tioning, records must be 
kept, and from them policies developed Study and analysis 
will often show that certain items of overhead may be reduced , 
too much floor space is available, certain salesmen are unpro- 
ductive , certain lines and price ranges should be propped , too 
much IS spent for advertising m some months, and not enough 
in othei months The retailer’s judgment, or lack of it, in 
determining these proportionate interrelations accounts, in most 
instances, for his piofit or his loss 

As to profit diffeiences, letail stores may be grouped into 
three divisions (i) super-profit gioup, (2) central-profit 
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group, and (3) sub-piofit group Regardless of the size of 
the store, these three groups aie to be found, and again, they 
aie to be accounted for in the vaiied, personal abilities that 
are tested in this balancing of the factors of retailing Cor- 
roborative recognition of this principle is to be found in the 
fact that certain chains do not develop their units beyond a 
certain annual sales volume If expansion is desired, they 
prefer to establish another stole in the same vicinity 

There are, of course, outside factors, such as the business 
cycle, the number engaged m retailing, etc , which affect profits 
These factors are analyzed in detail in the second division of 
this chapter At this point, it is to be noted that the skill of 
the individual m meeting these broad economic problems is an 
important determinant of piofits In othei woids, it is the 
skill of risk taking But there are times when the individual 
is not wholly responsible 

Economic Factors Affecting Profits 

Certain general economic profits, no matter how efficient 
the personal management, cannot be wholly controlled by any 
one individual or concern These are (i) the number of 
retailers engaged in the distribution of men’s appaiel, and (2) 
retailing and business cycles 

The Number of Retailers Engaged in the Distribution of 
Men’s Apparel — Retailing, unlike many forms of occupational 
activity, has no standard whereby to test the fitness of those 
who enter its ranlcs to succeed therein A clerk or salesman — 
any individual who wants to, may become a retailer The 
capital requirement is small and often wholesale distributors 
will finance the individual In law, dentistry, medicine, and 
other activities, some standards are established that act as 
selective deterrents of the unfit Certain proposals have already 
been mentioned that have this object m view, particularly an 
examination to test their knowledge of merchandising 
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Against the examination plan three objections may be 
advanced first, knowledge of the business does not necessarily 
insure success in merchandising, for many intangible char- 
acteristics and qualities are of even greatei importance One's 
personality may often outweigh and overcome many business 
weaknesses Furthermore, the licensing method might easily 
tend to be affected by political considerations Finally, dealers 
might, under this plan, have a semi-monopoly in then respec- 
tive sections of the community, so that all possibility of passing 
on to the public the beneficial results of the opeiatioii of the 
plan, in the form of lower prices, might be curtailed unless 
prices and profits were curtailed by the government — a feature 
that IS highly undesirable It is therefore doubtful if any 
standard can be imposed upon retailing from without 

Proposals of this type suggest that the number of retailers 
is excessive Certainij, fiom viewpoint of the individual 
retailer seeking a piofit, this is the case The Census of 
Distribution discloses the fact that 35% of the men’s retail 
clothing and furnishings stores (independents) do only 3% 
of the total business of such stores Obviously these stores, 
in many instances, are not making a profit, and they, no doubt, 
are quite sure that too many arc engaged in retailing men’s 
wear 

It IS estimated that there are 40,399 retailers operating 
what might be termed typical clothing and furnishings stores “ 
The number of families per dealer is 602 7, and the number 
of persons per store averages about 2,616 6 In addition to 
the initial estimate of 40,399 retailers, there are approximately 
18,000 dealers not handling clothing exclusively, but selling 
such goods 

But the question is not so much a comparison of the num- 
ber of stores with the number of people as it is with the number 
of stores and the amount of goods sold by each store There 

® Report of Joint Commission of Agricultural Ingulry, Marketing and Distribution 
Part IV, p ao6 
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aie a great many retail clothiers and futmshers whose annual 
sales volume falls below $30,000 per jear As a rule, these 
merchants are inefficient and then cost of opeiation is large 
If they remain in business, it means that they soon reach a 
point where they cannot operate at a piofit To carry a wide 
enough stock to meet community demand, reflects itself 111 a 
smaller turnover, which of couise means an inci eased cost 
of doing business Unproductive capital is thus tied up and 
the community is not adequately served 

Many of these mei chants are located m small towns and 
the introduction of chain distiibution has not simplified the 
problem Foi theie is no reason to believe that the chain could 
do a much larger annual ^olunle, so that the basic problem 
lemams the same The cost of opeiating a letail stole depends 
upon the relation between investment and volume of sales 
The number of retail clothiers and furnishers is thus a part of 
the problem of the small town store while shifts in retail trade 
geography lesulting from changes in consumer buying habits 
have threatened the position of the small town letailei 

It is estimated that the smallest successful letail clothing 
store reqmies a town of 1,800 population, if it is to make a 
living profit So we have the two aspects of the problem 
(i) the number of families pet dealer and the size of town 
required to support a store, (2) the number of retailers trying 
to make a piofit 

In order that retailing may be made more profitable, the 
concentration of the retail business into fewer stores has been 
suggested From the preceding analysis of expenses and 
profits with respect to size of store, little would be gamed from 
this concentration in the way of expense reduction, and the 
consumer would probably pay higher prices We are, there- 
fore, led to the conclusion that, although the number of re- 
tailers is probably excessive, an artificial restriction of this 
number would do little to mciease profits The solution to 
the pioblem is to be found, rather, in improved management 
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and opeidtion, leaving the selective force of competition fiee 
to weed out the incompetents It is the characteristic of the 
competitive system that, through its operation, the person of 
superior business ability survives and makes a profit, while the 
person of inferior ability disappears 

Retailing and Business Cycles — The business c\cle opei- 
ates in the retail field just as truly as it does m the manufac- 
turing field and m every field of economic activity lo the 
individual retailei, the business cjcle is a mattei of dull times 
and active times, or peiiods of tiade To the economist, 
the business cycle refeis to the fluctuations around a normal 
trend as measured by some one of the generalized indices 
of trade 

For the purpose of analysis, the cyclical oscillations of 
business may be separated into foui mam phases or stages 
Each stage represents a distinct evolution into the succeeding 
stage Prosperity sets in opeiation forces which develop into 
Cl ISIS, crisis develops into depression, depression into iecover\, 
and lecovery into prosperity 

The different stages run their ceaseless round, although 
the change m the total volume of retail trade of the nation 
may differ but little throughout the cjcles But, although the 
total volume of retail tiade may not change profits are affected 
through all the stages Prospeiitv exists when the prospect of 
piofits IS good Crisis conies when the prospect of profits col- 
lapses Depression exists as long as the piospect of profits 
remains low Recovery comes when the prospect of piofits 
levives The man> forces which affect the stages of the busi- 
ness cycle bi mg then influence to beat by altering m some way 
the prospect of profits 

The question may be raised as lo whether statistical analysis 
with reference to the business cycle can be applied to retail 
store sales figures In analyzing sales figures, it is generally 
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the practire to compare the current month’s figuies with those 
of the preceding month and with those of the same month of 
the previous year Such a compaiison does not disclose the 
characteristics of the individual elements, which are the com- 
ponents of the original series 

In an analysis of time series of business data, there are 
four elements to be considered As applied to retail sales 
figures, these elements express themselves as follows (i) 
secular trend, 01 the more or less regular increase or decrease 
of sales ovei a long period of time, (2) the seasonal element 
which represents the more or less regular inciease or decrease 
in sales occurring in the same months of each year In the 
retail clothing business, peak seasonal sales occur in such 
months as November and December, and Apiil and May 
February and August aie characteiistically dull months (3) 
Cyclical changes caused by changes in general business condi- 
tions These changes must be corrected for seasonal variations 
and secular movements (4) Residual fluctuations are those 
caused by unusual, unexpected, or accidental influences Thus, 
the sales of a store might be greatly influenced by a severe 
storm, epidemic, or -war 

In making a cyclical analysis of sales, the desirable pro- 
cedure would be to make the necessary statistical collections, 
and then compare these retail sales figures with those of other 
business series, in order to find, if possible, some series which 
might be used to forecast the sales of the stoie For example, 
store sales might be compared with bank debits or city building 
permits 

There is some difficulty in making a cyclical analysis of 
store sales, particularly in the elimination of the effects of 
seasonal variation, because of the non-calculable effect of 
changes in the weather and of shifts in the schedule of special 
sales events Even if these difficulties be overcome, the style 
factor in certain items of men’s apparel makes practical fore- 
casting impossible Thus, from the viewpoint of the indi- 
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vidual store, a sound system of planning sales, stocks, and 
purchases would do much to eliminate the unfavorable features 
of the business cycle in that particular store This does not 
mean that retailing is unaffected by the business cycle, but it 
does mean that many stores intensify then pioblem consider- 
ably by not operating on a satisfactory budget and control 
system 

The more general relation of retailing to the business cycle 
IS to be found in an analysis of the volume of consumption 
The available data on retail trade indicate that the common 
notion of a consumer’s strike is misleading In the depression 
of 1920-2X, retail sales were well sustained, until the latter 
half of 1920 This was after wholesale prices had broken 
and after physical production in leading lines had begun its 
downward course The consumers’ strike followed, but did 
not initiate, the downfall of prosperity 

In the sense that it refers to a definite stoppage of retail 
buying, the implication of the tenn, consumers’ strike, is con- 
trary to fact More accurately, what happens is that produc- 
tion proceeds more rapidly during a period of activity than 
physical volume of consumption Not that consumption fails 
to increase — it does increase, but not so rapidly as production 
The maladjustment is a matter of two unequal rates of 
increase, the swift increase of manufacture and the slow 
increase of consumption 

This lack of coordination between production and con- 
sumption is as yet unsolved, although many explanations are 
offered As stated by some observers, it is due to the lag of 
wage increases behind price increases, with the consequent lag 
of purchasing power which the wage represents Otheis 
attribute the lag of consumption to the failure of corporations 
to disburse profits as rapidly as they are earned Finally, this 
lack of coordination is held by many to be the result of over- 
production due to the super-efficiency of machine methods, 
of over-saving due to excessive capital accumulation duiing 
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prosperity, and of undei consumption due to an unjust dis- 
tribution of income 

In addition to the lag of consumption behind production, 
there is a marked difference in the amplitude of fluctuations 
of trade and manufacture A featuie of retail trade is its 
stability The amplitude of fluctuation in physical volume of 
consumption is much less than that in physical volume of 
manufacturers Because of this difference there appear alter- 
nate periods of excess and deficit in the stocks of goods on 
hand At times of activity, inventories accumulate m the 
hands of dealeis When manufacture over-floods with new 
production an already well-stocked niaiket, the inevitable 
result IS costly and wasteful liquidation Stock control is 
therefore essential to a better adjustment between the fluctua- 
tions of consumption and manufacture 

Additional evidence of this variation in amplitude of fluc- 
tuation IS the fact that maximum cyclical decline m the number 
of employees in retail establishments m 1920-21 was under 
3%, as compared with 14% for all industries, and 26% for 
factories 

Changes m customer buying habits are also to be noted 
with reference to the business cycle During periods of de- 
pression, consumers turn to mail order houses, chain stores, 
and other stores carrying lower-piiced merchandise In pros- 
perity, the high-grade specialty stoies secure additional busi- 
ness , consumer purchases are larger and ai e given over to an 
interest in fashion Tailors secure additional business during 
the so-called prosperity phase House-to-house selling, on the 
other hand, is more prominent during and following depression 

Despite the fact that the business cycle is a thing apart 
from individual store management, the retailer may do much 
toward minimizing the evils of the business cycle through the 
use of a budget and control system He may further use such 
precautions as care m granting credit during apparent “good 
times,” and by cutting down on advertising expenditures dur- 
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mg times wlien sales aie high Advertising piessure is gen- 
erally applied with best lesults during the up swing rather 
than in the peak of the cycle Careful purchasing, as a means 
of eliminating difficulties due to the business cycle, cannot be 
emphasized too strongly ft is also unwise to anticipate very 
large expensive movements during the prosperity phase 
Finally, the retailer should keep informed on economic statis- 
tics not only with reference to his own business but as to 
economic activity in general 

Statistics have come into their own Find a progressive 
retailer and you have found a retailer who is anxious to secure 
statistics pertaining to his business Retail statistics therefore 
enter our discussion at this time 

Retail Statistics — Thioughout the entire discussion of the 
merchandising of men’s apparel the need for retail statistics 
has been apparent, and it is unfortunate that these statistics 
have been so difficult to get Non-uniformity in records and 
lack of willingness on the part of the individual retailer have 
contributed to this unsatisfactory state of retail facts and 
figures On his side, the retailer has been annoyed by unim- 
portant surveys, and has been asked foi information by so 
many different investigators that he is justified, to a certain 
degree, in refusing to give it Reasons like these are strong 
arguments for cooperation in research, and for the coordina- 
tion of research activities in the men’s apparel field 

In the retail clothing trade there are several sources of 
statistics The National Association of Retail Clothieis and 
Furnishers malce intermittent attempts to operate a research 
division, and additional facts regarding the trade are pub 
hshed in the National Retail Clothur The Fairchild publica 
tions have been unusually active in the collection and dissemi- 
nation of figures on the retail clothing trade Many of the 
large wholesale distributors collect business data and make it 
available for the retailers Related associations, such as the 
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Wool Institute and the Associated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America, are also collecting and disseminating val- 
uable data The work of the Clothing Manufacturers Re- 
search Board should not be omitted 

Outside the trade, the sources of business information 
are numerous The census of distribution undertaken by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the United State-'j 
Department of Commerce will no doubt prove one of the mo'f->t 
valuable groups of information ever collected on the topic of 
distribution The United States Department of Commer' -^e is 
continually making surveys of interest to the retail clc jithier 
Conspicuous among these surveys are “Retail Store -^gProb 
lems” (Domestic Commerce Series No 9), and the re^ifi'onal 
surveys, typified by “Retailer and Consumer in New Engjt^^and” 
(Trade Information Bulletin No 575) ’ , 

Departments of business research of the various univ^ iWs 
ties are contributing intelligent information on the problem^ 
of retailing The eminently practical studies of the Harvarc 
Business School, Northwestern University, and the University 
of Ohio deserve the highest credit Excellent work is also 
being accomplished by such schools as the University of Mich- 
igan, University of Colorado, University of Nebraska, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and the University of Illinois Other val- 
uable work IS being accomplished by New York University, 
Carnegie Institute, and Columbia University, through their 
courses m merchandising and their research bureaus In addi- 
tion to these, the research bureaus of the University of Texas 
and the University of Wisconsin should be mentioned 

Newspapers and magazines are giving more attention to 
merchandising problems A real service is available in the pages 
of such papers as the New York Ttmes, New York Journal 
of Commerce, and the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
The Retail Ledger, System Magazine, and Printers’ Ink also 
offer excellent information of use to the retailer 

Chambers of commerce, when they accurately produce the 
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information, aie in a position to supply manj facts of value 
to the retail trade The United States Chamber of Commerce 
through Its publication, Ihe Nations Business, presents many 
discussions relating to the problem of retailing 

Among miscellaneous sources should be included radio 
broadcasting, the research work of advertising agencies, and 
the work of the Statistical Depaitmeiit of the International 
Advertising Association The work of the Federal Reseive 
Banks in their collection of retail statistics has been most 
effective, especially in pointing the way to the need foi infor- 
mation of this type, and m standardizing, to a certain degree, 
retail trade statistics 

In using letail statistics, the retail clothier is urged to 
exercise care as to the souice of material and as to the method 
of its compilation It is also to be remembered that statistics 
are not a substitute for business judgment, at best, thev are 
only a guide in the formation of business policy In final 
comment, in connection with the subject of profits, it is 
peculiarly significant that only the more successful stores have 
shown any interest in retail statistics 

Summary — Three general methods aie available to the 
retailer who wants to increase his net profits under modern 
competitive conditions (i) he can reduce his operating ex- 
penses, (2) he can increase his markup, (3) he can hold 
these two factors to the best level he can reach and increase 
his sales volume sufficiently to build up a satisfactory net profit 
figure from small profit increments 

Proceeding on the assumption that the third method is 
more widely used, it has been shown that a fairly rapid turn- 
over IS first necessary Turnover may be inci eased by sales 
promotional activities At the same time, expenses must be 
kept at a low level and, where possible, stocks reduced 

A reduction of expenses of retailing must rest on a definite 
knowledge of these expenses Unfortunately, few letailers 
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pos'iess this knowledge An estimation and classification of 
expenses will immediately piove helpful, especially when com- 
pared with figuies foi stoies of a similai size and type Once 
expenses are detei mined and desired profit ascertained, the 
markup may be set to cover these factors 

Thus the attainment of better profits depends chiefly on 
the managerial judgment of the individual retailer The 
effective expression of this skill m judgment may be shown 
in terms of his ability to balance investment, sales, and ex- 
penses in such it manner as to secure the highest return In 
this connection, profits are a problem in proportioning the 
various elements of retailing 

The number of retailers engaged m the distiibution of 
clothing and the business cycle also affects retail profits 
Although the control of these factois is beyond the reach of 
the individual merchant, he can outdistance his numerous com- 
petitors through the medium of scientific merchandising and 
can minimize some of the evils of the business cycle by ad- 
justing his business policy to the various economic fluctua- 
tions Successful retaileis find it worth while to avail them- 
selves of business statistics, which serve as a guide to better 
infoimed judgment 

Retail Distribution — Conclusion 

This chapter concludes our discussion of the retail distribu- 
tion of men’s apparel However, the retailer is not an agency 
apart fiom the general distributive process nor can his prob- 
lems be completely separated from those of the entire industry 

Part HI takes up the problems of wholesale distribution 
Retailers who would get a clear picture of the marketing prob- 
lems connected with men’s wear will consult this section 
Moreover, some of the present-day trends in merchandising 
are best visualized through an analysis both of wholesale dis- 
tribution and production No picture of men’s wear mer- 
chandising IS complete without its accompanying analysis 
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CHAPTER 15 


MERCHANDISING RROBLEMS OF MANU- 
FACTURER AND WHOLESALER 

In the chapteis preceding, we have centeied our observa- 
tion upon that pait of the intricate system of distribution of 
men s weai that may be chaiacterized as the consumei’s maiket 
In supplying that paiticulai market, the retailer’s role is both 
compi ehensive and univeisal, and at the same time comes 
closely home to the individual Foi his peculiai function is to 
serve his community Yet, he is only a pait of the great dis- 
tiibutive organization, and our conception of the merchan- 
dising of men’s weai is not complete until we have analyzed 
the activities incident to wholesale distribution These activi- 
ties comprise the meichandising jiroblems of the manufacturei 
and of the middlemen who mteivene between manufacturer 
and retailei These agencies aie the wholesale distiibutors 
Retailers, wholesalers, middlemen — it requires the services of 
the entire distributive oiganization that they represent to per- 
foim the functions of marketing and to satisfy effectively 
consumer demand 

The inter-dependence of these marketing agencies necessi- 
tates a knowledge of the work of all market forces The prob- 
lems of the letailer are important to the wholesale distributor, 
and foi his pait, the retailer needs a keen appreciation of the 
pioblems of wholesale distribution Indeed, it may be said 
with a good deal of truth, that the merchandising of men’s 
wear is the common problem of an entire industry, m which, 
at the same time each individual distributor has ceitain prob- 
lems peculiar to his own sphere of activity The merchandising 
pioblems of the manufacturei and wholesaler include channels 
369 
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of distribution, bases of sales, kinds of sales, price pioblems, 
selling pi oblems, and mai ket integration 

This chapter discusses (i) channels of distribution, (2) 
sales practice, and (3) price problems and policies 

Channels of Distribution 

The term “channel of distribution” refers to the route over 
which goods are distiibuted in traveling from the source of 
production to the consumer Some items of men’s apparel, for 
example, are sold by manufactureis, first to wholesalers, then 
by wholesalers to retailers, and by retailers to consumei s This 
is sometimes called indirect selling Other items are sold by 
manufactuiers direct to letaileis without the aid of intervening 
middlemen This is direct selling In other instances, a 
manufactuiei’s pioduct is taken ovei by a selling agent who 
may distribute dnect to letailers, 01 to wholesalers who sell to 
retailers What are these problems incident to getting goods 
to retailers, these pioblems of wholesale distribution? 

In presenting our analysis of the various situations, we 
shall first determine the prevailing channel of distribution in 
each one, and then discuss the factois that account for its use 

Theie is no single, orthodox method of distribution Fre- 
quently manufacturers utilize a combination of trade channels 
For example, in largei cities, manufactureis of clothing and 
furnishings may find it desirable to own, or at least control in 
pait, their retail outlets In smallei cities, they may find it best 
to use available, regulai letail channels or to work through 
wholesalers who cater to retaileis in a particular vicimty 
Manufacturers may sell direct to large department stores and 
chain stores, and distribute indirectly to retailers who purchase 
in smaller quantities In such lines as hosiery, sports weai, 
sweaters, neckwear, and underwear, the selling agent is im- 
portant He IS also used in the distribution of imported goods 
In the eailier days of a concern’s history, mdiiect marketing 
may be used, to give way later to direct marketing 
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Selection of a channel depends upon such factois as nature 
of the commodity, width of maiket sought, unit of sale, length 
of selling season, customaiy proceduie, development of de- 
mand, and the competitive position of the individual concern 

The Direct Market — Fundamentally, most of the items 
of men’s wear lend themselves to diiect selling The history of 
its distiibution shows that it has shifted fiom the indirect sell- 
ing of Its eaily beginnings to the dnect selling of the present 
In pait, of course, this shift is a by-pioduct of the economic 
development of the whole countiy, but it was inevitable in 
men’s wear 

So, direct selling became the dominant method of dis- 
tributing men’s apparel In clothing and hats, it is used almost 
exclusively, and in items of fuinishings it is occupying an 
incieasingly impoitant place The practice of direct selling 
laises the related pioblem, the exclusive agency In other 
words, dnect selling has made for selective selling The domi- 
nance of direct selling is somewhat obsaired, because of the 
fact that many formei wholesalei s of men’s wear have become 
manufacturers, and aie distributing their pioduct direct to 
letailers This is true of some piominent concerns m the men’s 
clothing trade, which ha\e been looked upon as the classic 
examples of wholesalers and jobbers This movement toward 
direct selling has tended to integrate the market, and today 
manufactui er control of 1 ctail outlets is not uncommon 

The Nature of the Commodity — Why is it that direct sell- 
ing occupies so dominant a position? Perhaps the basic reason 
IS the natuie of the pioduct Most items of men’s wear are of 
such a seasonal natuie, and possess such style elements, as to 
lend themselves to this form of selling Coupled with this is 
the localization of the men’s apparel industry, which makes it 
easy for ictail buyers to go to maiket and pui chase a large 
poition of then ordeis direct Fuither, the style risk is so 
great in some lines that wholesalei s can not aftord to carry a 
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large supply It is held in some quarters that controlled buying 
may lemstate the impoi lance of the wholesaler This will not 
happen in men’s weai This buying will continue to be done 
by resident buyeis, by coopeiative buying associations, and by 
retail buyers who go to market 

In selecting a channel of distribution, it is useful to deter- 
mine whethei the article sold will be ordinarily purchased by 
consumer without shopping, at points of immediate con- 
venience, 01 m cential trading distiicts, with insistence on an 
individual biand, 01 with mere btand piefeience, 01 with indif- 
feience to a biand Commodity classification aids in the 
determination of the kind of a stoie through which the maiket 
for a specific product should be sought, the density of dis- 
tiibution requned, the methods of wholesale distribution to be 
pieferied, the relations to be established with dealers, and, in 
general, the sales burden which the adveitising must carry 
All these matters tie up with consumei buying habits, and with 
the classification of commodities into convenience goods, shop- 
ping goods, and specialty goods, that was given in Chapter 2 

One would noimally expect such items as work clothing, 
where the style element is lacking, to be distributed through 
wholesalers But, instead of a laige system of sectional whole- 
sale houses disti ibuting these products, we have a lai ge system 
of sectional manufacturing plants supplying directly the needs 
of retaileis of a particular distiict Theie still remain, how 
evei, a consideiable numbei of pioducts which wholesaleis do 
distribute 

Historical Developments — A moie peisonal factor that 
made foi direct selling is to be found in the historical develop- 
ment of clothing production and distribution The initial task 
of the men’s ready-to-weai producer was to overcome the com- 
petition of tailors The manufacturer had to go out and tell 
the consumer of the advantages of ready-to-wear And it 
meant moie than just getting distribution it was a part of the 
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much greatei problem of a shift fioni 1 decenti alued method 
of pioduction by individual tailois to large-scale pioduction by 
manufacturers Piogiessive pioduceis almost at the outset, 
preferred to sell dnect to letailers, and not to go to the expense 
and tiouble of educating the consumer What was true in 
clothing and overcoats was tiue to a lesser degree in fuinish- 
mgs Foi example, custom shirt makeis weie at one time im- 
poitant factors in the production and distribution of shirts 
Their competition, too, had to be oveicome through an edu- 
cation of elimination The problem of distribution has proved 
to be, in part, an extension of the pioduction ptoblem 

At the same time that men’s appaiel pioduction was attain- 
ing the laige-scale stage, manufactuieis 111 other lines weie 
expel lencing difficulties with indirect distribution Whole- 
saleis distributing foi these pioducers were beginning to find 
It advantageous to maiket a pioduct identified by a brand name 
of their own Thus, ceitam producing manufactuiers found 
then sales retarded, and so they weie foiced to seek a more 
active market Ihis soil of experience naturally stimulated 
men’s wear pioducers to niaiket direct wheiever possible 

Now as has been stated, men’s appaiel lends itself to direct 
selling, for two special reasons (i) the unit of sale in this 
line IS fairly large, and (2) the selling period is seasonal — 
both factors that facilitate direct selling A thud contributing 
factor is, that the men’s appaiel tiade is not encumbered by a 
laige numbei of small items of low sale value Where small 
items of furnishings constitute a good part of the stock, there 
the wholesalei is more widely used 

Competitive Conditions — Within the concern itself, cer- 
tain forces dictate the use of direct or indirect selling If the 
producing concern is financially strong, occupies a strong com- 
petitive position, and has a good selling organization, direct 
selling IS used Under reterse conditions, indirect selling is 
resoited to, either as a temporary expedient or a peimanent 
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policy Under the favorable conditions, the manufactuiei who 
desiies a wide maiket will nioie often establish a branch 
sales office and warehouse instead of using an outside mid- 
dleman 

Again, the fact that a manufacturer’s product can be identi- 
fied by trade name, trade-mark, or tiade brand, points to the 
use of direct selling Elements of style and workmanship 
afford ample oppoitumty foi pioducers of men’s apparel so to 
identify their pioduct 

The use of mdiiect selling is found wlieie (i) the demand 
IS undeveloped, (2) the items are small and not of a seasonal 
nature, (3) the producer is unable to oiganize and finance a 
direct marketing program, (4) items are imported, and (5) 
lapid style changes aie not so prevalent Evidently a wide 
range of activity is available for the wholesaler 

The Wholesaler in Men’s Wear Distribution — A defini- 
tion of teims will claiify our discussion Both of the terms, 
wholesaler and jobber, refei to those middlemen who buy from 
the manufacturer and sell to the distributor In this study, 
the term, wholesaler, will be mostly used A selling agent is 
an intermediary between pioducei and retailer although his 
relations with manufacturers are not always marked by the 
outright sale Not infrequently, he sells to wholesalers The 
manuf actui er’s agent occupies a similai position It is, per- 
haps, best to desciibe selling agents and manufacturers’ agents 
as brokeis The teim, wholesale distributor, refers to any 
distributor selling at wholesale 

Students of marketing have prophesied the business death 
of the wholesaler for a quarter of a century, yet he still per- 
sists and does a surprisingly large amount of business An 
evaluation of his importance in men’s wear distribution is best 
accomplished by outlining his services and, where possible, 
giving a quantitative estimate of his importance Such an 
estimate is not easy to make 1 here are a number of diy goods 
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wholesalers distributing small items of men’s furnishings, but 
their sales in these items are difficult to determine 

The Services of the Wholesaler — The initial function of 
the wholesalei is the function of assembly In exercising this 
function he acts as purchasing agent for the retailer and dis- 
ti ibutor for the manufacturer The services of the wholesaler 
are, therefoie, discussed under (i) the wholesaler and the 
retailer, and (2) the wholesaler and the manufacturer 

I The Wholesaler and the Retailer The whole- 
saler, by buying in large quantities from the manufacturer, is 
able to assuie the letailei of prompt delivery of small assort- 
ments This seivice aids in increasing the retailer’s turnover, 
since, through the wholesalei, he can procure quantities to suit 
Ills needs and, by buying in smaller amounts, he is able to 
maintain his assortment on a comparatively small capital invest- 
ment The wholesaler furnishes financial assistance to the 
retailei through extension of credit It is doubtful if the 
manufacturer would always give the retailer as favoiable credit 
teims Regional wholesalers, being more familnr with local 
economic conditions, are often willing to cairy accounts for 
some little time Wholesalers are also more willing to aid the 
retailer in times of financial distress Finally, since the whole- 
sale organization is in touch with a wider range of merchan- 
dising problems, it is in a position to offer expert assistance in 
the development of accounting and control systems, and of 
selling plans, as well as in the solution of other merchandising 
problems 

Many of these services are nothing more nor less than the 
sei vices of any distributor selling to a letailer The point of 
emphasis is that the wholesaler is probably more willing, and 
better able, to cater to the requirements of the small retailer, 
than IS the manufactmer 

Retailers in towns centering around 10,000 population were 
intei viewed as to what services they received from the whole- 
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saler'- Quoting fiom this suivey, retailers in these cities 
favored the use of wholesaleis, because of convenience, wider 
selection of stock, saving on transpoitation, better prices, less 
capital tied up, quicker turnover, and less advance bnjing 
Other advantages mentioned were mail order service, frequent 
calls of salesmen, and the fact that novelties 111 the men’s wear 
trade could best be purchased through the wholesaler 

This same survey disclosed ceitain disadvantages in buying 
from the wholesalei These hinge on the pioduct and certain 
policies of the wholesaler Foi example, many letailers repoit 
that the quality was pooi, sizes not uniform, garments lacked 
style, the wholesalei did not carry nationally advertised lines 
and m many cases the selection was limited As to policies, 
these retailers commented unfavoiably on the tendency of the 
wholesalei to substitute, his failuie to make adjustment, im- 
proper packing of goods, and fiequent delay of mail oiders 

In estimating a surve> of this type, it is unfortunate that 
one can not place a qualitative check on the replies For 
example, discontent arising from unsatisfactoij ciedit rela 
tions may lead to “knocking ’’ 

Anothei check which should be placed against the survey is 
that the teim “wholesalei” has a different connotation to vari- 
ous retaileis Some retaileis, for instance, do not distinguish 
between purchasing goods from a nianufactuier and purchasing 
from a wholesalei, as they aie both wholesale distributors It 
IS thus probable that this survey may be misleading because of 
the lack of definiteness in the use of the term, wholesaler 

2 The Wholesaler and the Manufacturer The 
services offered by the wholesaler to the manufacturer are 
valuable services In the fiist place, the wholesaler is a spe- 
cialist in distribution, and he is m a better position to interpret 
the market The wholesaler establishes direct contact with the 
retailer, he cultivates the field intensively, a fact of no small 
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significance when we considei that theie are over 130,000 
towns of less than 25,000 population 

Other adrantages affoided aie savings eftected in trans- 
poitation, perfoimance of the ktoiage function for the manu- 
factiiiei, lendering ot financial assistance, and simplification of 
the manufacture! s accounting problem by reducing the num- 
ber of accounts and also the cost of granting credit Finally, 
the wholesalei aids in stabilization of pioduction, because most 
production precedes demand rather than follows it, and the 
wholesalei is there to take the pioduct and redistribute it to the 
retailer 

Wholesaler Important in Distribution of Furnishings — 
Theie aie certain definite lines in which the wholesaler plays a 
more impoitant pait than the manunctiirei It has already 
been observed that, 111 wholesaling, direct selling predominates, 
and that the services of the wholesaler are largely confined to 
the distribution of men’s wear othei than suits, overcoats, and 
hats His activity is, therefore, gi eater in the distribution of 
furnishings, such as shuts and collars, knitwear and hosiery 

1 Shirts and Coli ars The trade channels utilized by 
manufacture! s of shirts and collars are as follows selling 
direct to the retail trade, selling to jobbers, and selling to mail 
order houses A few sell to the consumer direct-by-mail and 
there are also a few who own retail stores as an outlet for their 
product 

Practically all collars, and the major part of the higher 
grade shirts, are sold to retailers, only work shirts and other 
low-priced lines aie distributed, to any considerable degree, 
through the jobber 

In a survey made by the United States Department of 
Commerce,' 42 establishments were investigated with respect 
to their selling methods Of the total sales of the 42 estabhsh- 

2 ‘ The Shirt anti Collar Industry TJ S Dept of Commerce Miscellaneous 
Series No 36 1916 
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ments reporting, 58 87% was sold to retailers , 38 76% was 
sold to wliolesalei s , o 68% by mail order, i 60% was expoited 

Seventeen of these concerns sold their entire pioduction to 
retailers, five sold 99%, seven sold from 74% to 98 5%, and 
SIX sold from 1% to 30% of the entire production to the retail 
trade Pour concerns sold then entire production to whole- 
salers, while eleven otheis distiibuted a part of their pioduction 
m this way Only one firm sold by mail order, 33% of its 
total production being sold in this fashion Seventeen estab- 
lishments leported a ceitam amount of export business, rang- 
ing from 1% to 15% of net sales This study, although made 
in 1916, further indicated that, in “low-end” shirts, the posi- 
tion of the wholesalei is important, but that, in higher grade 
shirts, and almost exclusively m collars, he plays an incon- 
spicuous role 

Similar studies have been made of the distiibutive channels 
for knitwear and hosiery “ The lesults of these studies must 
be mterpieted with care, as they include knitweai and hosiery 
for men, women, and children, and were made over ten years 
ago Dry goods wholesalers are of moie importance than 
men’s wear wholesaleis, and in this latter field (men’s apparel), 
the past ten years have seen a marked tendency towaid direct 
marketing 

2 Knit UndeIiWEAR Sixty-three concerns weie investi- 
gated Of the total net sales of these concerns 55 45% was 
made to wholesalers, 2307% was made to letaileis, 15 17% 
was made to commission agents , 6 27% was made to commis- 
sion houses , o 04% was exported 

3 Hosiery In the hosiery trade, as in other forms of 
knitwear, the wholesaler is still an active f actoi , although man- 
ufacturers are getting away from this method of distribution 
This IS particularly true m the West In the East and the 
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South, pioduceis of hosiei> still depend mainly on the whole- 
salei 01 the commission house, as a means of disti ibution 
The biandmg of hosiery has resulted in considciahk change 
in selling methods Large manufacture! s aie giving up selling 
through wholesalers and devoting their efforts to selling exclu 
sively to the retail trade This gives them two advantages the 
opportunity to adveitise then own trade-mark, and to manu 
facture according to a ceitain standard, and these two lead to 
a third, the definite identification of the interests of the manu- 
facturer with those of the consumer 

Regardless of the line, the change from selling to whole- 
salers to selling to retailers is an expensive process To secure 
the trade of retailers so as to he able to sell to them direct 

I equires heavy advertising and selling expenses, which only the 
largest and strongest manufacturers can affoid Even after a 
trade with retailers is established, the cost of selling to them 
direct is much greater than the cost of selling to wholesalers, 
or through commission houses or agents In selling to retailers, 
more accounts are carried, a larger credit force is necessary, 
longer credits must be given, and there is greater liability to 
losses owing to failures of customers 

With some manufacturei s who sell to retaileis, the cost of 
advertising is a considerable proportion of their total selling 
expense Of the 63 knit underwear establishments reporting, 

II advertise nationally, that is, advertise in magazines and 
papers other than trade journals, which have a national 
circulation 

Of these eleven manufacturers, three sold 100% of their 
production to wholesalers, five sold 100% to retailers, one sold 
95% to wholesalers and 5% to retailers, one sold 5% to whole- 
saleis, 94% to retailers, and exported 1%, while one sold 100% 
through commission agents 

In selling to wholesalers, the manufacturer has the advan- 
tage of knowing at the beginning of the year just about how 
much business he will do, as he secures his orders in advance 
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ITc IS, thus, able to plan out Ins seasons work to a better 
advantage 

To the small manufactuier with limited capital, the whole 
saler is almost a necessity On the other hand, the require- 
ments of retailers often foice manufacturers to produce a laige 
and assorted stock of finished goods, so that their capital 
requiiement becomes greater than is necessary when they deal 
with wholesalers 

The chief inducement foi producers to sell direct to retailers 
IS that they can obtain better prices from retailers than from 
wholesalers Wholesalers have, in a sense, been traders, plac- 
ing their orders where the best terms could be secured, and 
tradei s can never be relied upon to be steady customers 


Many Wholesalers Have Turned to Manufacturing — 
Many wholesalers, while still opeiating under the business 
name of wholesaler, aie also engaged in manufactuiing, and 
they sell their pioduct direct to retailers In only a few cases 
do they sell to other wholesalers This statement is based on 
a survey by the author of the business histoiy of 44 concerns 
generally considered wholesalers The concerns interviewed 
represented the men’s furnishings trade, rather than clothing 
or hats 

Many of these concerns staited out as manufacturers of a 
very few items, added the distiibution at wholesale of other 
items, and were known to the trade as wholesalers In more 
lecent years, some of these concerns have gone back to manu- 
facturing exclusively Othei concerns interviewed started out 
as retailers, later went into wholesaling, and then to manu- 
facturing The remainder of the establishments began and 
continued business as wholesalers 

Of these 44 establishments, there are today only three 
that are exclusively wholesalers, 24 are now engaged entirely 


' M T Copeland of the Harvard Oral 
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in manufacturing, ii are maiiufactureis and wholesalers, and 
the lemaindei aic manufactuicis agents and importeis 

Of the II classified as manufacture! s and wholesalers, 
70% of their total business is based upon the manufactured 
Items, and 30% on the items distributed for other manu- 
f actui ers 

Most of these former wholesaleis have turned to manu- 
facturing because of competitive conditions opportunities for 
gi eater profit, ease of selling goods of their own manufacture , 
in some cases, they turned to the manufactuie of certain items 
which had been discontinued by producers for whom they 
themselves were distributing 

Wholesalers of men s apparel are finding it advisable to 
(i) develop their own brand, (2) establish control of their 
outlets, (3) act as resident buyers for a gioup of retail stores, 
and (4) oiganize and supply cooperative retail buying asso- 
ciations 

In summai izing this part of this discussion, it is noted that 
(i) owing to the iiatuie of the commodity, direct selling pre- 
dominates in men’s apparel distribution, (2) although the 
wholesaler performs useful services foi both manufacturei and 
retailer, his activities are confined largely to the distiibution of 
men’s furnishings, and (3) many concerns, formerly in whole- 
saling, have gone into manufacturing These generalizations 
point to the dominance of direct selling 

Most of the wholesalers stdl operating in men’s appaiel 
tiade are adjusting their plans to meet the present-day com- 
petitive demands 

Having ascertained and accounted for the dominating 
method of distribution, we now turn to a brief discussion of 
sales practices in the wholesale distribution of men’s apparel 

Sales Practice 

Bases of Sales — i Sale by Sample Most of the items 
of men’s weai sold through salesmen to retail stores aic pur- 
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chased fiom samples Selling by sample involves m inspection 
of a small amount of the pioduct, supposed to be icpiesentative 
of the total quantity offered foi sale In the ease of clothing 
for spring trade, tiaveleis go out m Septembei, Octobei, and 
November, taking with them cloth samples which were leceived 
by the cutters in June, July, and August, together with designs 
woiked up in sample suits, in the late summer month'' For- 
merly salesmen earned laige lines of samples, sometimes 500 
to 1,000 suits With the increased demand of retailers for 
many vaiiations, the plan has become geneial for a salesman 
to take only a few suits, possibly 20, and to supplement these 
by small fabric samples made by cutting up the cloth swatches 
given to the cuttei by the cloth makers Hats and furnishings 
are also sold by sample 

2 Sale b\ Description Sale by description implies the 
use of specification or written woids suggestive of the grades 
and standai ds to be sold The desci iption may be given by the 
ilendor through personal salesmanship or through adveitismg 
and catalogs In the clothing and furnishings trade, sale by 
description is generally supplemental y to sale by sample Cata- 
logs aie generally issued to take caie of re-orders or of special 
orders To be sure, there are some concerns who do business 
entirely on a catalog basis, but even these concerns employ con- 
tact men to call on the trade 

3 Sale by Inspection Job lot put chases, quantity sales 
of “distress merchandise,” and “sale merchandise” are fre- 
quently purchased by inspection That is, the buyer goes to 
market, examines a quantity of goods, and agrees, as a rule, 
to take the lot Buying of this type is more often on a trading 
or price basis 

Kinds of Sales — Outright sales, consignment sales, and 
joint account sales are all used m the men’s apparel trade, but 
the outright sale is the most common This sale is effected by 
means of piivate negotiation between buyer and seller, and title 
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passes fiom vendor to buyer without any qualifications To 
a very limited extent, sales on consignment aie made Con- 
signment sales involve risks that must be borne by the vendor 
false reports may be made by the consignee, or he may fail to 
exercise good judgment and business ability in disposing of 
the goods 

Price Problems and Policies 

The wholesale distributor’s puce policies are a complex of 
(i) the factors imposed by the assumption of iisk and (2) the 
necessity of financing the retailer 

The manufactuier of men’s apparel assumes certain risks 
incident to the distribution of his product Aside from the 
risks of physical destruction, theft, and personal contingency, 
the wholesaler must bear the risk involved in credit extension, 
style changes, changes in demand, and othei risks arising out 
of market conditions 

Few retailers are able to pay cash for their product, because 
of the seasonal nature of their sales, and also because of eco 
nomic conditions surrounding their business Some sort of 
financing, then, must be undertaken by the wholesale distiibutor 
to help out the retailer 

The letailer, foi his pait, is granting credit to his cus- 
tomers, and his ability to pay depends, in part, on the condition 
of his accounts receivable 

It was paitly because of the necessity to finance retailers 
that many manufacturers, m the earlier stages of their develop- 
ment, turned over their distribution to wholesalers and selling 
agents 

Terms o£ Sale — The terms of sale that are used in the 
men’s apparel trade are suggestive of the nature of market 
finance These terms commonly comprise two distinct ele- 
ments (i) the length of the credit or net period, and (2) the 
discount which is usually coupled with it 

Wholesale distnbutois of men’s wear adjust then credit 
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periods to difteient lines ol business Init i^ical diffeiences aie 
sometimes observed in the same line and even within the indn 
vidual establishment In geneial the length of the credit 
period tends to contoim lougbl) to the retail buyers’ receipt of 
income from the sale of goods The tate of turnover is one 
of the most important conditioning factors in the situation 
Othei factois that must be consideied in determining the net 
period are length of the credit period secured from the pre- 
ceding selleis, competitive conditions, character of the com- 
modity , nature of the credit risk , type of ultimate consumer , 
sectional differences with legard to evenness in receipt of 
incomes , and the business cycle 

The Cash Discount — Cash discounts aie, in a sense, inter- 
est payments made to buyers for payment befoie the date due 
They are premiums for prompt payment, and the rate is con 
siderably higher than the prevailing rate of interest Cash 
discount IS to be distinguished from quantity discount, which 
IS a discount that is granted from a base price for pui chases 
in quantity larger than the quantity for which the base price is 
quoted The logical basis for quantity discounts is to apply 
all the discounts to individual orders and to make them com- 
mensurate with the savings that are effected in handling and 
shipping the respective cpiantities of meichandise Trade dis- 
counts are used when a manufacturer stipulates the retail price 
at which he expects his product to be sold, even though he 
cannot legally compel letailers to observe that stipulation 
Thus, i£ a manufacturer sells dnectly to retailers, and has 
decided that 30% of the selling puce is a fair gross margin for 
retailers on such goods, prices on the merchandise aie quoted 
retaileis at the list price less 30% This has been the case in 
the sale of 1 ubber boots and overshoes 

Cash and Credit Sales — A discussion of terms and dis- 
counts leads to a statement of the cash and credit distribution 
of sales of wholesale distiibutors In the survey by the author, 
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It was found that less than 10% of sales of wholesale dis- 
tiibutois aie cash sales lines, the aveiagc peicentages of 
cash sales were as follows (i) clothing 6 %, (2) fuimshmgs, 
4%) (3) hats, lofo The majority of the wholesale distributois 
lepoit that over half of their accounts pay within the credit 
limit period It was the consensus of opinion that the larger 
number of credit difficulties come from the small account 

Commercial credit has a long histoiy, but the modern credit 
department, with its systems of ciedit ratings, lepoit foims, 
net woith statements, ratio analyses, and various methods of 
making collections has been developed as a consequence of 
large-scale piodnction with its coiielative need of reaching a 
large market 

Among wholesale distributors of men’s apparel, the length 
of Cl edit terms has shown a tendency to shorten At the same 
time, credit risks are being more carefully analyzed 

One special means of granting long terms of credit is what 
IS known as postdating In a seasonal trade, such as men's 
weai, postdatings are peculiarly applicable Under this plan, 
orders are received months in advance of the opening of the 
retail selling season, but the invoices of the goods are dated as 
of the beginning of the ensuing season The procedure assists 
m regularizing production and also reflects the interrelations 
and interactions of financial, merchandising, and production 
policies 

Resale Price Maintenance — A final aspect of the puce 
problem is that of resale puce maintenance Resale price 
maintenance has been previously defined as that system of dis- 
tribution under which the manufacturer of trade-marked or 
otherwise identified goods names the prices at which his prod- 
ucts shall be sold and distributed by wholesalers and retailers, 
thus controlling the margins realized by distributors and the 
prices paid by consumers 

During the past half-century manufacturei s of branded 
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and trade maiked goods have attempted to maintain a resale 
price, in oidei to oveicome some of the evils of price-cutting 
and to promote piofitablc marketing The advocates of resale 
price maintenance argue that it eliminates certain elements of 
risk, inspires confidence, promotes fan prices and, m general, 
improves the competitive situation 

From the legal point of view, however, decisions in test 
cases have been to the eftect that goods sold outright by the 
manutacturer can not be controlled by him as to puce The 
Supreme Court has consistently taken this attitude As a 
further piohibitive aspect, it is not possible for manufacturers 
to excit any organized eltort to deteimme whether or not 
retaileis aie cutting a suggested lesale price 

Manufacturers of men’s clothing and fuinishings can avoid 
troublesome price-cutting among retaileis by avoiding the sale 
of articles to price-cutting establishments If the} continue to 
sell to price-cutting retailers, other accounts will withdraw their 
patronage However, in certain items of men’s apparel, neces- 
sary markdowns must be taken and seasonal sales are fre- 
quently resorted to 

Various attempts have been made to bring within the law 
resale price maintenance Peihaps the best argument against 
doing so IS the fact that retail costs are not umfoiin The indi- 
vidual retailers vary widely in ability, and it does not seem 
right, thus, to hamper the letailer of exceptional ability who 
IS able to opeiate on lower costs Another element in the situa- 
tion IS the fact that many retailers do not offei the various 
service features which go to malce up a considerable part of 
other retailers’ expenses of operation It would be more to the 
point to legislate against unfair price-cutting, for it is this 
predatory price-cutting against which manufactmers need pro- 
tection So long as variations in resale prices correspond solely 
to differences in operating expenses, the producer of an article 
on which prices are cut has little ground for complaint It 
surely is right that a merchant should be permitted to price the 
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goods he buys at whatever figure is adequate to cover his 
operating expenses and yield a necessary net profit 

Summary — The wholesale distribution of men’s wear is 
chai actenzed by direct rather than indirect marketing In fact, 
the history of men’s apparel distribution has been marked by 
a shift fiom indirect to direct methods 

Of the various factors making for direct selling, the most 
important aie the nature of the product and the ability of the 
manufacturer to leach a wide market 

The number of wholesalers in the men’s apparel trade is 
diminishing and many of these have turned from wholesaling 
to manufacturing Influenced partly because of this uncer- 
tainty in their position, the wholesalers still remaining m that 
field aie endeavoring to strengthen their competitive position 
through the organization of cooperative retail buying associa- 
tions, establishment of their own retail outlets, and similar 
devices 

The outnght sale predominates, consignment sales and 
joint account sales are used, but to a very limited degree 

Like the retailer, the wholesale distributoi strives to secure 
a price sufficient to cover his costs and realize a profit The 
wholesale prices, as reflected in the terms of sale, vary with the 
time of payment, quantity purchased, and importance of the 
account Most retailers do not pay cash, so that credit must 
be granted Although some wholesale distributors compete 
with each other on terms, the credit period has tended to 
become shorter 

Many producers of men’s wear are anxious to name the 
price at which their product is to be sold to the consumer This 
is supposed to have a stabilizing effect and mminiize the evils 
of price-cutting Manufacturers have a just complaint against 
unfair price-cutting, and it is a problem whether legalized 
resale price maintenance could effectively eliminate this 
practice 



CHAPTER 16 


SELLING PROBLEMS OF MANUFACIURER AND 
WHOLESALER 

The selling problems of the wholesale distnbutoi differ 
from those of the letailer, in that the wholesale distnbutoi 
must not only consider consumei demand, but the pioblem of 
satisfying that demand thiough letailcis A part of his sales 
effort IS, thcrefoie, directed to consumei s and a pait to re- 
tailers Ills ability to influence consumei demand will show 
itself in the ease with which his distiibution is secured through 
letailers Therefore, all that has been said concerning the 
market and retail distribution applies to the sales problems of 
the wholesale distributor 

The wholesale distributor’s selling problems include sales 
management, market research, selection of dealei s, advertising, 
dealer cooperation, trade abuses so fai as they affect sales, and 
similar problems It is the object of this chapter to discuss 
(i) the sales department , (2) market reseai ch , (3) sales plan- 
ning, (4) selection of dealer, and (5) trade abuses Market 
research is basic to all selling problems , intelligent sales plan- 
ning, therefore, is considered along with market lesearch 

The Sales Department 

The Sales Department and Its Functions — In the distri- 
bution of men’s appaiel, the selling activities are generally 
centered m a single executive or gioup of executives More 
frequently the sales manager works closely with the credit 
manager, advertising managei , and an executive from the pro- 
duction department Working out from these major divisions 
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aie executives whose functions "ire piimaiily sales For exam- 
ple, some concerns employ a meichandise counselor, whose 
task it is to woik with the retailers and assist them in their 
merchandising pioblems Advice is given as to stock arrange- 
ment, control methods, and selling tactics A noteworthy trend 
111 sales development is the idea of woiking with the retailei 
fiom the puiely meichandising standpoint lathei than the 
standpoint of inci easing ordcis pit % The reseaich depart- 
ment of some concerns, and the statistical department of others, 
have, as a majoi function, the development and maintenance of 
sales ^ Ihe publicity depaitments of some leading pioducers 
also have sales as their objective Most of them feature the 
twin ideas of quality and style “ Finally, the stylist woiks with 
the sales department, as his chief pioblem is one of consumer 
demand All of this coopeiative elf 01 1 tends to facilitate and 
supplement the woik of the sales department 

The chief function of the sales department is to maintain 
pcimanent relations with customeis and, at the same time, 
increase sales by assisting dealers to sell more of then product 
and to secure new business Specifically, the functions of the 
sales depai tment may be classified as follows 


1 Extending the market by securing new business with new 

accounts 

2 Defending the market, by building up permanent relations 

with dealers and assisting them in increasing their sales 

3 Cooidinating activities of sales department with such 

1 elated depaitments as ciedit, advertising, and reseaich 

4 To study consumer demand, trends in distribution, and 

competition 

5 To develop such selling policies as exclusive agencies, 

advertising, branded merchandise, and similar policies 

6 To select, tram, and direct salesmen 


1 The Research Department of Alfred Decker and Cohn Chicn 


\ Hi Mottci This departi 
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The exact boundaiy line of the activities of the sales depart- 
ment will be determined m a paiticulai concern by the func- 
tioning of these related departments 

The activities incident to the peifoimance of these func- 
tions aie fairly obvious However, the coordinating function 
should be emphasized, as unfortunate maladjustments often 
occur There is frequently a conflict, foi example, between 
aggressive sales tactics and a sound credit policy, or the sales 
department may misunderstand the work of the research 
department 

The Distribution of the Salesman’s Time — ^The distribu- 
tion of the salesman’s time is another problem requiring addi- 
tional considei ation Due to the highly seasonal nature of 
most wholesale selling, it is urged that the salesmen should 
spend then non-selling time in going ovei the terntoiy, assist- 
ing in market analyses, or acting as merchandising counselors 
with their customeis 

The Selection, Training, and Compensation of Salesmen 
— The advances made in letail buying and the increasing diffi- 
culty of selling have been instiumental in bringing about the 
decline of the old drummer type of salesman and the coming 
in of the newei type, commeicial representative, no longer 
called traveling man — now he is personal contact man, field 
representative, or commercial ambassador Sales made over a 
friendly cigar or through intimate acquaintanceship are no 
longer so important as in foiraer days The selection and 
training of salesmen is therefore an important problem of the 
wholesale distributor 

Aside from the basic qualities of character, honesty, and 
intelligence, the men’s apparel salesman must possess such tech- 
nical infoimation as knowledge of the product, style move- 
ments, trends in distribution, and other problems relative to the 
men’s wear industry 
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In selecting salesmen sevcial souices are available Not 
infrequently a young man begins as a model, latei becomes 
junioi salesman, and finally achieves the status of a legular 
salesman In any sales department, theie aie a number of 
appientice-like positions, m which a young man may start and 
woik up to a legular selling position Salesmen aie often 
secured from competing firms There is always competition 
for salesmen who have built up large peisonal followings So 
long as the procedure is kept on an ethical basis, there is nothing 
unfair about this way of seeming salesmen Salesmen are 
fieciuently secured through adveitismg, eithei in trade journal 
or daily newspapei Many conceins now tollow the policy of 
employing university men, trying them out m the various 
phases of the business, and in this manner selecting a limited 
nunibei who show potential sales ability 

Sales Training — The training of salesmen should include 
infoi mation concerning 

1 The organization and its policies 

2 Commodity analysis 

3 Style information 

4 The market to be cultnatcd 

5 Successful selling methods 

6 The selling and non-selhng duties tint salesmen ate called 

upon to perform 

The form of this tiainmg vanes The most successful is 
tiaming of the apprentice type, which oiients the individual in 
the vaiious phases of the business by having him spend some 
time m various departments This work should be supple- 
mented by sales lectures and actual demonstrations The train- 
ing of the salesman never ends Between selling seasons, sales 
conferences and time spent in the house continue his tiaming 
Sales bulletins, sales hteiature, and manuals are utilised with 
varying degrees of emphasis by vaiious conceins Once a 
salesman becomes established, contact with the trade and ex- 
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chmgc of ideas with olhei salesmen eunstitutc a veiy desiiable 

stimulation 

The tasks to be peifoiined by salesmen vaiy with both the 
tiade and the individual concein In genei il, thej ma\ be 
elassified as selling deities and non-selhng duties Among the 
selling duties may be listed 

1 '\equiiing all information necessaiy to make sales such as 

information legaiding the concein the procluet, eompe- 
tition, trends m letailing, and the eonditions in the 
territoiy 

2 Planning the loutine of the woik 

3 Securing interviews and making sales with the attendant 

obligations to both firm and customei 

4 Meiehanchse service A pait of the selling duties consists 

in lendenng service to the retailei by watching his 
stocks, visiting with his salespeople, giving information 
regarding conditions in the teiritory, assisting in the 
oigamration of window displays, and in the dissemina- 
tion of dealer helps These points are mipoitant in the 
creation of goodwill and the maintenance of permanent 
relations with the dealei 

This latter point is on the boidei line between selling and non- 
selhng duties, yet it has a more dnect beaiing on sales 

The non-selhng duties include 

1 Collecting and tiansmitting credit information and watch- 

ing the ciedit standing of the account Collecting over- 
due accounts 

2 Making necessary adjustments 

3 Assisting in the collection of market research data 

4 Making out all reports necessary for superiors 

Salesmen’s Compensation — ^There is no uniformity in the 
compensation of salesmen in the men’s apparel trade A great 
deal depends upon the unit of sale, type of commodity, length 
of selling season, and experience of the salesman 
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Iht til u itttiistics of a satisfactoiy conipuisation plan aic 
( I ) adequate compensation ( 2 ) simplicitj, (3) fairness, 
(4) piopti piopoition to lesults accomplibhed, (5) pioinpt 
itwaid, (6) provision of sales incentives/ (7) pioinotion In 
the men’s apparel trade the various imthods ot tompensating 
s ilesmen ai e as follows 

1 Sti aight salary 

2 Commission on sales 

3 Commission on gross profits 

4 Sliding commission 

5 S ilai \ and commission 

6 One of the ahovc-mentioiied plans plus a bonus or a profit- 

shanng plan 

Of these plans the sti aight salary is probably the least used m 
iht wholesale distribution of men’s weai Ihe majoiity of 
elotlung and tuinishmgs salesmen prefer to work on some foim 
of a commission basis Ihe stiaight salaiy plan is useful in 
the compensation of house salesmen and in the payment of 
those engaging m sales promotion activities where results are 
not immediately in sight 

The commission plan in one foim or another is widely 
used, especially in the sale of clothing There is some danger 
heie, that volume may be obtained at the sacrifice of stable 
lelationship or the slighting of non selling duties Usually 
accompanying the commission plan is the drawing account, 
which leally amounts to a loan against commissions yet 
unearned In many cases the di awing account is guaranteed 
Anothei vaiiation of the commission plan is the commis- 
sion on gross pi ofits Many fui nishing concerns use this plan, 
although it entails much clerical work This plan naturally 
draws the salesman’s attention to the articles which yield the 
gieatest margin of profit to his concern 

With the sliding commission, the rate of commission in- 
creases with the volume of business Past lecords are exam- 

^or further dIscusMon see T N Bed min Wholes ilu 
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nied and fiom them future sales aie judged and predetei mined 
and commissions foi the ensuing period fixed accoidingly 
Accuiate data as to the extent of the use of this plan are lack- 
ing, although concerns engaged m the distiibution of summei 
clothing have utilized this form of compensation 

A more populai method is that of the salaiy and commis- 
sion In this plan, a quota is established and all sales above the 
quota carry a specified commission In the furnishings tiade, 
the salaiy and depaitmental commission may be used, where 
the commission is paid on sales exceeding a cei tain figure fixed 
foi the depaitment 

It IS, peihaps, fair to assume that most concerns supple- 
ment their compensation schemes with a bonus This bonus 
may be based on net profits or upon total sales of each man 

Appearance is impoitant in the sale of men’s apparel To 
avoid skimpiness in this respect, a portion or all of the travel- 
ing expenses are generally assumed by the concern Methods 
are devised to keep these fiom being excessive and lesults are 
found to be more satisfactory than when the salesman pays his 
own expenses out of his commissions 

Market Research 

Effective functioning of the sales depaitment depends 
gieatly upon the maiket facts ascei tamed through the research 
department Although so diiectly related to sales, it must be 
remembered that maiket lesearch is important to other depart- 
ments as well 

Not so long ago, almost any producer could sell goods up 
to the capacity of his plant by appealing to any convenient 
poition of the possible market But, with the growth of plants 
both in size and number, the sharpened competition with othei 
producers m the same line and with other industries, “substi- 
tute” competition, and the increased scatteiing of response 
lesulting from multiplied pressuie, effoits put forth without a 
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factual background do not get adequate results from the 
market To supply this background is the task of market 
lesearch 

Market research is to be distinguished from what is some- 
times called industrial leseaich Market research is primarily 
conceined with the gather mg of facts, pertinent to problems 
of demand and other distributional problems Industrial re- 
search applies moie accurately to scientific analysis with refer- 
ence to pioduction technique Commercial research is a term 
comprehending both mdustiial and market research 

The Research Department —The fundamental character 
of the research department is to act as the supply house of all 
information of whatever nature concerning the market In this 
capacity it collects, and analyzes, and then disperses in some 
published foim, the data thus made available Its service to 
the individual concern is to give a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
marketing situation, as comprehensive and inclusive as pos- 
sible In the absence of a separate administration, market 
research is handled by the sales or advertising department, or 
by the adveitising agency, or the statistical department, or per- 
haps the sales development or promotion department Some 
concerns get then market research data from outside firms 
which specialize in market analysis But on the whole, it 
IS more satisfactory to have a separate market research 
department 

The research director must be analytical in temperament, 
and a clear and accurate thinker He should have a working 
knowledge of research technique, possess initiative and enthu- 
siasm, be able to handle his own department m executive 
fashion, and to coordinate his work with that of other depart- 
ments Coordination with the work of other departments is 
highly necessary, although often not obtained without some 
friction The sales department is tempted to view market 
analysis as a sort of spying system, while the advertising de- 
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paitniuiL iiii> Mcw it IS an usuipition ot then functions Ihc 
icseaich diiectoi needs, theictorc, both tact and pcisistency 

Collecting Data — Aside fiom the secondai> data locally 
at hand, it is necessaij to collect a consideiable amount of pri 
maiy data These data may be seemed fioni the field by special 
investigatois, salesmen, oi agencies oigamzed foi this purpose, 
oi through the use of the qucstionnaiie oi some other wiitten 
foim Most of the market icseaich m the futuie will be based 
on field intei views lathei than on desk woik or questionnaires 
The passing of the questionnaiie type of leseareh is a good 
thing The types of data which can be satisfactorily collected 
by this means are highly limited and must inevitably give way 
to the data collected by well-tiained lesearch men who are able 
to distinguish the facts that actually bear upon the problems 

Market Data — Maiket data include infoimation on both 
ultimate consumers and letail distiibutois A broad classi- 
fication of market data should include data for the purpose of 
market classification, data foi the purpose of measurement, 
and data on market preference 

1 Data for Purposes of Classifying Markets and 
Consumers Consumers may be classified accoiding to age, 
sex, race, religion, oi other social factors bearing on their 
market status They may be classified according to the volume 
of business done, the type of business, competing lines earned, 
01 on other appropiiate bases Markets themselves may be 
grouped accordmg to density of population, purchasing power, 
urban or imal nature, standard of living, or perhaps geograph- 
ical location 

2 Data for the Purposes of Measurement Maiket 
analysis, for many companies, consists of the quantitative or 
qualitative measurement of the potential maiket In some cases 
this will mean a diiect count of possible buyeis, m the majority 
of cises where a number of consumers aie concerned, it will be 
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necessary to use some indiiect method, such as the so-called 
market index The compaii} may make up an index of pur- 
chasing power based upon investigation It ma;y , on the other 
hand, be able to utilize some of the indites prepaied by the 
various publications for use by then advertisers Great care 
should be exercised in the adaptation of these figures to the 
company’s pioblem 

3 Data on Market PRcrERPNCE The market research 
depaitment must find out whethei a competitor’s policy is bettei 
liked than their own by the company’s customers In a similar 
fashion, preference as to brand oi other elements of demand 
may be ascertained 

From our biief analysis of market research, it is obvious 
that the statement made eaiher, namely, that the scientific woik 
of the sales department must be based upon the factual mate- 
rial collected by the research department, is abundantly proved 
Additional content is given to tins statement as we proceed to 
discuss sales planning and related problems 

Sales Planning 

In planning a sales program, theie are three problems to 
consider one is the determination of the total sales volume set 
for attainment Next, the territoiy must be divided into dis- 
tricts or selling teriitories, and the third problem has to do 
with sales quotas, or, in other words, problems of sales fore- 
casting, trading aieas, and sales quotas Then solution is 
greatl} aided by the indispensable work of the market lesearch 
division 

Sales Forecasting — ^When a clothing manufacturer is in 
very close relation with his dealers, as may be the case when he 
sells through exclusive agencies, he may obtain estimates from 
each dealer as to conditions in the territory and the volume of 
sales expected during the coming year This estimate should 
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be checked, of course, against sales of pievious seasons An- 
other plan of sales foiecastmg is to gathei figuies of past sales, 
an index of general business conditions, letail inventories in 
customeis’ stoies, and estimates made by members m sales and 
credit departments, and fiom these data anive at an estimate 
of sales Based on such mateiial, some concerns have con- 
structed an index of sales 

Specifically, the factoi s determining anticipated sales volume 
for a given concern are past sales, market potentialities, com- 
petitive conditions, conditions in the letail tiade, geneial busi- 
ness conditions, and the sales policy of the individual concern 
Most clothing firms rely upon past sales recoids, plus an esti- 
mated increase, to enable them to determine the expected 
annual volume A market analysis gives the present condi- 
tions in the market, and fiom these facts market opportunities 
may be determined Competitne conditions are a factor, be- 
cause competitors’ plans for expansion and for readjustment 
of distiibution policies may have some effect on the annual 
sales volume of a given concern Similaily, conditions in the 
retail trade have their influence The uncertain position of the 
independent store, the growth of chains and of group buying 
syndicates, all these things tend to affect the possible sales of 
a given concern A factor, always piesent, but often over- 
looked by wholesale distributors, is a movement of the business 
cycle, which shows itself in genei al business conditions These 
conditions in turn affect the possible sales outlet Changes in 
sales policies are often made which affect total sales volume , 
for example, some concerns plan to enter new territories or to 
develop new but related lines 

A final factor influencing sales forecasting is the rapidity 
of style changes In some items, frequent style changes lessen 
the utility of the article to the consumer, which results m more 
frequent purchases Where style changes are slower and the 
garment may be worn over several seasons, the demand may 
be lessened With the passing of a fad, the demand for the 
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commodity may compleldj cease These facts are leflected m 
the letaileis’ oidcis to the wholesale distributor 

Trading Areas — Ihe second pioblem, that of dividing the 
maiket into selling teintoiies, is one just now receiving par- 
ticular scientific attention Ihe trading aiea has always been 
an economic fact, but the shift to a consumer’s market and the 
make up of letail geography have given impetus to the scien- 
tific development of natural trading aieas 

The fiist oiganized use of trading areas in reseaich work 
was probably original with newspapers Ihe idea was later 
taken over by a few progiessive sales managers and market 
analysts, who saw that i outing salesmen and setting quotas on 
a purely state-line basis was erroneous, since commerce moves 
by trade lines and not according to political boundaries * De- 
velopment of tiading aieas provides a new basis for market 
comparisons, as well as an opportunity to place sales cultiva- 
tions on a more scientific level 

An impoitant advantage which has been derived from this 
conception of the trade aiea is the possibility of analyzing 
markets as a senes of buying groups, instead of, as formerly, 
by the arbitiarv political divisions of states, or counties, or 
cities Another worthwhile advantage is the assistance thus 
gained in choosing propeily allocated wholesale and retail out- 
lets Unless the dominance of any paiticular trade area is 
plotted on a map, and its influence in surrounding towns is 
noted It IS easily possible that salesmen, in their endeavor to 
oi>en up new accounts, will needlessly duplicate the number of 
retail and wholesale outlets necessary for a particular area A 
final point is the determination of trading areas for individual 
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commodities, or even brands The trading areas for clothing 
will be somewhat different from the tiading areas for fur- 
nishings And there is, as has been shown, a somewhat gi eater 
overlapping of trading areas for clothing than for furnishings 

The proper development of trading areas has decided influ- 
ence upon the selection of dealers, the centering of sales pro- 
motional activities, and the tendency toward market integra- 
tion Intelligent plotting of trading areas depends upon the 
material obtained from a sales analysis Wherever possible, 
sales figures should be analyzed and compiled in seveial or all 
of the ways suggested below 

1 Sales by territory, size distribution, and price range 

2 Sales per salesman 

3 Sales by method of sale, showing whether orders are ob- 

tained by traveling salesmen, mail ordei, or directly from 
the customers who call at the house 

4 Sales by terms of sale, that is, cash or credit sales, if 

credit sales, they should be classified according to the 
length of the credit period 

5 Volume of sales to individual customers 

6 Sales by merchandise departments 

The information derived fiom a sales analysis may be used 
not only in the determination of trading ai eas, but it will show 
the comparative profitableness of the various territories, 
whether sales are well distributed over all lines produced, and 
the profitableness of selling to individual accounts It will 
further check the productivity of individual salesmen Finally, 
many and various facts are obtained which enable the whole- 
sale distributor better to assist the retailer , in such a problem, 
for example, as the pioper distribution of sizes and prices, 
which retailers often find a difficult matter to gage 

Sales Quotas — The sales quota refers to the volume of 
sales that each salesman is expected to make The determi- 
nation of this quota normally follows sales forecasting and the 
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Idjing out. of trading aieas fherefoie, the data needed for 
the sales forecast and the tiade atea foim the basts for deter- 
mination of sales quotas In the mens appaiel tiade, sales 
quotas aie usually established on a yearly basis, as the highly 
seasonal nature of most items of men’s apparel renders imprac- 
tical quotas set on a monthly basis 

Contraiy to the tendency of Ameiican business, it is impor- 
tant that the quota be kept within reasonable bounds A nega- 
tive effect attends the setting up of an unreasonably high sales 
quota, and leads to the neglect of the non-selhng duties 

One concern has devised an index of sales based on past 
seasons’ sales and conditions m the letail trade From this 
index, sales quotas are set up Such an index considers the 
immediate factors influencing sales, but it tends to overlook 
the influence of general economic activity, commonly referred 
to as the activity of the business cycle It is well to remember 
the one, but the other should not be forgotten It is theiefore 
advisable to consider the influence of general business condi- 
tions on sales and sales promotional activities 

The Influence of General Business Conditions — An 
interpretation of the business cycle plays an important part in 
any piogram of market distribution Piosperous years bring 
sales of almost all products, especially those which are luxuries 
or semi-luxui les to the great mass of the population There 
may also be an actual falling off, in periods of prosperity, of 
sales m certain of the cheaper cotton garments Similarly, 
cyclical movements appear to affect the growth of retail types 
As has been previously observed, house-to-house selling is 
intensified during periods of depression, and there is a shift to 
what might be known as stores making a price appeal A gen- 
eial trading-down movement is apt to accompany this depres- 
sion phase of the cycle Wholesale trade shows a wider swing 
than retail trade, but the movements are timed not far apart 
Another point is that stock-turn is considerably slower in some 
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depaitmcnts and therefore price changes m these items aic 
much slowei than in othei items 

ihe beaimg of the business cycle upon the market pohc> 
IS primarily detei mined, it is evident, by the local and internal 
conditions of the individual concern, however, certain general 
policies in lespect to this recunent business phenomenon may 
be indicated It is perhaps better to extend ciedit duiing 
depression and to curtail credit during prospeiity As for 
advertising, it is generally moie advisable to adveitise on the 
up-swing of the cycle, rather than on the peak of piospeiity 
The purchasing of i aw material is, of com se, a highly seasonal 
and often a long-time affair as commitments are made in 
advance Pui chasing lecords over a period of yeais, howevei , 
will serve as a guide in working out a satisfactory policy of 
purchasing If a price cycle is worked out, pui chasing may be 
conducted with reference to price , but bear in mind that a low 
pi ice may betray one into excessive purchasing, and so considei 
carefully the wisdom of your buying 

Selecting Dealers 

Supplemental to the broad pioblems of sales planning, sales 
foiecasting, tiadmg areas, and sales ciuotas is the problem of 
selecting dealeis This problem is conditioned by the natuie 
of the product, the competitive position of the individual fiim, 
and the cost of selling If the product is a convenience pm- 
chase, it may well be sold to many dealers over a wide territory 
Specialty pioducts, especially where identification is a feature, 
tend to follow a moie selected distribution Many concerns 
are not competitively strong enough to select, m a very literal 
sense, their dealers , others are Finally, knowledge of the cost 
of selling, and especially of the cost of selling to small accounts, 
influences the selection of dealers 

Selection of dealers may tike the fonn of the exclusive 
agent plan the vendor tie-up plan of group buying, or of con- 
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Lcntidlccl bu3ing In geneiil, the factois that make foi direct 
selling apply to the problem of selecting dealers There is also 
involved what may be called the negative problem of selling 
to the small account Finally, selecting dealeis laises the whole 
pioblem of wholesale distributor dealer relationships, including 
matters such as changes in retail buying methods, trade 
abuses, etc 

Underlying the specific task of selecting dealers is the 
broader problem of selective distribution This does not mean 
limiting the pioduct to one dealer in a city, on the contrary, it 
implies the vigorous cultivation of active dealer outlets, and the 
disiegard of those outlets which are not sufficiently active to 
justify their employment Selective distribution concentrates 
the sales effort on building up the more profitable accounts 
In selecting a dealer, a relationship may be calculated between 
the volume to which a product is entitled in a given community 
and the number of outlets through which that volume is to be 
leached This plan lecognizes that it is more profitable to 
distribute 100 units through some chosen dealers rather than 
the same number of units through numerous promiscuous 
dealers Observance of the fundamental principles of selective 
distribution protects the dealer against competition from the 
manufacturer’s own product and helps the dealer to sell instead 
of his being over-sold by the manufacturer 

Frequently, it happens that a manufacturer cannot find a 
satisfactory dealer to sell his pioduct This is one of the 
factors that has led to market integration, a subject which is 
discussed in a later chapter In the present, we continue the 
discussion of selection of dealeis, taking up- in turn the various 
forms in which this is carried out 

The Exclusive Agency — The exclusive agency is an 
immediate appioach to the pioblem, and is used by many 
wholesale distributois of men’s appaiel This plan of selling 
has leceived some discussion undei letail distribution It will 
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be analyzed heie fiom the vtewpoint of the wholesale 
distributor 

Specialty goods, m paitieular, lend themselves to effective 
sale on the exclusive agency plan These goods are bought 
laigely upon the reputation either of the goods or of the dealer 
In then pui chase, price is of secondaiy importance Another 
situation wheie the exclusive agency becomes necessaiy, or at 
least peculiaily applicable, is where a large investment is le- 
quiied foi a lepresentative stock, as is often true in the men’s 
clothing trade In such a situation, lestrictive distiibution is 
not at all likely to affect unfavorably the total volume of sales 

Manufacturers desire to maintain a closer contiol over the 
retailing of specialty goods than ovei eithei shopping or con- 
venience goods The maintenance of their own retail outlet 
or the use of the exclusive agency makes this possible On 
the whole, this form of selected retail distribution has become 
the outstanding and most characteristic of the various plans 
for manufacturers’ distribution of the better giades of men’s 
clothing, hats, and, in some cases, furnishings, such as hosiery 
and shirts 

Into every successful exclusive agency agieement theie 
enter two practical consideiations ° (i) The manufacturer 
must, first of all, identify the line or the commodity This is 
ordinarily accomplished by trade-marking or branding, which 
not only identifies the pioduct but also imposes a moral obli- 
gation on the manufactuier to maintain its standard of quality 
(2) The retailer assumes a moral obligation to develop his 
market in a businesslike way He supplies the place of busi- 
ness, the meichandising organization, and the knowledge of 
local demand These are among the business assets which the 
manufacture! secures in return for gi anting exclusive selling 
rights But he may secure this assistance without restiicting 
his agency to one concern A definite and special coopeiation 

= New Vork University Bureau of Biiainesa Besearcb, The Exclusive Agency 
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must therefore exist, so that the agent will lealize the obliga- 
tion imposed on him, namely, that m return for the sole selling 
rights, he shall utilize them to the utmost through aggressive 
selling methods These methods involve either local adver- 
tising, 01 special sales effoit, and sometimes both 

Advantages to Manufacturers — The manufacturer of 
men’s appaiel who grants an exclusive agency to a retailer is 
in a position to receive a numbei of benefits 

1 A more active sales effort The agent knows more about 
the product and aids the manufacturer m carrying out his adver- 
tising program The exclusive agent is willing to exeit himself 
to sell a customer in all the features and qualifications of the 
goods so handled, as all repeat business in his community must 
come to him He is even willing to feature such brands in his 
own advei Using 

2 The obvious dependence of the manufacturer and the agent 
upon one another makes foi cooperation and for greater stability 
m their relationship 

3 It piovides a regular and dependable volume of orders If 
the agents are carefully selected, the manufacturei is assured of 
adequate and proper representation It thus makes for a better 
coordination of pioduction and distribution, since all desirable data 
on the market may be secured from these agents 

4 It eliminates price-cutting, which makes competition from 
the manufacturei ’s point of view more reasonable In the absence 
of local competition on identical goods, there is less incentive to 
cut prices, so that suggested prices are generally adhered to 
closely, although the contract cannot legally prohibit price cutting, 
so long as an outright sale is involved 

5 It reduces operating expenses Fewei accounts are carried 
on the books, ciedit iisks aie minimized, fewer claims and adjust- 
ments are made necessary, sales are in larger quantities, and little 
supei vision effort is required 

6 It tends to lessen the number of fill-ins, since stock orders 
aie generally placed by agents for lelatively laige amounts It is 
also claimed that the exclusive agency account lemams a customer 
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for a longer time, on the average than the account ^old on the 
open plan, as the agent is not so interested in puce concessions oi 
other advantages that might be offeied by competitors 

Disadvantages to Manufacturers — 

1 The exclusive agency may limit distribution This in tuin 
reduces the scale of operation of plant and increases cost of pro- 
duction It reduces the number of outlets and makes distribution 
more spotty Selling effort is likewise less effective 

2 Then theie is the necessity of estalihshing new i elationships 
m case of failure of the agent, oi when the latter sees fit to 
tei inmate the relationship 

3 Some agents handle and push competing products The 
agency plan then loses its effectiveness, as many competing lines 
cause a diffusion in sales effort 

4 It IS claimed that the plan promotes substitution on the part 
of those merchants who do not carry the biatid in question 

5 Finally, othei dealers may be antagonized by the manufac- 
turer’s policy, and if the original agent pioves unsatisfactory or if 
the agency plan does not work out well, hter distribution is 
hampered by the other dealers’ antagonistic attitude 

The Policy of Various Concerns with Respect to the 
Exclusive Agency — Dunlap hats are sold to exclusive agencies, 
and their sale is piomoted by the retaileis having the agency 
Stetson hats, on the contiary, are widely advertised by the 
manufacturer, who grants no exclusive agency Ever since 
Its foundation in 1823, the Malloiy Hat Company, Inc , dis- 
tributed through the exclusive agency, but abandoned the plan 
in 1921 In New York, for example, this company took four 
accounts instead of the former single account This change of 
policy, it may be remarked, greatly increased the sale of 
Mallory hats Hickey-Freeman, B Kuppenheimei , and other 
high-grade manufacturei s of men’s clothing still utilize the 
exclusive agency plan 

In the opinion of some, mass production, v. ith its necessarj 
companion mass distnbution, is leading to the abandonment 
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of the exclusue agenc}' plan \Mien a line is confined to one 
dealei in a town, the mattei of getting volume becomes more 
or less an artificial process, one that has to be forced lather 
than one that goes on naturally and economically 

Another practice, followed m some instances m older to 
secuie a somewhat wider distiibution, is to sell without brand 
or label in the same market whei e an exclusive agency has been 
gi anted This may take the form of having some quality 
house make clothing to be sold undei the retailei ’s name, 01 the 
letailei may pui chase the fabiic and turn it ovei to a factory 
for pioduction “ 

The exclusi\e agency is m process of change The trade 
obseives several piactices which aie exclusive agencies m effect 
but differ m form For example, wholesale distiibutors are 
oiganizing retailers into buying groups, while others aie ac- 
quiring financial control of retail outlets It may be that the 
familiar exclusive agency agreement is on the decline, but a 
new and moi e effective form of control is supplementing it 

Selling to the Small Account — Selecting a dealer is, m 
pait, a matter of selecting a profitable account Ihis raises 
the pioblem, alieady mentioned, of selling to the small account 
Time was when national distiibutors of men’s apparel would 
point to an 80^ 01 90% distiibution in a certain market In 
view of certain facts lelative to the numbei of retailers of 
men’s weai , and to the merchandising ability of these retailers, 
It would be a foolish distiibutor who would point to such a 
fact today In the Census (tiial census) of Distribution, it 
was brought out that 81 53^0 of men’s clothing and furnish- 
ings stoies do an annual business of less than $50,000 per year, 
and absorb only 248270 of the total business in the cities 
investigated Certainly these retailei s would not fuinish a 
good outlet foi many wholesale distiibutors 
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Wholesale distributors report that, m some instances, from 
5% to 50% of their accounts are unprofitable In such a staple 
as woik clothing, it has been figured that the cost of selling 
overalls to small letaileis averages $50 a year, and that, on the 
grade of meichandise usually stocked by such merchants, it is 
impossible to make a satisfactory profit Analysis of sales and 
selling costs m many othei lines also tends to emphasize the 
wisdom of the policy of those manufactm ers who ai e endeavor- 
ing to sell small accounts direct at a decent profit 

The problem of selling to the small account is also intensi- 
fied by the credit situation Small accounts, in the opinion of 
most wholesale distributors, are moie of a risk and are slower 
m payment than the largei accounts The term, small account, 
by the way, does not necessarily refer to the small independent 
dealer It may just as well refer to the dealer who scatters his 
buying To counter this sort of buyer, many concerns urge 
concentration of buying Again, selling new small accounts 
often proves costly, because to other costs must be added the 
cost of breaking down sales resistance To overcome 111 part 
this difficulty, some distributors employ a “free-lance sales- 
man” for that particular purpose This man works both by 
mail and by traveling, but he does not deal with established 
accounts The regular road men, although not required to 
“pass up” new accounts, are supposed to devote most of their 
time to their established customers 

Whethei a large or small account, a qualitative check is 
frequently desirable As a step in this direction, some con- 
cerns classify their dealers on the following plan 

Class A Stores of manifest excellence m their lespective 
lines, giving courteous and intelligent service and catering 
for the most part to a discriminating clientele 
Class B Efficiently managed stores catering to a clientele, 
the raajoiity of whom are people of moderate means and 
at least ordinary intelligence 
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Class C Slipshod stores doing business for the most part 
with slipshod people The cleiks in these stores are gen- 
erally infenoi 

Class D Not necessaiilj infenor to Class B and Class C, 
but of a diffeient tjpe Class D states are found in 
foreign distiicts where it is difficult for American ways to 
peneti ate 

A classification of this type should he used supplementary 
to such quantitative facts as credit rating, annual volume of 
business, etc 

Selection of Dealers as Modified by Changes m Retail 
Buying — The many and sometimes radical changes that have 
been made in methods of retail buying are another factor in 
the selection of dealers These changes have been discussed in 
detail under “Retail Distribution,” but it will be helpful here 
to review their relation to the wholesale distributor’s selling 
problem The changes ref ei red to are hand-to-mouth buying, 
cooperative retail buying, and the tendency of retail buyers to 
seek the market 

1 Hand-to-Mouth Buying This practice in bujing 
affects the size of the individual order, which in turn reacts on 
the wholesale distributor's selling cost To the wholesale dis- 
tributoi, hand-to-mouth buying presents the problem of han- 
dling a large number of small orders, which forces upon him 
the necessity of carrying larger stocks and of assuming a 
heavier buiden in style risks Hand-to-mouth buying has no 
doubt been one of the factors that have prompted the whole- 
sale distributor to secure dealers who would concent! ate their 
buying, and to organize retailers into buying groups 

2 Cooperative Retail Buying In most forms of 
coopeiative retail buying, dealers select producers, although it 
is a selling pioblem of the individual concern as to whethei 
It is advisable to associate itself with buying groups The 
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mam exception to this pioceduie is the oi ganmatioii of letail 
buying gioups hv wholesale chstiihiitois Eoopeiatue letail 
buying has also been a factoi in stimulating some manufac- 
turers to secuie contiol ovei retail outlets 

The pioblems occasioned by coopeiative letail buying are 
similar to those coming fiom othei foiins of large-scale bu>- 
mg, such as the chain store department stoie, and mail order 
house The wholesale distiibutoi, therefoie, may find himself 
confionted with this question What type of laige-scale retail- 
ing IS It most advantageous for me to deal with I’ 

A 1 elated selling problem, lesulting also fiom cooperative 
buying, is the status of the wholesale distnbutoi ’s salesmen 
Although they will not be displaced, yet the numbei of such 
salesmen will probably decline, and they will come to function 
more as sales administratois lather than as what we now con- 
sider typical traveling men 

3 Tendency ot Retail Buyers to Sell the Market 
Wholesale distributors have, to a ceitain degiee, encouiaged 
retail buyers to seek the market, through such mediums as 
merchandise fairs, style shows, buyers’ weeks, and similai pio- 
motional activities 

It IS only recently that resident buying oiganizations catei- 
ing to the men’s apparel trade have developed From the view- 
point of the wholesale distributor, the pioblems arising from 
this new tendency are similai to those emanating from coopera- 
tive buying In some lines, it has become almost unpiofitable 
to send out traveling salesmen Moreover, these buying offices 
are often tempted to engage in cooperative buying in some 
form, and thus, it becomes necessary for manufacturers to 
give much more time and thought than formerly to the culti- 
vation of the resident buying offices 

With the exception of hand-to-mouth buying, these other 
buying changes are more common to the larger than to the 
smallei stoies It must be leraembered, too, that the bulk of 
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the clothing business is done bj the smallei unit stores, who, 
thus far, have not been in a position to enjoy the advantages 
of either lesident or cooperative buying 

Finally, the selection of dealeis laises the whole question 
of wholesale distnbutoi -dealei relationships The more posi- 
tive side of this pioblem is discussed in the next chaptei undei 
“Dealer Cooperation,” since it is more closely concerned with 
sales promotion The negative side has to do with trade 
abuses which arise out of the buyer-seller relationships existing 
between the wholesale distnbutoi and the dealei These trade 
abuses, therefore, aie discussed in this connection 

Trade Abuses 

Practically all branches of the industry are affected in some 
degree by trade abuses, such as cancellations, returns, allow- 
ances, demands foi extra discounts and datings, piracy of 
patterns, demands for job lots, out-of-season i eduction sales 
etc All of these evils work to cut the manufacturer’s profit 
and contribute to increased costs in the industry 

Cancellations and Returns — Cancellations and returns are 
not new in the business relations between retailers and the 
sources of their supplies, nor the fact that they are accentuated 
by changes in the demands of the ultimate consumer Retail 
competition, business depressions, the struggle toi a higher 
turnover, and the adoption of the policy of “hand-to-mouth 
buying” result in a continually larger cancellation and return 
of meichandise Retailers frequently lesort to these practices 
without any legitimate excuse except their own bad judgment 
in buying, if that be one On the other hand, manufacturers’ 
representatives have, in the past, been too anxious to oversell 
the letailer Also, retailers have had justifiable causes for 
complaint concerning quality, workmanship, fit, and other 
points about the merchandise that the manufacturers have 
supplied 
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Yet aside fiom these points, there have been some unfoitu- 
nate cancellations alid letuins which constitute a genuine tiadc 
abuse Maiuif actui ei s have pel nutted these pi actices, know mg 
that It is almost impossible to enfoice the contiact if the cus- 
tomer has the slightest excuse for cancellation, and that in 
making such an attempt they will lose the customei This 
situation IS aggiavated by the presence of small concerns 
ow ned and managed by people who know little about business 
ethics and reputable practices, and who are willing to take any 
chance and make any concession in older to secure dealeis’ 
business 

Piracy of Patterns — In some branches of the industry, 
the piracy of patterns is a source of much complaint among 
manufacturers Often a concern may perfect new designs, 
only to have them appiopriated by other manufactuiers as soon 
as they are put on the market, the originator of the idea leaps 
little reward foi the time and money spent in getting out the 
pattern This situation is naturally much worse in the dis- 
tribution of women’s apparel than in men’s apparel Theie is 
pending in Congress the Vestal bill, which provides for protec- 
tion of designs through registration Tiade associations, 
through their style committees, and the International Associa- 
tion of Clothing Designers are exeiting an influence that seems 
to be minimizing a little, the evils of style piracy 

Demands for Job Lots — The demand for “jobs” or job 
lots, with the consequent cutting of prices, is another evil in 
the industry All manufacturers have a certain amount of left- 
over goods at the end of the season, which they aie glad to 
dispose of at reduced prices, to retailers, who in turn dispose 
of them by holding bargain sales The legitimate sales, how- 
ever, have led to the seiious job lot evil Certain retailers 
began the practice of buying “jobs” in certain lines as a regular 
custom and advertised cut-price sales at all seasons The best 
manufacturers, rarely, if ever, offei “jobs” until the end of the 
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season But certain other manufacturers, seeing a chance to 
secure business offer “jobs” at all seasons of the year — in 
fact, make this their regulai line of business Such unworthy 
practices have a trading-down effect on the industry, they give 
the consumei a certain degiee of dissatisfaction with legitimate 
lines, and their lesulting evils aie disastiously cumulative 

Again dcpaitmcnt stoies often buy piece goods m large 
quantities at 1 educed puces and have cheap contractors make 
u]) a line of gaiments cspecialh foi sales And the sales aie 
not confined to the end of the season, but aie held at any and 
all times Still other retailers buy their gaiments m job lots, 
but do not advertise cut price sales — c[uite the opposite ' They 
sell the goods at regular prices, thereby making an exceptional 
profit I 

Price Cutting — Anothei evil is that of buyers’ playing 
one manufacturer against another, with the consequent cutting 
of puces to get business This has been especially true with 
the emergence of the competitive buying of chain stores, mail 
order houses, and gioup buying organizations Many pro- 
ducers will frequently sell at a loss m order to make a sale, 
hoping thus to secuie a peimanent customer The hoped-for 
result often fails to materialize 

Special Discounts, Etc — Requests fot deferred shipments, 
extra datings, and special discounts also cause produceis much 
annoyance and loss Deferred shipments compel the manu- 
facture! to hold the finished goods for some time They take 
up valuable space, and all the time they are being held, interest 
and other expenses aie mounting up on them As to extra 
dating and special discounts, the manufacturer is placed in 
much the same position that he occupies in regard to cancella- 
tions Rather than lose a customer, he will comply with de- 
mands which are sometimes very umeasonable, knowing that 
his competitors are willing to meet the demands, and hoping to 
establish a new permanent account 
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Trade associations have a valuable opportunity to rendei 
effective assistance in the elimination of trade abuses One of 
them, at least, has made a beginning In the matter of sizings, 
the knit goods industry has put forth associated effoits in ordei 
to work out acceptable, standard specifications 

Convict-Made Goods — A trade abuse of far-reaching 
social significance is convict-made goods About twelve states 
permit employers to equip factories in the pi isons, the respec- 
tive states conti acting foi the output In the men’s wear tiade, 
work clothing is absoibing about 40% of the total value of the 
prison pioducts which are sold m competitive maikets In 
the words of the International Association of Gaiment Manu- 
facturer s, prison competition is unfair because ‘ (i) Goods 
are usually retailed without any mark designating that they are 
piison-made goods (2) The contractors 01 selling agents for 
the goods leally enjoy a state subsidy which enables them to 
undersell the maiket (3) Prison goods enjoy a labor subsidy 
which places fiee-labor competing goods at a disadvantage ” 
The views of this association are further expressed in the state- 
ment that “the competition of prison labor and prison-made 
merchandise is the greatest menace to piofits in the garment 
ti ade today ” This statement applies with full force to manu- 
facturers of overalls, shirts, and other items of work clothing 

Substitution — -A subtle form of substitution, disadvan- 
tageous to certain elements of the industry, is the practice of 
advertising a high-priced clothing line for the sake of prestige, 
and then selling the customer a lower priced suit because the 
sale is easier to make The impression is frequently left with 
the consumer that he has purchased a high-gi ade suit at a very 
reasonable puce The typical clothier carries several price 
lines, and he should learn that it is just as much to his advan- 
tage to feature in various forms of adveitising, his medium- 
and low-priced lines as it is to feature nothing but the higher 
priced line and then sell the customer the lower priced suit 
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iMaiiufactureis ha\e a jtist complaint against this form of 
Lading Moi cover, he is suie to be found out The customer 
of the retailci soon objects to this way of selling, and the 
clothier has done himself nothing but harm 

Tiade abuses are problems for the industry at large One 
effort already being made for then elimination has been men- 
tioned, but it IS only a small beginning of a troublesome task 

Summary — The sales jiroblem of the wholesale distributor 
IS essentially one of reaching the consuniei, consideiably com- 
plicated by the necessity of i caching that person thiough one 
01 more intervening middlemen Foi their benefit, a sales 
department must be developed and the maiket area foi a par- 
ticular pioduct or concern cultivated Now, the successful 
cultivation of this aica must be based upon market facts To 
supply these facts, the maiket research division functions in 
the collection of data to be used by the various selling divisions 
On the basis of these market facts, sales may be forecasted, 
trading areas determined, and sales quotas set Moreover, 
since the activities in any maiket are influenced by general 
economic conditions, market research must assist in the deter- 
mination of merchandising policies with relation to the business 
cycle 

In addition to this more geneial sales pioblem, the selection 
of dealers is necessary Most items of men s apparel lend them- 
selves to distiibution thiough the exclusive agency, although 
leading concerns differ in their attitude toward this form of 
distribution The growing recognition of the importance of 
selling costs has led many distributors to consider selective 
selling in relation to the profitableness of an account This 
raises the pioblem of selling to the small account, which, when 
caiefully analyzed, brings out the fact that doing business with 
such an account is an expensive procedure Finally, this prob- 
lem of selection of dealers is modified by the great changes 
that have been made in retail buying Iland-to-mouth buying. 
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coopeiative retail buying, and the tendency of retail buyers to 
seek the maikct, are all factois calling foi a leadjustment in, 
and reoi ganization of, wholesale distiibntoi-dealei relations 
In some aspects, they seem to foi ecast mai Let mtegi ation 

An important problem generally associated with the sales 
department is that of tiade abuses Cancellations, substitution, 
convict-made goods, and other abuses are objects of concern 
both to the wholesale distiibutoi, the dealei, and the industry 
at laige 

The bioad organization of selling effort includes adver- 
tising, dealer cooperation, coopeiative selling, and the trad- 
ing-up movement lo these aspects of selling, the next chapter 
IS devoted 
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ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION 

Arhcrtising ind sales promotion are sellms^ problems, and, 
like all selling pinblems, they are foims of sales effort This 
chaptei takes up these subjects under the following heads 
(i) the place of advertising m wholesale distribution, (2) ad- 
veitising orgamration, (3) national adveitising and adveitis- 
ing in li ide journals, (4) dealer cooperation, and (5) coop- 
eiative selling and the trading up movement This last topic 
IS discussed in this chaptei because most forms of cooperative 
selling and most e\piessions of the tiading-up movement aie 
m liked by some adveitising activity 

The Place of Advertising in Wholesale Distribution 
Adveitising has a place in wholesale distribution because it 
IS a iiatuial outgiowtb of laige-scile i>roduction Laige-scale 
production, the consequent wholesale distribution ovei as wide 
a market as possible, introduces a division of the labor em- 
ployed to secuie this distribution To make effective the efforts 
of these lalioi divisions, ovei a wide market area, and to 
enlarge this market steadily, is a function of, and a lea- 
son for, wholesaler’s adveitising The labor divisions most 
benefited by such adveitising aie, of couise, the sales units 
of the various wholesaler’s outlets To the individual concern 
a wider market results, up to a certain point, in decreased unit 
costs It is quite true that advertising effoits of individual 
concerns aie highly competitive and therefoie acquisitive 
Neveitheless, adveitising must be judged by the same stand- 
ard according to which other forms of selling effort are 
evaluated 
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As a form of sales effort, ad\ert!sing is heie understood 
to include not only adveitismg in periodicals but also by direct 
mail, the prepaiation of dealer helps, of catalogs and house 
iDulletins, IS well as othei forms of pubhcit}. 

The advertising plan of the wholesale distiibutor depends 
on whether he is appealing to the consumer or the retailer, or 
both In the first instance, he makes extensive use of national 
advertising, m the second case, he finds the trade journal a 
very satisfactory medium, and in the third, both mediums are 
used A number of wholesale distributors advertise, so as to 
influence consumers’ purchases, and thereby make it lelativelv 
easy to secuie the dealer accounts Under our present system 
of distribution, a manufacturer would have to lely on local 
merchants for the sales promotion of his product, were it not 
for the opportunities that advertising affords A letailer 
unless he has an exclusive agency, generally can les competing 
lines Even if an exclusive agency, many of his lines are com- 
petitive The manufacturer, therefoie, faces the necessity ot 
reaching the consumei m some form, either dn ectly, oi thi ough 
building up strong dealer relations 

From the viewpoint of the wholesale distributor, advertis 
mg may be applied to supplement the woik of the sales force, 
lessen sales resistance, aid m controlling distribution, increase 
prestige of the house, control demand, secure a more even 
distiibution, break down buying prejudices, and keep old cus- 
tomers satisfied Where style is an important factoi, adver- 
tising may take a potentially strong style and make it a fashion 
The success of such an attempt depends on the ability of the 
distributor to forecast what styles are more apt to become 
fashions 

The problems basic to an advertising and sales promotional 
program are the proper media for market development, the 
proper balance between the various elements of sales promo- 
tion, and the coordination of selling efforts Thus the material 
presented in the chapter preceding blends into the general 
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selhiiff progiani These piohkms are more dearly understood 
as we pioceed to oui discussion of the way in which advertising 
and sales pi omotion is handled by men’s wtai distributors 

Advertising Organization 

The Advertising Department — Ihe organization and 
duties of the acKcrtismg department viry with the individual 
concerns In most cases, this depaitment has charge of dealei 
cooperation and publicity It may also function as a research 
department and as a sales promotion department Only a few 
concerns develop all of then own adveitismg, in general, the 
adveitising manager and some advertising agency work 
together The advertising department of the wholesale dis- 
tiibutor functions moie in an administrative capacity, and 
outlines the general program, and then cooperates with the 
agency in handling the technical aspects of the problem, the 
selection of media use of space, appeals, etc 

Advertising Appropriations — It is a function of the ad- 
vertising depaitment to assist in the determination of the 
adveitising budget In the mens apparel tiade, the majority 
of wholesale distributois set aside a certain percentage of sales 
to be spent for adveitising In other cases, they simply budget 
some total amount to be used for publicity purposes In order 
to secure flexibility, a combination of these plans is desirable 
In actual practice, the appropriation vanes from i 5 o to 10% 
of sales More often the figure is around 4 % Both the 
plans mentioned above for determining the appropriation err 
because they fail to consider the sales resistance anticipated 
for the year when the specific expenditure for advertising is 
made When sales are increasing because of improvement m 
economic conditions, it is not ordinarily necessary that adver- 
tising expenditures increase in the same proportion On the 
other hand, ad\ertising pressure may well be exerted during 
so-called “bad” times Ihis fact is forcibly bi ought out in 
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nut discussion of the effectiveness of adveitising This error 
IS chiefly due to ignorance It may be eradicated by seeking 
a knowledge of market facts, and giving them careful study 

Following the determination of the appropriation, the 
details of the advertising plan such as media, appeals, and 
so forth, are to be worked out As they generally involve 
the use of the advertising agency, the work of these agencies 
is discussed at this point 

The Advertising Agency — The advertising agency has 
evolved from a space broken to what may be termed a mer- 
chandising agency With this evolution, the work of the 
advertising agency has expanded to a point where it now serves 
as an integral part of the sales promotional activities of the 
majority of wholesale distributors The agency, through its 
lesearch depaitment, makes a careful investigation of the prob- 
lems piesented Through its production department, the plans 
and the copy are piepared, based on the results of the research 
work Through its art department, the art work is either 
prepared or arranged for The space department specializes in 
facts about mediums, the most suitable pui chase of space, etc , 
and finally, a checking department sees that the advertisements 
have been inserted and the contracts earned out 

National Advertising 

The national advertising of wholesale distributors takes 
the foim of appeal to the consumer National adveitismg was 
not used m the sAle of clothing until the men’s ready-made 
clothing industry boasted a few large producing units At that 
time, the problem was to induce men to wear leady-made 
clothes rather than tailor-made clothes This form of adver- 
tising steadily mci eased and was, no doubt, an important factor 
in stimulating the growth of the men’s ready-to-wear industry 
In other items of men’s apparel, a historical observation of 
advertising brings out the fact that the original, fundamental 
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task of national advertising in this industry, was the over- 
coming of a diess habit, for instance, the advertising efforts of 
the producers of athletic undeiwear and shirts with attached 
collars Once these innovations in diess became accepted, the 
pioblein of national advertising became one of developing the 
preference of one biand for another Ihib is one of its tasks 
today Others have to do with fashion, pi oper di ess, the value 
of pel son al appeal ante and the competition of the men’s wear 
industiy with othei industries 

National adveitising also partakes of the tradmg-up move- 
ment, which strives to sell not only quality and style but a 
laigei quantitj of the same article The price appeal is gen- 
erally absent m this foim of national advertising For ex- 
ample, a recent movement m national adveitising is directed 
towaid the inci eased sale of men’s hats The hatless fad and 
the indiftei ence to headweai among men have caused a relative 
decline in the silc of hats Wholesale distiibutors ot clothing 
and furnishings are now featuiing m then national advertis- 
ing, the well-diessed man with a hat on 

A most impoitant aspect of national advertising is advei- 
tising with the tiend of demand Specifically suggestive of 
this movement is the recognition on the part of some national 
adveitiseis of the impoitance of women m the purchase of 
men’s appaiel One manufacturer ventured into women’s pub- 
lications with his advertising A slight movement toward 
suspendeis was taken over by national advertisers and the 
effect was tremendously to increase the sale of suspenders 
Similarly, the practice of college men in wearing gym suits 
in preference to athletic undeiweai suggested to manufacturers 
the possibilities for profit in the construction of underwear of 
this type In more recent years the use of color on this type 
of underwear has become quite noticeable 

Publicity may well be considered a part of the national 
advertising of men’s appaiel Publicity refers to articles 
printed as “news” and not paid for directly as advertising The 
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presidential campaign of 1928 cained many articles on the 
dress of the candidates and those who were associated with 
the campaign Ma>or Walker, of New York City, has always 
received publicity on his dress Spoiting news and social news 
carry items suggestive of the advisability of good taste in 
dress The presence ot this feature of national advertising 
may be due to the fact that some leading distributors prefer to 
use publicity in place of the more commonly used national 
peiiodical advertising The radio as a medium of national 
advertising offers enormous possibilities, especially in the de- 
velopment of this publicity type of national advertising 

Reaching the Rural Market — Almost one-third of our 
people live on farms and nearly one-half of the population of 
the United States live in small towns With the exception of 
work clothing, practically no advertising of men’s clothing 
and furnishings is carried in farm publications Yet, with 
present-day modes of living and ease of communication, the 
ruial market makes almost as many demands in the way of 
style and workmanship as any other market In the past, this 
market has come to the manufacturer largely because of the 
confidence that faim tiade has had in a particular store This 
is becoming less effective as buying is being transferred from 
stores built on the personal relations of the dealer, to those in 
the larger centers where the customer is not personally known 
If they are to secure consumei acceptance, it is reasonable to 
assume that the wholesale distributors of men’s wear should 
advertise more diiectly to the ruial market 

Dealeis m larger trading centers advertise in a fashion to 
reach the farm market as well as the market of the smaller 
towns Yet this dealer advertising, as a rule does not feature 
a manufacturer’s brand or product, more often, it is institu- 
tional in character, or features some special price 

Advertising Use Value — A possibility in national adver- 
tising as yet not fully developed is featuring the use value of 
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a commodity In othei woids, an enlightened consumption is 
as impoitant as an increased consumption As applied to the 
men’s wear trade, the consumer should be informed as to the 
appropi lateness of dress, the oppoi tunities for more effective 
use of a garment when it blends with the complexion and body 
type, the more healthful mannei of using ceitain garments, 
such as a more fiequent change of suits and shoes, and the 
physical advantage of wearing garments of lightei weight, 
such IS athletic underwear Many other uses might be noted, 
but these will serve to indicate the possibilties of what may 
be called use value advei Using 

The Effectiveness of Advertising — The effectiveness of 
advertising niav he measured m part by the impiession it makes 
upon the consumer, and 111 part by its influence on the sales 
of a concern during adierse conditions These two tests in 
particular lend themselves to laboratoiy analysis A. more 
definite statement of the cfitectiveness of advertising is tound 
m a recent study involving the use of “association tests’’* 
Ihese tests were pei formed on ovei 1,000 subjects in vaiious 
sections of the United States The results clearly show the 
influence of idveitising in establishing names and biands in 
the public mind 

bamihanty with brands was most pronounced in the fields 
in which advertising has been most extensive It is to be 
lemembered that a few years ago consumers did not know 
men’s clothing, or flour, or coffee bj manufacturers’ brands 
In all these cases, the habit of biand discrimination was estab- 
lished by advertising, and it is only reasonable to assume that 
it can be done m other cases 

When the majority of subjects mention some one manu- 
facturer’s n line or brand, that name or brand is said to have 
mental dominance This does not imply use or even preference 

^ Hotchkiss and Fniiken The Measurement 


of Advctti 
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for tlie brand Airovv collars held mental dominance in the 
tests referred to above 

Hats and hosiery are items of interest to the men’s appaiel 
trade, and they received separate analysis in the study ot ad- 
vertising effects A branded hat plays a largei part in building 
the prestige of the name than branded hosieiy High price 
and long histoiy are also factors (Tables 38 and 39, Appendix 
C, show the total number of times each biand was mentioned, 
and the weighted scores ) 

The effectiveness of advertising may be furthei analyzed 
by studying the lelative movement of sales associated with 
different advertising policies There is a nieasuiable spread 
between the relative sales of the firms which inci eased their 
advertising and those which deci eased The films which 

increased their adveitising had a better sales record dtiiing the 
depression years than did those which decreased To use an 
illustration from the men’s clothing field, the relative expendi- 
tures of two well-known concerns ai e given below ' 

Relative Expendituees tor Advertising 

1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

Hart Schaffner & Marx 100 150 155 165 150 

B Kuppenheimer 100 50 65 65 4^ 

Obviously, one concern has increased advertising over a 
period that has taken in the ups and downs of the business cycle 
The accompanying graph shows the sales of clothing over the 
same period of time The firms that devoted more to advertis- 
ing enjoyed better results in the form of sales 

Apparent Decrease in the Use of National Advertising — 
Despite the possibilities and advantages of national advertising 
there seems to be a decrease in its use In the first place, accord- 
ing to one survey, the number of national advertisers of men’s 
apparel decreased during the years 1912 to 1922 inclusive” 
From 1922 to 1926 inclusive, a study based on advertising 

“ S s Vaile Economics of Advertising Ch VI 
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expenditures in 32 leading publications and compiled by the 
Curtis publications, shows a decline m the amount spent in the 
national advertising of men’s appaiel Table 23 below gives 
the extent of this decline 



— 

70 1 1 ! 1 1 

Decreased Adverlisiiig Increased Advertising 


Figure 7 Sales Volume of Clothing Firms 
for Years 1921 to 1924 


Note that firms making more extensive use of ad 
vertiamg secured a bettei sales volume (This chart 
from U S Valle Economics of Advertising, p 123 ) 


To obtain results from his national campaign, the wholesale 
distributor should secure the cooperation of his dealers in pro- 
moting sales at the same time This is best accomplished 
through the dealer help program Consumers fiequently note 
a national campaign on the part of some producer m which 
the local dealer does not paiticipate This retards the success 
of the campaign as the consumer’s mind is more often im- 
pressed by unified efforts With similar reasoning we observe 
the fact that sales representatives frequently do not coordinate 
their activities with the national advertising of their house 


Table 23 Advertising Expenditures of 
Men s Wear Distributors 


Year Expenditures 


1922 

1923 


$978428 

902,135 
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The reasons for this decline may be that wholesale distnbu 
tors of men’s apparel aie using other channels of national 
advertising, such as the radio and various forms of publititj, 
or It may be that a misdirected campaign resulted in the 
abandonment of advertising through pei lodicals with a national 
circulation Furtheimore, where the exclusive agency agree- 
ment prevails, there is a certain paradox m national advertising, 
because this form of selective selling has a tendency to restrict 
distribution This means that other foims of advertising may 
be more effectively used 

Another element in the situation is the fact that letailcrs 
are stocking more non-advertised lines (in the sense of national 
advertising), and this points out that considerable trade journal 
advertising is used 

Advertising in Trade Journals — Trade journal adverlis 
mg IS directed to the dealer, and, as such, points to the advan 
tage of stocking a certain line This form of advertising 
emphasizes distributor-dealer relations From the viewpoint 
of the wholesale distributor the advantages of trade journal 
advertising may be listed as follows 

To aid selling by 

1 Describing product and policy 

2 Developing inquiries 

3 Getting direct orders 

4 Facilitating work of salesmen 

5 Attracting buyers to showrooms 

6 Opening new accounts 

7 Holding old accounts 

To strengthen house by 

I Establishing its name, brands, or tracle-maik — or, put 
another way, developing goodwill 

3 Impressing the advertiser’s own organization with the 
product and its aims, and so developing a pride in the 
house and its pioducts 
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^ Impressinij, m the bamc viav the trade, inchidni4 its 
sources of supidy 

4 Atti acting better salesmen and better help 111 general, 

theieby decreasing turnover in help, tiaming cost, and 
trouble 

5 Giving the house its proper importance in 1 elation to its 

1 epresentalives and so offsetting undue dependence on 
Its salesmen 

6 Attaining and maintaining its position in its field 

7 Recording and getting credit foi its origin il styles 01 

novelties developed 

To strengthen position with customers by 

1 Influencing dealeis, ictailers salespeople and organ- 

ization 

2 Creating the proper impression and offsetting wrong or 

harmful impressions 

3 Interesting and educating the dealer to merchandise tlie 

adveitiser’s pioduct to the best advantage 

4 Impressing dealers with the seivice and coopei ition 

offered by the advertiser 
To help the advertiser’s own organization by 

1 riiminating unreasonable demands as regards styles, 

discounts, deductions, extensions — as a result of hav- 
ing impressed the trade with the policy of the him 

2 Facilitating 
(a) Collections 

(h) Salesmen’s entree 

(c) Financing 

(d) Purchasing 

To aid in launching a new pioduct or style 
To help revive an old product * 

Dealer Cooperation 

Our attention has thus far been centered on selling efforts 
of the wholesale distributoi in getting his product to the 

* M trl etuig Textile Appuel op cit pp 53-54 
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retailer To be sure, through the medium of national adver- 
tising, the wholesale distributor assists the dealer in selling 
his product, but the teim, “dealer cooperation,” implies a more 
intimate and eftective assistance 

Dealer cooperation properly includes all foims of whole 
sale distributor-dealer relations, which have as their objective 
maintaining and increasing sales It has been defined, “as a 
form of assistance extended by manufacturers and wholesalers 
to retail merchants which enables the latter, directly oi 
indirectly, to increase their volume of business Dealer coop- 
eration may thus be inteipreted to include the activities of the 
business service department and of the merchandise counselor 
It helps the dealer to sell the wholesale distributor’s product, 
and finds m this paiticular activity, because of the lack of 
contact between retailer and wholesale distributor, a wide 
opportunity for sales promotional work The success tul sales 
policy of a manufacturer or wholesaler must include the burden 
of getting the goods off the dealer’s shelves The wholesale 
distnbutoi IS logically m the best position to work out the most 
effective way to sell his own goods, and to organize various 
plans and ideas to make demand active, but he must have the 
dealer’s cooperation The retailer is in touch with local mar- 
ket conditions, while the wholesale distributor’s sales organiza- 
tion is in active communication with style changes, merchan- 
dising trends, and other long-range factors that affect the 
retailer’s business The buyer and seller relationship gives 
way to a partnership relation based upon a common, aggressive 
sales policy The retailer also gets a closer and valuable gen- 
eral tie-up with national advertising, dealer helps, and local 
advertising Yet, after the plan of dealer-cooperation has been 
organized, it becomes a definite pioblem, in spite of all its 
advantages, to get the retailer to show more than a lukewarm 
interest in it, or to make the best use of its possibilities 

“T N Bed man Wholesaling p 3<!6 
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Forms of Dealer Cooperation — Dealer cooperation in the 
men’s apparel tiade assumes a vatietv of forms It may con- 
sist of advice to, or education of, the dealer in older to increase 
his efficiency hoi example, some concerns employ a merchan- 
dise cotinseloi , whose duty it is to administer aids to the ailing 
retailer These ailments seem to comprise, in the main, slow 
turnover, an o\erdose of puce lea^els, and general stagnation 

Dealer cooperation may take the form of instructing the 
dealer’s salespeople The Knox Hat Company collaborated 
with the Business Training Coipoiation in the organuation 
of a couise on retail salesmanship, based on a six months’ 
survey Hie course has pro\ed to be a valuable aid to retail 
selling Advertising and window displays are also objectives 
of dealer’s assistance Wilson Brothers, Chicago, conduct a 
one-week course on window display '' The principles of coirect 
display are studied and applied to all lines of men’s apparel — 
clothing hats, shoes, shirts, neckwear, hosiery, jewelry, sus- 
penders, belts, garters, pajamas, underwear, nightshirts, and 
handkerchiefs The various little accessories that go to make 
up the modern men’s wear displa>, and how to treat them, are 
given attention In addition, there aie talks on window fix- 
tures stole layouts, store equipment, stock arrangement, store 
lighting window budgets, floor coveimg, advertising tie-up 
with displays, color contrast, color harmony, and style fore- 
casts for the coming seasons 

A current form of dealer cooperation consists of assistance 
to the retailer in keeping his books, collecting his accounts, and 
other problems of retail store management The pure adver- 
tising form of dealer cooperation gives way, under the stress 
of competitive conditions, to merchandise assistance Hickey- 
Freeman has issued an excellent bulletin on stock control 
Other bulletins by the same concern on “The Story of Cloth,” 
and “The Story of Men’s Clothes,” furnish excellent material 
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for commodity analysis, and suggest many selling points to 
the retail clothing salesman Under the head of dealer coop- 
eration falls an important task now being earned on, whereby 
the wholesale distributor aims to assist the merchant m over- 
coming some competitive disadvantages Several wholesale 
distributors have oiganized buying groups among the retailers 
Others are putting out “Specials” to serve as a price induce- 
ment to the consumer 

Frequently dealer cooperation takes the form of educating 
the dealer through the medium of the house organ For 
example, one concern emphasizes through its house organ the 
advantages of concentrated buying, another gives style infor- 
mation, such as style trends, and correct dress charts 

A most interesting tendency in dealer cooperation is the 
establishment by wholesale distributors, of schools of merchan- 
dising These ofter short courses, conducted in the wholesale 
distributors’ place of business, and open to dealers Window 
display schools have been mentioned above In addition to 
this sort of training, such problems as buying, selling, con- 
troling and advertising are considered As a part of the work 
of these schools the dealer may secure information on lay- 
outs, display, plans for sales, sales training, and other business 
methods 

A form of dealer cooperation bordering on, and sometimes 
leading to, market integration is that where the dealer adopts 
a complete merchandising program that has been organized 
by the wholesale distributor The exterior of this proceduie 
savors of a chain store, but in this case the various units are 
independently owned The units thus served by the wholesale 
distributor purchase the bulk of their merchandise from that 
wholesale distributor In further illustration of this develop- 
ment, two specific cases are here reviewed 

The Grayco Shops, sponsored by the Marion R Gray Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, arose out of inquiries that came in, con- 
cerning opportunities to open a retail store Potential dealers 
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of promise who could secuie a good location were assisted by 
the Gi lyco Shop plan These shops follow a unifoiin scheme 
as to such physical details as lajout, display, arrangement, and 
equipment They have no formal show windows, but in each 
window IS a carved wooden table painted in black and red 
The display may easily be changed in 30 minutes The color 
scheme of black and red is earned throughout the store The 
mam ideas of layout are attractiveness and convenience both 
for ownei and customer The shops are almost of a self- 
service nature 

The cooperation given by the Grayco Shops is marked bv 
physical characteristics Other stores utilizing dealer coop- 
eration may emphasize merchandising services Such is the 
case with the Concentrators of Chicago 

The Coiicentiators of Chicago are a gioup of seventy mer- 
chants cairying Wilson Brothers’ goods and accepting the 
merchandising service of this firm For example, they adopt 
advertising and selling plans and make use of the control 
system developed by Wilson Brothers One feature of the 
Concentrators is their agieement not to hold cut-price sales 
for the spring season before July 22 

Both the Grayco Shops and the Concentrators are outstand- 
ing examples of successful dealer cooperation 

The success of dealer cooperation depends on the attitude 
of the retailer towards this assistance This is conditioned by 
the following factors 

1 The importance of a particular manufacturer’s product in 
the sales program of the retailer For example, many retaileis 
carry competing lines but feature only one of them It is here 
that dealer cooperation is most acceptable 

2 The usefulness of the dealer helps In men’s wear, window 
displays possess a high degiee of utility, also of increasing impor- 
tance are the merchandise schools 

3 The adaptability of dealei helps to the tjpe of store In the 
men’s appard trade, the unit store predominates Under the stress 
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of retail competition dealei helps should promote the interests of 
the unit store In fact letaileis ask for assistance in meeting the 
various forms of ictail competition 

4 The method of distributing dealer helps This topic receives 
additional treatment in another section, but it is interesting to 
note at this point that dealer helps frequently have to be ‘ sold” 
to the retailer before he will make effective use of them 

5 The wholesale distiibutors’ knowledge of the retailers 
problems Formerly, wholesale distributors knew but little of the 
letaileis’ problem and relied solely upon the observations of ciedit 
men and salesmen for this information Today, thiough the busi- 
ness service department and merchandise counselors, wholesale 
distributors are obtaining more facts concerning them, and the 
incorporation of this knowledge into the dealer help piogiam 
malces the latter more productive 

What Dealers Want to Know — Dealer cooperation may 
be made more effective if diiected toward definite retailing 
problems Not infrequently, dealer helps tend to over-sell the 
retailer rather than to work on basic problems whose solution 
will have the ultimate result of stimulating his sales In an 
effort to determine what sort of cooperation dealers want, 
about 800 retailers were investigated as to the type of problem 
of gieatest concern to them When carefully tabulated, 80% 
of their replies presented the following suggestions 

1 The comparative effectiveness of newspaper and direct-by- 

mail advertising 

2 What should be the stock-turn in various departments with 

respect to the various selling seasons ^ 

3 Information showing the necessary markup in order to 

make the necessary net profit 

4 How to increase sales m the clothing department 

5 Is the work clothing department worth maintaining? 

6 How to shift from a credit to a cash basis 

7 Model stock plans 

8 Relative advantages of the various methods of retail 

buying 
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9 The mfliKiicc nf clnin store competition 

10 New ideas on letail adveitising and sales piomotioii 

11 Advice as to what additional lines to cany for Christmas 

trade 

12 Methods nf paying sales force 

13 A plan of price concenti ition 

14 Ihe advantages and operation of a budget and contiol 

system 

I <5 T he impuitance of fashion m the niuchandising of men s 
wear 

iC) 1 he advisability of cooperative bu>ing 

17 A policy of advertising expcndituic 

iiS ihe control of markdowns 

19 Ihe competition of the $22 50 suits 

20 The ten-payment plan 

21 Mcichandismg the boys’ department 

Distribution of Dealer Helps — The distribution nf clealei 
htlfis should be accomplished on an economic basis In the 
past much material has been poorly distiibuted Retaileis 
fiequcnth demand much fioni the dealei and then fail to make 
a timel} use of it Various plans have been developed to ovei- 
come this, such as chaiging the retailer for the assistance 
lequiring him to sign up for ceitain forms of dealer assistance, 
01 sending out a man to assist the dealer on the definite problem 
m question 

The Future of Dealer Cooperation — Dealer cooperation 
has thus far been marked by punted materials, window displays, 
and othei foims of adveitising and sales promotional materials, 
In the futuie, this foim of cooperation will give way to more 
definite cooperation through the business service department, 
the work of the merchandise counselor, 01 the merchandise 
schools The chief problem in the retail merchandising of 
men’s apparel is the impiovement of the methods of the dealer 
Once this t ikes place, he will be in a better position to distnlnite 
the products of the manufacturer and wholesaler Piogressive 
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wholesale distributors have already made some advance m this 
diiection and many letaileis have secured their fiist informa- 
tion on stoclv contiol, accounting, sales analysis, and similar 
matters from the wholesale distributor Without doubt much 
of the old type dealer coopeiation was wasteful, but valuable 
educational expeiience has nevertheless been gained In the 
future, the results of cooperation in the cariying out of a mer- 
chandising program are bound to piove productive 

Cooperative Selling and the Tradmg-Up Movement 

Two separate but often related sales promotional activities 
are cooperative selling and the trading-up movement These 
activities are carried on by the industry at large, by wholesale 
distnbutois, and by retailers Cooperative letail selling has 
been discussed and the activities of the trade at large are 
reserved for Chapter 20, “Trade Association Activities ” At 
this time oui concern is with the wholesale distributor, although 
it IS impossible completely to separate his selling activities from 
those of the retailer and the industry The tradmg-up move- 
ment and cooperative selling are generally accompanied by 
extensive advertising and are thus a logical development of the 
present chapter 

Cooperative Selling —Cooperative selling may be defined 
as a cooperative action for the purpose of stimulating trade by 
educating the customer to some new concept, new buying habit, 
or the use of a commodity Cooperative selling may cany out 
any one or a combination of the purposes set forth in this 
definition One of the gieatest fields for cooperative selling 
effort in the men’s apparel trade is education to the impoitance 
of fashion and good taste m wearing apparel Formerlv, 
promotion of this type was carried on almost exclusively by 
women’s weai producers, but now men’s wear produceis also 
find It profitable 
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Hat produceis have at vaiious times engaged in cooperative 
selling activities in oidei to put before the public such ideas 
as (i) seasonal limits for straw hats, (2) several straws for 
the well-diessed man, and (3) eight hats m the wardrobe, not 
three 01 foiii The campaign at present under way, whereby 
clothing advertisements will tie up moie definitely with hat 
advertising has been mentioned Advertisements of men’s 
clothing no longer picture the well-dressed man always without 
a hat , quite the conti ary, he almost invariably wears one and 
the styles ai e considerably varied ! 

Of a somewhat diffeient nature is the recent plan for 
cooperative distribution of shirts Manufactuiers who produce 
shirts in different price ranges are now arranging to distribute, 
adveitisc, display, and otherwise icacli the retail tiade by a 
simple, oigani/cd effort 

Luggage, fiequently earned in men’s wear stores, is sold 
coopei atively Under the plan adopted, a manufactuier sub- 
mits a piece of luggage to a Merchandising Committee of the 
National Luggage Dealeis’ Association If it comes up to the 
standaids set and leceives approval, the manufacturei pays a 
fee not to exceed $33, for which this association makes up 
newspaper “mats” and desciiptive advertising matter, and cir- 
culaiizes its membership ihis is followed by a sales drive in 
eveiy member store 

Cooperatn e selling may also be extended to style coordina- 
tion For example, six prominent manufactuiers of the 
“shoits and longs” type of knit underwear have adopted the 
style 1 ecommendation of the merchandising division of the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers This general idea 
could be carried much farther It should be possible for manu- 
facturers of men’s apparel to»follow fashion trends more closely 
through cooperation with other manufacturers, and m that way, 
eliminate much of the highly expensive experimentation that 
goes on in eveiy concein striving to solve the fashion problem 
The Style Committees of the National Association of Retail 
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Clothieis and Fuinishers and the International Association ol 
Clothing Designers offei a nucleus for work of this type 

Thus fai, continuous cooperative selling has not been the 
rule In the future, we may expect moie of it, because of 
the competition between industries and the demands of retail 
buyers who possess a strong bargaining advantage The media 
for cooperative selling campaigns have been expanded by the 
use of the ladio, which will, no doubt, prove a factor making 
for continuous use Finally this form of sales piomotion is 
more effective when sponsored bv a trade association The 
sales promotional activities of trade associations are a laige 
field We will theiefoie considei them in Chapter 20 

Trading-Up in Men’s Apparel — ^The actions of individual 
firms, groups of concerns, and tiade associations betiay con- 
siderable interest m what is termed “trading-up ” Tiading-up 
means giving to customers better quality and finer style, at a 
somewhat higher price In other words the price appeal is 
absent and elements of quality and fashion are stiessed Many 
of the cooperative selling campaigns ha\e had this idea in the 
foreground In quantitatne estimates, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the results of any organized movement of this kind But 
in individual concerns, it has become a more or less constant 
tendency, especially on the part of the "quality” houses 
Indeed, every letailer not operating on a low, fixed price basis 
IS interested m getting a sales volume at a good price rathei 
than m deflating prices 

The tradmg-up movement in itself has some negative 
aspects A fundamental principle of distiibution is to line 
prices in harmony with the income levels appealed to The 
majority of letailers in this country depend for the bulk of 
their business upon the lower income levels Of course, it is 
feasible to suggest a tiading-up with reference to the income 
level, and it may be claimed that the trading-up movement, 
when applied with the object of selling each customer the best 
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posbible g irment tli it the customer cin afford, is economically 
sound C onsumcr sitistaction is gieater, however, and the 
ulLimitc position ot the dealei stiongei if the tradmg-up prac- 
tice IS limited to a puticulai miikct le\el Wholesale distribu- 
tois should consult togethci with then dealei s on this point 
lather tlnn mdiscrimmately urge a wasteful piogiam of 
tradmg-up 

In sunimaiy, it is to be emphasized that the tiading-up 
movement is desirable and when propcily applied economically 
sound But it IS unfoitunate that some retailers and manufac 
tuieis hise not eonsideied the possible fallacy in uiging a 
tiading-up be\ond the limits of income 

Summary — Advertising becomes important to the whole- 
sale distnbutoi as the producing unit becomes laiger and a 
widei market is sought Fiom the competitive viewpoint, it 
is anothei selling device and is theiefore a part of the geneial 
selling pioblcm Wholesale distnbutoi s may appeal to the con- 
sumeis through national adveitising 01 they may reach the 
dealer through the tiade journal, as an indirect lesult of 
national advertising, thiough dealer coopeiation, 01 through 
a combination of these pi ms The advertising piogiam in a 
given concern is carried on by the advertising department with 
the assistance of other selling departments, and, in most 
instances, of an advertising agency It is important that the 
activities of the various selling departments be cooidinated 
National adveitismg appears to be on the decline, although 
this may be due to a shift m media, as our indices of national 
adveuising have thus fai been the periodicals with a national 
circulation In 1 caching the retailer, tiade journal advertising 
is used This form of advertising is effective, especially in 
supplementing the work of the sales force 

The task of selling does not end when the goods are shipped 
to the retdilei Wholesale distnbutoi s must help the letailer 
sell This IS done thiough dealer cooperation, w^hich consists, 
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in the mam, of selling helps and business service whereby the 
wholesale distributors assist the dealer to become a better and 
moie efficient mei chant In the future, we may expect con- 
siderable development in this latter form of dealer cooperation 
The selling activities of wholesale distributors are not 
always competitive, they may be cooperative Thus, we have 
many large selling events developed by groups of wholesale 
distributors In the past, these cooperative selling events have 
been in the form of a single campaign, in the future, it is 
probable that they will be continuous rather than intermittent 
Similar m form and object is the tiading-up movement, which, 
from the economic standpoint, represents a reaction to the 
price-downward tendency which has chai actei ized merchan- 
dising for the past few years 
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MANUFACTURER CONTROL OF RETAIL 
OUTLEIS 

In men’s weai distribution, we have thus far noted that 
direct selling predominates, and that houzontal integiation m 
the form of chain store development is taking place But, 
despite these tendencies, the cost of marketing is still great It 
is with this 111 mind that we consider first, manufacturer con- 
trol of retail outlets (a form of vertical integration) and then 
costs of marketing, because, viewed objectively, manufacturer 
control of retail outlets lepresents, m part, an attempt to lower 
the costs of distribution Ihere is no necessary relation be- 
tween manufacture! control of retail outlets and large-scale 
marketing, but, in practice, manufactiirei control is often com- 
bined with laige-scale marketing For example, the Fashion 
Park Associates had its origin m the combination of several 
producing units with a strong chain store organization In 
view of the fact that manufacturer control of retailing is a 
foim of vertical mtegiation, we shall use these terms inter- 
changeably 

Among the trade, market integration is referred to as a 
form of merger, an outlet control, manufacturer’s control, and 
manufacturer’s chain, and as chain store development Cham 
store development has been referred to in an earlier chapter 
It has fuithei been obseived that some forms of dealer co- 
operation tend toward market integration 

By definition, integration in marketing means “the 
combination among the separate marketing stages, or any 
combination of marketing with manufacturing or extractive 
439 
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industries” ^ Thus, letail clothing stores are combined under 
a single owneiship, oi retailers have gained control of pro- 
duction, or manufacturers have gained control of retailing 
When the combination is among units of a separate marketing 
process, it is referied to as a horizontal combination When 
the integration extends from production through the various 
forms of distribution, it is referred to as a vertical integration 
Our interest at this time centeis on the veitical integration 
It IS the object of this chapter to discuss ( i ) vertical inte- 
giation m the men’s wear trade, (2) economic aspects of 
market integration, (3) advantages and disadvantages of 
market integration, and (4) the costs of distribution 

Vertical Integration 

Frequently, several pioducing units merge, especially as the 
industry reaches the large-scale stage This is important to a 
discussion of integration m marketing, because veiy often 
vertical integration follows a merger of producing units But 
our present concern is clearly with the merchandising aspect 
rather than the production aspect of the problem 

The alleged advantages of integration, apart from those of 
centralized control, are the reduction of marketing costs and 
elimination of waste in marketing The cost of marketing is, 
therefore, considered in the latter part of this chaptei 

As a merchandising problem, integration in marketing aims 
at more direct selling, and, in a very Iiteial sense, lepiesents 
the attempt of the producer to get 111 haimony with trends in 
consumer demand As such, it indicates the failuie of retailers 
rightly to interpret demand, or to act as effective distributors 
for the manufacturers From another viewpoint, it is a sales 
promotional plan, arising out of the struggle for increased 
sales among manufacturers Many manufacturers have their 
plant geared to a point at which they would like to distiibute 
rathei than to the point where they actually sell 

1 L H Hiney, American Economic Review Vol lo pp <128-545 fliintfd in Wriglit 
and 1 angilon Readings m Marketing p 43O 
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Market Integration in the Mens Apparel Trade — The 
test of intcgiation is owneiship Viul iltlioiigh iic have many 
boi del -line c iscs such as \endoi tie up seliemcs ot group bail- 
ing, ind highlj. developed deaki eoopei ition plans whereby 
the rctailei becomes an integi il pait ot the wholesale dis- 
tiilnitoi s aigani?ation these ire not evimples of integration 
Ilowerei they fieqiicntly icsult in mtegi ition The ownei- 
ship of the letail outlet hy the mamif letiiiei niiy not be com- 
plete ind in many instanees the manufacturer meiely obtains 
a ceitim percentage of financial contiol Ihis point is to be 
ohseivcd in our discussion ot the advantages ot verticil inte- 
gi ation because on the one hind they aetrue to the letailer 
ind on the other hind thev result in an inipi oyenient in retail 
distribution 

We do howcyei have several outstanding examples of 
integrated marketing Conspicuous among these aie the 
hashion Pirk Associates, Wilson Brotheis Richman Biothers, 
Halt Schaflfnei & Maix while the hat industry as a whole has 
for some yeais been marked 1)> vertical integi ation There 
have been lecent pioposals foi a veitieal integi ition extinding 
fiom the weaveis thiough to the mamif letuiers of men’s ready- 
to-weai and the retailers Tt is prohibit, however that inte- 
gration will pioceed moie definitely in the clothing tiade than 
in the furnishings trade, and that vertical iiitegiation in the 
clothing tiade will be preceded by mergers among mannfac- 
tuiers of high-grade clothing with makers ot medium and 
low-priced clothing, in other vvords, pioduction to satisfy all 
elements of demand 

Some of these examples of veitical integration m men's 
clothing and furnishings aie characterized by the complete 
dominance of the manufacturer’s product, foi example. Rich- 
man Brothers In otheis, such as the Fashion Park Associates, 
the objective thus far is not to load up the associated stores 
with the Fashion Park products, rather, it is to let the retail 
unit maintain its individuality and meiehandise to its best 
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advantage in its locality Probably not moie than 50% of 
Fashion Paiks product will be distributed thiough the outlets 
controlled In the hat tiade, the manufacturer s product is 
featured, as is indicated by the term “Knox Hat Shop” The 
same situation prevails in the stores operated by Wilson 
Brothers (They are now (1929) operating their stores under 
the name “Wilson Brothers,” having abandoned the “Boynton 
Stores ”) 

As to meeting the different levels of demand, some of the 
vertical integrations attempt to produce all price ranges, for 
example. Hart Schaffner & Marx, and otheis, such as Fashion 
Park and Richman Brothers, appeal to one or a limited number 
of price ranges In hats and furnishings, only a limited num- 
ber of price ranges are produced by a given concern 

The position of vertical integration in men’s wear produc- 
tion will be clarified by an analysis of the economic aspect of 
the problem and a statement of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages to the various interests involved 

Economic Aspects of Market Integration 

There ai e a number of economic considerations which point 
to the de\elopment of vertical integration m the men’s apparel 
trade These have to do with the industrial development, 
problems of distribution, and certain unfair or uneconomic 
practices occuirmg m the men’s apparel trade 

Industrial Development — With the widened market re- 
sulting from improved communication and the force of social 
development, the technique of pioduction has incieased to a 
point of making the large-scale production of men’s wear an 
industrial fact With this increase m the scale of production 
comes the tendency toward the integration of production with 
distribution As will be shown in the next chapter, many were 
of the opinion that clothing production could nevei be con- 
ducted on a laige scale 
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When the power loom came into existence spinning, 
weaving fulling weie In ought into the factoi}' s>stcm with 
the consequent gam of specialization on the jiirt of w'orkcis 
and centralization in m imifactuimg, hiiying, and selling But 
at the same time there weie definite losses — and these losses 
further point to the desirability of -vertical integration First, 
the loss of definite knowledge of the exact demand for the 
product Cloth woven under a simpler foim of pioduction 
was made for a specific pin pose — for a suit, oi coat, or a 
particulai person known to be in need of the gaiment It was 
made to meet an exact pi edetermiiicd demand 

Second, this failure to know the exact demand made it 
impossible for the factories to plan not only the manufacture 
of cloth but of ready-made gaimcnts on the most economical 
basis Thus vertical integration enters in to regain this loss 
of knowledge of consumei demand, and at the same time, to 
develop a more economical production 

There has been a more oi less well-defined tendencj m all 
industries, as they reach the large-scale state, to reach out and 
control their distribution Middlemen aie relied upon in the 
developmental period, and unless the trade is one on which 
there are many small items of small unit value, the tendency 
IS decidedly towaid direct selling Veitical integration inaj 
thus be the next step beyond direct selling In this respect, 
many of the problems of distribution are but extensions of the 
pioduction problem, and in no case is this more clear than in 
the veitical integration 

Satisfactory Performance of Services — If the distribu- 
tion service is effectively performed by the middleman, a 
manufacturer will have little cause to desire control But 
where the distribution services are inefficiently performed or 
where the interests of the producer give way to the private 
brands of the wholesaler or retailer then the manufacturer 
desires control over his distribution Moi cover if a manu- 
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f-ictuiei has difficult> in secitrinE^ a good distributive outlet, 
he may estihlish one himself I his means that, if the retailei 
cannot successfully distribute foi the prnducei the producer 
himself ivill assume the task Again, the development of gioup 
buying organizations with their price demands ma> point 
toward vertical integiation It has been stated by several 
manufacturers that rather than satisfy unwarranted price 
demands, they prefer to establish their own retail stoies 

Large-Scale Retailing — The tiade channels for a par- 
ticular commodity may point to the desirability of integration 
For example, the history of retail meichandising has been 
marked by the growth of hrge-scalc retailers These retailers 
possess a strong bargaining advantage, and as a result, one of 
two things may happen Eithei these retailers will reach back 
and control production oi the pioducers, finding it unprofitable 
to sell to these retailei s, will seek to contiol them 

Similarly, the size of the transaction and the concentration 
of buyers may foster vertical integiation If the unit of sale 
is large, vertical integration is more feasible, oi if sales are 
small, but buyers concentrated, integiation is also practical 
In the men’s weai trade, the unit of sale in suits and overcoats 
IS sufficiently large to permit veitical integiation In other 
lines, wholesale distributors may oi gamze retailers into buying 
groups and later secure financial contiol over these groups In 
this case, the buyers are sufficiently concentrated to make inte- 
gration feasible 

Selling Advertised Goods — It has been noted that adver 
tising IS an important competitive aspect of selling, and that a 
great deal of money is spent on advertising Frequently the 
results of these advertising expenditures do not appear to war- 
rant the expenditure Many manufacturers, therefore, feel 
that, if they could control their channels of distribution, this 
advertising could be made more effective and, at the same time 
the advertising expendituie reduced 
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Specialty Goods and Vertical Integration — The market- 
ing of specialty goods lends itself to vertical integration, 
because most specialty goods can be identified by features of 
style, fabric, qualitj, and workmanship Thus, we have many 
brands of men s athletic underweai identified by some char- 
acteiistic such as the ones mentioned abo\e The retailer often 
carries a number of competing brands, and doesn’t feel the 
need of pushing one line of undeiwear as against another 
What he wants to do is sell underweai, not brands Therefore, 
manufacturers of specialty goods are piompted to get m and 
control their distribution 

In summarizing this section of our discussion, the follow- 
ing points are to be noted ( i ) industrial developments, char- 
acterized by large-scale production and lack of active contact 
with consumer’s maiket, lead to vertical integration, (2) the 
commodities comprising men’s apparel are generally of a spe- 
cialty nature, requiring considerable advertising, and are thus 
adaptable to veitical integration, and (3) manufacturers have 
become convinced, in some instances, that retailers were not 
effectively serving them as distributors, and they have, there- 
fore, resoited to some form of control In this sense, veitical 
mtegiation is a survival mechanism 

Trade Practices Promote Integration — In addition to 
the factors of the industry, the commodity, and the marketing 
that make for integration, certain unfair and uneconomic prac- 
tices of the trade promote vertical integration 

I Excessive Advertising As a competitive selling 
device, advertising is expensive Yet, in the scramble for more 
volume, many producei s are forced to use an excessive amount 
of advertising A full-page advertisement in national publi- 
cations, the extensive use of publicity, and other forms of 
advertising can easily, and rather quickly too, develop to the 
point where diminishing returns in sales cultivation set in 
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The most logical device by which to overcome this uneconomi 
cal procedure is manufactiuer ownership and control of outlets 

2 Failure of Retailer to Promote Line In the retail 
distribution of clothing, it is a piactice among retailers to 
carry a nationally known high-grade line and to feature it m 
local advertising For example, a certain store will advertise 
as the home of X suits Upon examining activities inside the 
store, however, it is found that only io% of the suit sales are 
m the X line, that this bland is used mainly to attract con- 
sumers into the store, once in, they are sold some other suit, 
one whose sale may be more profitable to the letailer, or easier 
to make because of price This does happen, even in the case 
of exclusive agencies, and it represents a subtle form of sub- 
stitution, which It IS almost, if not quite, impossible to check 
definitely m the regular channels of distribution Vertical 
integiation solves the difficulty Volume is maintained and 
the good effects of national advertising pieserved Closely 
1 elated to the problem of substitution is the misuse by retailers 
of the exclusive agency plan Of course, the manufacturer 
may withdraw the line, but this does not compensate him for 
the loss of misplaced sales energy 

3 Excessive Price Demands Large-scale retailers and 
cooperative buying organizations frequently punctuate their 
success by their bargaining advantage They go to the pro- 
ducer with a large order and ask for discriminating discounts 
and other inside prices A producer may sell this order at a 
loss with the hope of getting other business, only to find that 
these large-scale buyers are bargaining with a number of pro- 
duceis, and may or may not place future business with him 
Not that this is the practice of all large-scale buyers, because 
some of them attempt very definitely to work with the pro- 
ducer, and in many instances, show him how his costs may be 
lowered and profits increased by selling to them But even 
so, there is always the possibility that the patronage will be 
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Withdrawn, which will mean the additional cost of budding up 
anotliei selling organization 

4 Canci llations Another incentive to manufacturer 
ownership and control of distiibution is the piactice of cancel- 
lations Some cancellations are necessary and of them the 
manufacturer makes no legitimate complaint On the other 
hand, theie is a complete misuse of this privilege which results 
in i loss to the manufacture! and may result in the ultimate 
loss of the account No manufacture! wants to operate under 
this situation Often, rather than undergo the losses involved, 
he piefeis to tie up his producing and selling piocess through 
integration 

5 Scattered Buying Scattered buying is uneconomical 
in many respects, both to the manufacturer and the retailer 
Scattered buying on the pait of the retailers makes for irregu- 
lar production and irregular production results in increase of 
overhead Therefore, vertical integration not only tends to 
insure a market, but it reduces overhead 

6 Full Line Forcing Closely related to scattered buy- 
ing IS the matter of full line enforcement That is, many 
manufacture! s desire dealers who will take over their entire 
line, and promote its sale This is often difficult to do, because, 
in furnishings, a retailer may feature the shirts of one pro- 
ducer, the neckwear of anothei, and the underwear of a third 
In clothing, it is obvious that retailers feature competing lines 
Viewed from the producer’s standpoint, however, vertical inte- 
gration ofters him an opportunity for full line forcing 

7 Maintaining Resale Prices It has been observed 
in an earlier chapter that some manufacturers find it worth 
while to maintain, where possible, resale prices They work 
toward puce uniformity by advertising the resale price In 
othei cases, they suggest resale puce All of this is made 
ineffective when retailers engage m a w holes ile price-cutting 
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of these lines, and, c\cn worse, a negative impiession is devel- 
oped by viitue of the fact that consumers are thus prone to 
classify the selling business as a two oi thiee price business 

Such are the economic aspects of a market integration, and 
It IS apparent that certain positive and negative features attend 
this development Recalling that we live in an era of compe- 
tition, we will examine these advantages and disadvantages 
fiom the viewpoint of makers and sellers The consumer, of 
course, is in a position to gain if these advantages are passed 
on to him in the form of lower puces oi a better product at 
the same price Consumeis also gam when production is regu- 
larized, because this means that the economic mechanism is 
more i>erfectly adjusted, and that the flow of pin chasing power 
IS more legulaily disbursed 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Market Integration 

Discussion somewhat overlaps here, because many of the 
advantages and disadvantages must necessarily be restatements 
of some of the economic aspects of market integration In 
other words, the problems of market integration, stated m a 
positive sense, comprise a portion of the advantages of nniket 
integration 

It IS difficult to separate the purely market advantages of 
vertical integration fiom those accruing to the productive side 
Howevei, we may group the advantages of vertical integration 
under three general headings (i) advantages to the manu- 
facturer, (2) advantages to the retailer, and (3) advantages 
accruing to both 

Advantages to the Manufacturer — Reduction of 
Marketing Expenses Many of the competitive costs of 
selling are eliminated, losses resulting from credits and collec- 
tions are minimized, and the technique of accounting and 
salesmanship is improved, with the net effect of reducing gen- 
eral marketing expenses In this connection, where the mte- 
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f^iation i>ioceecls from the piodiicei to the disti ihutoi , it meins 
that the foimer is assured of a maikct, and, of comse, the 
latter is issuied ot supply Similarly, when the mtcgiation 
pioceeds fiom retailers to pioducers, it means that letaileis are 
assured of a supply 

Secures Knowiedge of Consumer Demand Vertical 
integration, extending as it does, from pioductiou to consump- 
tion makes for a bettei adjustment between suppH and 
demand because demand can be more effectively studied and 
the producer by studying the daily consumption records, can 
gear his pioduction according to demand Thus vertical inte- 
gration keeps the industiv on a continuous direct contact with 
demand In many lespects, this is the gieatest single advan- 
tage of \eitical integration 

Reduces Ovieiievd Vertical integration makes it pos- 
sible to impiove these opportunities through its assuiance of a 

Tamt 24 Saits and Farnincs or Ten Manufacturinc Rftaiitrs 
or Mens Clothing Compared with 1 iiosi or Tin Manuem- 
TURTRS or Men s Clothing Set ling tiii Gfneral Retail Tkadk 
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market, of regularized pioduction, and the reduction of certain 
marketing expenses, all of which point to a reduction in over- 
head Furthermore, the buying position of the pioducer in the 
raw materials market is strengthened, while ccitain economies 
result from the purchase of supplies in a larger quantity 

Because of the seasonal nature of the clothing trade, and 
the style factor, there are many opportunities to reduce over- 
head 

Greater Proeit Opportunity Although the data are 
meagei, it appears that manufacturers who are mtegiated with 
retailers enjoy a greater financial return than those who sell 
to the general retail trade Even recognizing that thcie may 
be some discrepancy in accounting method and in the method 
of collecting data, we can still see, from the figures in Table 
24, that manufacturers integrated with retailers have the 
margin of advantage 

Advantages to the Retailer — It has been noted that ver- 
tical integration may manifest itself in complete ownership 
of the retail establishment or part ownership In the lattei 
case, the retailer continues to opeiate in his community in much 
the same fashion as before the integration In the former 
case, he may be retained as executive in charge of the business 
The advantages given below therefore apply, in one instance, 
to the retailer and m another, to retail distribution as improved 
by vertical integration 

Improved Retailing Through collaboration with the 
producer, the retailer’s personal business ability is impioved, 
new merchandising methods are effectively inti oduced, and the 
retailer gets the benefit of the wide knowledge of market facts 
gleaned by the manufacturer Moreover, when vertical inte- 
gration proceeds from the whole to the part, only the strongest 
retail concerns are considered for outlets The advantage is 
twofold, the manufacturer gets a more effective distribution, 
and, at the same time, the retailer is affiliated with a strong 
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meicliandising organization, from which he secures piompt, 
efficient service, as well as merchandise at lower prices Also, 
because of the manufacturer’s improved knowledge of con- 
sumer demand, he can supply the letailer with models that 
meet the particulai local requiiements The retailer is thus 
enabled to maintain adequate stocks on a lower investment 

Advantages to Both — Eliminates Uneconomic Trade 
Practices Pei haps the greatest joint advantage is the elimi- 
nation of many of the uneconomic tiade practices, such as 
misuse of the exclusive agency plan, substitution, cancella- 
tions, etc 

Research Opportunity Vertical integration offers a 
research opportunity that includes both pioductioii and distri- 
bution This research opportunity, indeed, those entering into 
veitical combines claim to be their greatest resultant advantage 
Vertical integration, by furnishing data for daily consumption 
records, permits of an analysis of demand that is not enjoyed 
under normal competitive conditions Bridging, thus, the gulf 
between them, it enables the producer to concentrate with more 
surety upon the problems of the retailer and to render more 
effective service in the form of merchandise knowledge Re- 
lieved also of at least some of the strain of the competitive 
search for an adequate market, producers can command more 
time for the pioblems at the source, the problems of produc- 
tion, which include among others, the unceasing impiovement 
of quality and workmanship 

Raises Level of Industry One more advantage of ver- 
tical integration, indirect but clearly related, comes from the 
fact that vertical integration tends to eliminate the weaker 
producers and distributors, and thus to raise the level of the 
industry 

Disadvantages to Producer — Increased Administra- 
tive Expenses Many of the economies of centralized control 
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are lost in inci eased administrative expense, aiising out of the 
need foi more detailed supei vision and, in some instances, a 
need for the establishment of bianch houses 

Production not Adjusted to Vertical Integration 
There are only a few manufactuieis who can supply an entire 
range of prices, fabrics, and styles Many items, theiefore, 
that the retail outlets must cairy, must be secuied from com- 
peting manufacturers In the opinion of many, this is going 
to piove a serious handicap, because the retailer m order to 
maintain himself locally may find it necessaiy to promote the 
sale of competing lines m much the same fashion that he does 
now What, then, shall the producei do^ Is he to be foiced 
to meige with othei manufactuiers producing the necessary 
complementaiy lines? All this involves a, problem ot promo- 
tion which is not to be readily solved 

A vertical integration, from its very nature, can be applied 
to only one field of actnnty Foi example, in clothing, the 
affiliated stores must pm chase their furnishings and similar 
items from other lesouices This at once exposes the integra- 
tion to the play of additional maiket factors, and thus tends 
to weaken its competitive position 

The Manufacturer as a Retailer After all, can the 
manufacturer run a retail store any better oi cheapei than the 
retailer? How much authority is to be given to the affiliated 
retailer, and how much to the manufacture! ? These questions 
are not easily answered, and may point to a cumbei someness in 
management that will piecipitate the failuie of the integration 

Over-Standardization Vertical integration makes for 
a standardization of production and policy which may result in 
the loss of ceitam markets When all is said and done, the 
men’s apparel trade is marked by an individuality that is not 
characteristic of other trades Personal service is important, 
and the difficulties that are already attending the standardized 
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chain store type of operation are beginning to appear on the 
horizon of vertical integration 

Opposition of Non-Affili'VTed Retailers When the 
vertical alliance sets out to secure the strongest retail stores, it 
may at once incur the opposition of other reasonably profitable 
accounts It is an invidious task In concentrating through 
Its own selected outlets, it faces the problem of either absorb- 
ing the lemaming, presumably weakei outlets, or of losing 
then business entirely In other words, how is the combine to 
pacify the non-affihated dealers, who probably suppose that 
affiliation would increase their profits^ And theie still remain 
those stiong dealeis who lefuse to enter the combine at all 
What method shall be employed wherewith to handle them^ 

The iNCRFASED-PRoriT Myth If we may lely upon 
figuies fiom integiation m othei lines, we are led to the con- 
clusion that the profits of the component parts have frequently 
been diminished after combination Integiation frequently 
calls for promotional activities and financing by investment 
bankeis The cost of these procedures may outweigh the sub- 
sequent profits Likewise, m instances where strong retail 
outlets have been secured, a considerable sum has been paid for 
goodwill, and frequently long-term contracts with the present 
owners have been entered into, which are out of proportion 
to then services Then, there are the costs of establishing new 
outlets, bieakmg down sales resistance, and developing new 
buying habits, all expense items that must be reckoned with, 
m considering profit possibilities in the integrated market 

Disadvantages to the Retailer — What Does the Re- 
tailer Lose? Veiy often he becomes but a part of the 
large organization, and is demoted fiom the role of enterpriser 
to that of salaried manager Yet frequently the patronage of 
his stole has been built aiound his own personal activities 
With the curtailment of this activity, and the necessity of pro- 
ceeding along standaidized lines, his trading position in the 
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community loses significance Finally, if he has a good busi- 
ness, why should he sell out ? Local differences in consumption 
are fairly wide, and for him to become a part of a large 
oigaiiization may result in a loss of patronage and profit to 
himself Iheie is a certain paradox of size that every retailer 
must consider before he enters into a vertical alliance , namely, 
retail profits may be greater under the small single enterprise 
than within a large vertical combine There is no necessary 
relationship between size and profits 

Disadvantages to Both Manufacturer and Retailer — 
Social Opposition The history of relations between busi- 
ness and government has been marked by an ever-inci easing 
tendency for government to limit the activities of big business, 
especially when it results from some foim of combination 
Cooperative buying, the chain store, pioduction mergers, and 
other examples of integration are more oi less under social 
control and subject to public criticism At any time, they may 
be limited in their activities Even though the policy of gov- 
ernment might be in haimony with lowering distribution cost, 
we have no assurance that social contiol would refrain from 
exeicising its supei vision over vertical integration 

One of the fundamental advantages of vertical integration 
is the lowering of marketing costs Our interest, thus far, 
has centered on the individual aspects of the problem, such as 
lower marketing costs resulting from integration, or the indi- 
vidual problem of reducing expenses so as to gain the subse- 
quent lowering of marketing costs It is worth while to con- 
sider the more general aspects of distribution costs so that the 
individual distributor may visualize his relation to this problem 

Cost of Distribution 

The cost of distribution may be approached from several 
viewpoints 

I The expenses of distribution of manufacturer, whole- 
saler, and letailer comprise that portion of the consumer’s 
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dollar going to distribution cost This particular approach 
ina> include a measurement of distiibution cost by means of a 
comparison of the amounts received by producers with the 
amounts paid by consumers, and assuming that the difference 
roughly represents the cost of distribution On the othei hand, 
one might consider the margins received by the diffeient agen- 
cies in the chain of distribution, and assume that the total of 
these margins represents the cost of distribution Neither of 
these methods is strictly accurate, but the second method is 
probably to be favored over the first 

2 Another approach to the pioblem of distribution cost is 
found in the social criticism of the efficiency of the distiibutive 
piocess Both of these approaches assume a social rather than 
an individinl point of view 

The problem of the cost of distribution is, in the last 
analysis, nothing but an extension of the production problem 
Pioduction in this countiy has been marked by a labor-saving 
technical advance, which, within certain limits, makes for de- 
creasing production cost The desire to secure the economies 
inheient in large-scale operation is a most powerful factor in 
forcing what might be called mass distribution 

Many are inclined to point to the large number engaged in 
clistiibution as compared with the number engaged m produc- 
tion as an earmark of a costly distribution, but efficient 
production Such is certainly not the case The field of 
production has been continuously marked by automatic and 
labor-saving devices The field of distribution has been neces- 
sarily marked by an increase in the number of agencies and 
individuals designed to cultivate the market The application 
of scientific method to marketing is of only recent importance, 
and the gi owing interest in market research points to the 
coming application of more scientific methods in distribution 
Further, the production of today is for a market Such pro- 
duction introduces elements of risk and uncertainty, and these 
have been instrumental in developing marketing specialists 
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There are other factors which contribute to what appears 
to be a rather high cost of distribution The shift from a 
seller’s market to a consumer’s market brought with it the 
necessity of competitive demand manipulation Ihe veiy na- 
ture of our competition makes it possible for many to engage 
in business Consequently there is a consideiahle duplication 
of both production and distribution services Another impor- 
tant element m distribution costs is found in the very nature 
of consumer demand A rising standard of Ining, indicative 
of a wide diffusion of wealth, has created a demand for more 
services The modern retail stoie is an institution dispensing 
many services, credit, delivery, etc , etc The growing interest 
111 fashion has increased the cost of distribution Retaileis 
must be constantly on the alert to have articles in stock which 
confoim to the style dictates of the day Ivlarkdowns due to 
style depreciation are one of the outstanding costs of retailing 

Similar in effect is the tendency of retaileis to purchase on 
a basis of controlled or “hand-to-mouth” buyiijg The causes 
and effects of this tendency are cumulative Consumeis, ob- 
servant of the post-war price changes, became more careful in 
their purchasing The retailers, caught with the higher-priced 
stocks on hand, were foiced to take markdowns in order to 
liquidate their inventories This state of affairs, among other 
factors, prompted the retailer to restrict his buying, and to 
shift a good pait of this nsk to the wholesale distributor 
The cumulative result was, of course, to increase the cost of 
distribution 

Some independent studies have been made by trade associa- 
tions, universities, and the government “ 


®The studies referred to are (r) clothing survey made by the Northwestern University 
Bureau of Business Research with the cooperation of the National Association of Retail Cloth 
lers and Furnishers ^3) the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquuy (a Congressional com 
mittee) has made available considerable information on distribution coat (3) the University of 
Colorado Bureau of BusmesB Research has issued several bulletins with reference to operating 
exTOnsea in retail clothing stores 

it has been difficult to secure any defimte figures on the cost of jobbing nor is there much 
to indicate that the elimination at the jobh©^ m the lines wherd he is useful would lessen the 
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Cost of Distributing Certain Items of Men’s Apparel — • 
The joint commission of agiicultuial inquiiy was able to secure 
infoimalion lelative to this subject * A study of the market- 
ing of mens suits showed that a typical manufactuier pays 
282% of the retail price of the suit foi raw mateiials It 
costs him 23 3% to manufacture the pioduct, and 15 1% of 
the total goes for his selling and othei overhead costs The 
letailer’s opciating expenses take 306% of the selling puce 
The piofit of the manufactuier is i 5%, and that of the re- 
tailer IS only I 3 % of the selling price 

In the hosiery business, the cost to the manufacturer of 
selling to the retailer vaiied from 1% to 29% of the manu- 
facturei’s selling price, with an average of 831% For knit 
underwear, it was 2% to 25%, averaging 687% For shirts 
and collars 2'^a to 18%, averaging 88% To such costs must 
be added the cost of retailing, which can be roughly set at 25% 
or moie of the final price paid by the consumer In consider- 
ing distributing cost for certain commodities, this retail cost 
IS leally a joint cost that cannot be readily differentiated for 
specific pioducts handled in particular retail stores Effoits to 
allocate cost b> items 01 departments are usually dictated by 
the volume of business 

The second aspect of distribution costs is found in the 
broad social consideration generally referred to as the effi- 
ciency of distiibution This sort of analysis is not so concerned 
with the individual operations as it is Avith the wastes of our 
competitive system, and then influence on distribution costs 
The social cost of business failure is a case in point 

Efficiency in Distribution — The test of an efficient dis- 
ti ibution IS found m the extent to which consumer demand is 
economically served In the case of men’s apparel, this appears 
paradoxical, due to the existence of the style factoi in the 
manufacture and distribution of clothing 

* Report of Joint Commission of \gric«ltnral Inquiry Marketing and Distribution 
Part IV p 321 
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Furthermore, what may appear to be an inefficient and 
wasteful distribution, is due in part to the wastes of our com- 
petitive system Some of these competitive wastes may be 
classified as (i) Excessive costs — the difficulty of distributing 
products which cannot be graded in such a way that unskilled 
or busy buyers can readily determine their worth, makes neces- 
sary and possible enormous sales expenses on the part of 
vendors This process is extremely expensive, while the ulti- 
mate consumer has no definite way of determining values of 
the competing concerns (2) Excessive stocks — another 
source of waste is the excessive amount of capital tied up, 
both by manufacturer and retailer, in duplicate stock The 
retailer is frequently forced to carry competing brands in order 
to satisfy the variations in customer demand (3) Because of 
the difficulty of determining quality, competition and quality 
are not correlative terms In apparel distiibution, excessive 
competition in the form of price-cutting invariably results in 
an adulteration of the pioduct (4) A final waste of the 
competitive system is the frequent failure of demand and 
supply to balance properly This results in either a condition 
of over-production or a decline in demand for products at a 
price which covers the cost of their production 

Competition in the clothing business is intensified by the 
comparative ease of going into business This applies to both 
the production and distribution aspects of the problem The 
competitive wastes of the manufacturers’ distiibution policy 
are but a reflection of his production situation Over-capaeity 
and over-production are normal states resulting in failure to 
coordinate demand with supply Likewise, the growing in- 
terest in costs urges the producer to speed up his volume 
production in order, thereby, to cut his overhead The natural 
sequence is a wasteful distiibution policy In the face of com- 
petition, the tendency is to exert greater effort to force goods 
out through channels of distribution, making greater expendi- 
tures and devising new methods to compel the distribution of 
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merchandise in competition with similar effort on the part of 
other manufacturers The lure of volume, with its increased 
selling cost, leads many producers to enter a market already 
supplied 

Another factor tending to mar the efficiency of the distribu- 
tive scheme is the competition between wholesale distributors 
in granting easy credit With manufacturers over-producing, 
their salesmen over-selling, retailers o\er-buymg, and credit 
departments lax in granting credit, it is no wonder that our 
distributive machinery frequently becomes clogged and con- 
gested 

The inefficiency in distribution is often attributed to 
middlemen However, merchandise cannot distribute itself 
and, although individuals may be eliminated, their functions 
must be performed Many persons assume that, if a manu- 
facturer markets his product direct, the functions of the mid- 
dleman are eliminated Such reasoning is obviously fallacious 

A final consideration in the efficiency of distribution hinges 
around retailing The retail clothier and furmshei is con- 
fronted with the problem of style, of taking caie of alterations, 
and of increasing his sales force during periods of peak 
demand These, plus the unfavorable aspects of retail compe- 
tition, make the retailer a costly agency 

The piincipal elements m inefficient retailing are (i) mer- 
chandising methods, and (2) the number of retaileis trying to 
make a profit on small volume That is, the small retailer 
doing a business of under $40,000 per year is unable to carry 
a wide enough stock to enable him efficiently to serve the 
demands of his community and at the same time operate at a 
profit Lax merchandising methods, over-buying, lack of 
an organized merchandise control system, poorly trained sales 
force, hit or miss selling policy, inability to diagnose com- 
munity demand, these and other points contribute to the 
deficiencies of the retail clothier and furnisher 
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Summary — In the distribution of certain products, includ- 
ing men’s appaiel, -veitical integration appears as the industry 
reaches the large-scale stage The aims of vertical integration 
are increased sales volume, lowered costs, and more direct 
contacts Theie are many factors making for this form ot 
direct distribution — the mdustiial factor just mentioned, and 
certain other factors related to the natme of the product, the 
merchandising problems, and certain uneconomic trade prac- 
tices 

Vertical integration has not as yet 1 cached the stage in the 
distribution of men’s apparel where its advantages may be 
stated in other than general terms Perhajrs its chief advan- 
tage, and one from which others will develop, is the fact that, 
under vertical integration a knowledge of consumer demand is 
moie accurately obtained, with the result that the merchan- 
dising system can function so as to coordinate production moie 
accurately with consumption 

There are, of course, difficulties in vertical integration, 
1 anglng from problems in production and distribution to social 
opposition However, the men’s wear trade may look for a 
continuation of vertical integration In many cases, it will be 
pieceded by mergers of producing units, and these mergers 
may extend to the souices of raw materials 

The costs of distribution may be lowered by means of 
vertical integration together with impiovement in the system 
of distribution This phase of meichandismg has been con- 
sidered in the present chapter Its discussion brings together 
all the problems of merchandising and points to a reduction 
m distribution costs through the one comprehensive remedy, 
namely, the improvement of the various agencies of marketing 
The individual agent must learn to consider himself as a part 
of the general system, whose chief duty is to work towaid a 
more effective distribution at a lowered cost 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF IHE MEN’S WEAR INDUSTRY 

Satisfaction of consumer demand, of which consumption 
IS the measure, requires the services of a large producing 
oiganization But always, between consumption and produc- 
tion, there lies a wide gap To bridge the gap, there developed, 
as has been shown in the foregoing chapters, the merchandis- 
ing organization whose function it is to coordinate production 
and consumption Moreover, many problems of merchandising 
are but an extension of production problems, so that no dis- 
cussion of merchandising can be complete without some treat- 
ment of production This chapter, therefore, discusses (i) 
the development of the men’s clothing industry, (2) the 
organization and development of clothing production, (3) the 
development of the furnishing and hat industries, (4) produc- 
tion problems, and (5) mtei -market competition — national 
and international Attention is devoted chiefly to clothing, 
because the other items of men’s weai have followed a similar 
development The history of dress, which, m itself, gives 
some picture of the history of production, has been presented 
in Chapter 3 Likewise, in the history of the shift from an 
indirect to a moie diiect distribution, there was suggestion of 
certain developments in production 

Development of Men’s Clothing Industry 

The development of the men’s clothing industry is, m its 
pioneer stages, a part of the development of dress From 
anthropological records it is found that the earliest motive in 
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providing a covering for the body seems to have been a desiie 
for ornamentation rather than piotection Diess came as a 
successoi to the cruder forms of personal adornment 

Clav skins and vegetable fibres constituted the eaihest 
materials of clothing In the book of Exodus vve lead a 
description of events which are supposed to have taken place 
about 1500 BC, m which it is stated, “All women that were 
wise-hearted did spin with their hands linen and goat’s hair ” 
In the same account we find reference to the weaver Finely 
woven linen fabrics of high quality are found in the oldest 
tombs of ancient Egypt In China, silk materials were used 
as early as 2000 b c 

Besides cotton, linen, and silk, it was found in far distant 
ages that hair from the wolf’s and sheep’s back twisted into 
strands or threads and woven into a fabric surpassed all other 
materials foi general use in clothing 

When William the Coiicpieror invaded England m 1066 he 
found the Angles and the Saxons spinning and weaving the 
wool from their flocks with considerable skill The industry 
received great impetus during the reign of Henry I thiough 
his importing from Flanders a number of skilled weavers 
Queen Elizabeth, in her day, brought more Flemish weavers 
to England Thus was laid the foundation of one of Great 
Britain’s great industries 

This industry of raising and manufacturing wool has 
probably contributed more pioper names to English-speaking 
people than any other For example, we have Shepherd, Shei- 
man (shearman), Woolsley, Spinner, Weaver, Webb, Web- 
ster, Fuller (shrinker). Bates (beats or bats fabric while it 
IS being shrunk), and Walker (the man who treads out the 
wool with his feet) 

Textile-making was revolutionized by the inventions of the 
so-called Industrial Revolution and began to take the form 
seen today in the spinning, knitting, and weaving industries of 
England and our own New England 
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Origin of Ready-to-Weai —In England, and in European 
countiies 111 geneial, the tailoiing trade has been taught and 
handed down fiom generation to geneiation Even in our 
ow'ii clothing centers today, the most skilled workmen are those 
who weie taught by their parents An apprentice system has 
developed in lact even uiidei an industrial economy such as 
ouis, but Its un-Ameiican nature, coupled with restricted im- 
migiation, is bound to bring about its gradual lessening and 
perhaps eventual disappeai ance 

The tailor of eaily days made all kinds of garments — 
coats, tiousers, vests, ovei coats, and attended as well to the 
shrinking and cutting processes The tailor tiade was a 
markedly seasonal one — a biief, hectic rushed period and a 
long, slack season In lecent years, much thought has been 
given to overcoming seasonal fluctuation in more than one 
tiade, and the leadeis in the clothing field have shown an 
intelligent ability in vastly improving the situation But the 
beginning was unpremeditated One or two of the master 
tailors began to keep workers on to make up the remnants of 
cloth on hand into gaiments, each loose, baggy, shapeless gar- 
ment being made to fit as wide a range of figures as possible 
Expert journeyman tailors with pride m their craftsmanship 
refused to work on garments so lacking m quality both of 
style and workmanship Foi the dull-season worker received 
a smallei late of pay, theieforc tried to produce as much quan- 
tity as possible These gaiments could not, of course, be 
offeied to the customer for the made-to-order suit, so a special 
market had to be sought Undoubtedly, it is from this out- 
of-season pioduction that the ready-to-wear business started 
Later, certain employers specialized in this type of garment- 
making, and they became the early manufacturers of ready-to- 
w'ear clothing 

Ready-to-weai clothing was put upon the maiket because 
it was cheaply made and could be sold at a smaller price Reg- 
ular tailors protected themselves by stressing the quality of 
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their products The two branches of the tiade, early in the 
history of the industry became entirely distinct, one making a 
price appeal, and the other a quality appeal 

Historical Outline of Men’s Clothing Industry in the 
United States — During colonial days men’s clothing was made 
in the home and by traveling tailors There were a few tailors 
in the larger cities, and many garments were imported from 
Europe London was the fashion centei foi men’s clothing 
but after the Revolutionary War Americans tinned fiom 
London to Pans In the early nineteenth century Hamilton, 
in his report on manufactures, observed that about four-fifths 
of the garments were still made in the home Nevertheless, 
the Itinerant tailor was still an impoitant factor 

A third period of development of the men’s clothing 
industiY in the United States is marked by the beginnings of 
ready-to-wear clothing and dates from 1830 to i860 The 
first ready-to-wear garments in the United States were made 
about the year 1830 and were intended for sailors on whaling 
ships The seat of production was New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts The well-known concern of Brooks Brothers was estab- 
lished about 1840, and began business by handling apparel for 
sailois Readv-to-wear was also made foi slaves and Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, St Louis, New Orleans, and Memphis 
developed a ready-made clothing business m the 40’s special- 
izing in clothing for slaves on southern plantations The next 
impoitant demand for ready-made clothing came with the gold 
rush of ’49 The Browning, King Company outfitted thou- 
sands of men foi that jouiney This pioneer peiiod, with its 
large and increasing number of unattached laboring men with 
no source of home-made clothing, gave tremendous impetus to 
the ready-to-weai industry By i860, the sewing machine, 
which had been invented in 1846, had been widely adopted by 
the clothing business Second-hand stores developed that later 
distributed factory-made clothing To the demands of the 
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slive tiade, the sailoi tiade, and the working men for ready- 
made clothing was added the demand of the soldiers of the 
Mexican War 

The opening of the Civil Wai was marked by a falling off 
in demand for slave clothing, and many bankruptcies occurred 
in the leady-to-wear industry But, within a short time, there 
aiose an extensive demand for army uniforms, so that, on the 
whole, the Civil War provided a decided impetus to the 
development of the ready-to-wear clothing business Most ot 
the Civil War Veterans were young men and their experience 
with the leacly-made uniform prompted a favorable reaction to 
leady-made civilian clothes As a result, m the years from 
1866 to 1870 following the war, instead of going back to 
home-made clothing these men demanded ready-to-wear, with, 
of course, a most stimulating effect upon the industry 

Not only have wars pla>ed an important part in the develop- 
ment of the men’s clothing trade, but yeais of business depres- 
sion have likewise been favorable to the development of the 
men’s ready-made clothing industry During such years con- 
sumer pui chasing power is at a low ebb and men f ormei ly able 
to purchase tailor-made clothing are forced to use ready-made 
clothing Such was the influence of the panic of 1873 It is 
mteiestmg to note that many continued to have the coat tailor- 
made but to purchase leady-made trousers The business 
depressions of 1893 and 1917 also furnished stimulus to the 
industry The year 1893 marked the beginning of such con- 
cerns as Hart Schaffnei & Marx, Hirsch-Wickwiie, and others 

The so-called tailors to the trade have played an interesting 
part in the “coming of age” of men’s clothing production 
These tailors at first made sizes not carried by regular manu- 
factuiers Later they sold through the retailer by means of 
sample books from which customers made selections, the 
letailer taking the measuie, and the tailors-to-trade producing 
the garment Dm mg the 90’s these tailors-to-tiade drove out 
of business many regular tailors and clothing wholesalers 
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The penod of 1900-1920 saw centralization of the manu- 
facturing process and the erection of many splendid clothing 
factoiies This centralization is lef tried to as the “mside 
factory system,” as distinguished from the contract system 
previously referied to In general terms, it might be said that, 
befoie 1900 all men’s clothing was made by unnamed manu- 
factuiers Since 1900, however, national advertising and 
clothing that bears the manufacturer’s name have become the 
rule rather than the exception (Table 40, Appendix C, 
“Growth of the Men’s Clothing Industiy m the United States, 
1849-1925,” gives a fairly good idea of the growth of the 
men’s clothing industry ) 

It IS these two factors, perhaps, national advertising and 
branded merchandise, that have been the aggiessive, determin- 
ing influences toward the development of the large-scale pro- 
duction which the last two decades particularly have witnessed 
Adverse factors, however, have not been wanting Several 
may be named (i) the compaiative ease of going into busi- 
ness, (2) the prevalence of the contract system, and (3) the 
influence of the craft idea or hand-work in the production of 
men’s clothing This latter point m particular has led many 
manufacturers to believe that the production of clothing was 
destined to be a comparatively small-scale industry It is also 
sometimes held that the style element letards the technical 
advance of clothing production Yet other industries equally 
affected by style and using laige-scale methods have forged 
ahead 

The Organization and Development of Clothing 
Production 

With the exception of headwear, practically all divisions 
of men’s apparel possess the same production characteristics 
In the organization of this production, the manufacture of 
men’s apparel presents an unique picture of the old and the 
new working side by side to make up a great industry handi- 
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craft, on the one h'lnd and large-scale operation, on the other 
Contractors in many centers, not unlike the old domestic sys- 
tem, let out woik to craftsmen in their homes, whereas in other 
cases the woik is all completed in a single factory This two- 
sided picture of an industry of large and small-scale plants — 
machine noik and hand-work, contract work and inside 
factories — is a natural lesult of two factors, handicraft and 
the ease of going into business It is logical, too, that the 
large “inside factories” should engage heavily in national 
advertising, whereas the small plants utilize scarcely any adver 
tising These two mam types of production of men’s clothing, 
(i) “inside factories” and (2) ‘contract shops,” we will con- 
sider in detail 

Men’s Clothing — The term “men’s clothing,” it might be 
explained, is used in a lestrictive sense to describe that impor- 
tant portion of the men’s wear industry which is devoted to 
the manufacture of men’s and boys’ suits and ovei coats 

Inside lactones aie the typical large-scale factories central- 
izing all the operations in the making of men’s clothing in a 
single building or group of buildings All the productive 
processes are under one management and no part of the work 
is “farmed out ” Such organizations as Hickey-Freeman, 
B Kuppenheimer, and similar concerns are typical “inside 
factories ” The establishments in Chicago, Rochester, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, and St Louis are in the mam ‘inside fac- 
tories,” little or no work being let out to contractors In New 
York “contract” production predominates 

The contract shop, 01 outside shop, m point of time is the 
oldest form of production in the making of clothes since the 
development of the ready-to-wear industry The great ma- 
jority of producers of this type, the so-teimed manufactuiers 
of the 70’s, do not engage in manufacturing at all They 
finance the buying of cloth, have it cut in their own shop to 
their own standard pattern, and then turn the actual tailoring 
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of the garments to contractois who bid against each other for 
each contract Such “manufacturers’ have practically no con- 
trol over methods of production, quality of workmanship, or 
woiking conditions in the contract shops The garments 
turned out in the early days were so totally lacking in style, 
quality, and tailoring that they became known as “hand-me- 
downs ” Indeed, until very recently this teim was still applied 
to ready-made clothing Clothes in this early period were first 
made, then sold Traveling men took with them sample gar- 
ments that weie made up not only in each model, but in each 
pattein of cloth 

As oiganized on this basts, the capital requirement of a 
garment “manufacturer” is small, and many engage in the 
business, much to the distortion of a balanced production on 
the part of the major pioducers Also, theie is apt to result 
a certain disruption of labor A contractor secuies an order 
by quoting a lowei puce than his competitoi, works his help 
at top speed until the contract is completed , then workers are 
laid of? until the rush woik of another contract is begun De- 
spite its undesirable features, the contiact system, as has been 
stated, predominates m New York City, a center producing 
about 41% of all the men’s clothing made in this country 
in 1923 

This production situation brings out an interesting mer- 
chandising problem, namely, the competitive selling efforts of 
the large “inside factories” and the puce competition of the 
pioducer or “manufacturer” by the contract system Foi 
these “raanufactm ers” are essentially salesmen — merchants, 
their main business is to sell clothing 

The technical advance of the industry has proceeded along 
two mam lines Fust, the preservation and improvement of 
those processes wheie hand-work makes for quality and a 
superior product, with, at the same time, a development of 
machine technique to the point where the scale of operation 
can become fairly large, in other words, a perfection of the 
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division ot labor between handicraft and machine technique 
The concerns geneially referred to as quality producers work 
along these lines, featuring in their sales appeal to letail dis- 
tiibutors and consumers, both their hand and machine work 
The teim “customize” has in part come to signify this 
development 

The second line of technical advance has to do with a recent 
development 111 connection with machine-made gaiments 
These lower-priced gaiments, it is to be remembeied, aie 
turned out m quantity upon the contract basis, but, unlike the 
former “hand-me-downs,” these machine-made garments of 
today have a good appearance, many customeis, in fact, aie 
unable to detect any diffeiences fiom the higher priced, quality 
gaiments Therefoie, it has come about that where machine 
operation is more 01 less fully employed, the pioducers are 
showing a tendency to own then distiibutive outlets 

Men’s clothing is pioduced on three scales large, medium, 
and small New Yoik tends to be essentially a small-scale 
production center, and of couise the gieat number of tailors 
found in most cities of any size are producers on a small scale 
Some advantages of a medium scale of operation aie the possi- 
bilities for (i) specialization 111 manufacture, (2) use ot 
hand labor methods and (3) emphasis upon the style element 

Geographical distribution of clothing production is largely 
a record of the breaking up of the East as a center of produc- 
tion and a gradual filtering out to newer sections of the 
country The East still leads in quantity produced, but the 
industry now extends from New York to the Pacific Coast 
Proximity to raw materials is perhaps the most important 
factor in this expansion, and it is reasonable to assume that 
the West Coast may develop an industry sufficient to satisfy 
the major requirements of that section Alread-v the manu- 
facturer of men’s fuimshings is especially well-developed on 
the Coast 
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At the outset, the reasons for this eastern localization of 
industiy were (i) the racial element, (2) nearness to mate- 
rials, (3) proximity to markets, (4) nearness to water power, 
(5) a favorable climate, (6) supply of labor, (7) available 
capital , and (8) the momentum of an early start The racial 
element was perhaps unique Employer and employee both 
were recruited from the stream of immigration coming into 
New York and vicinity, and both were largely Jewish 

Classification of Production Centers — Production centers 
may be classified on the basis of (i) quality, although any 
classification as to quality of product cannot be considered 
rigid, and (2) volume of output In practically eveiy center, 
high-grade houses opeiate alongside of low-giade concerns, 
and contiactors It is possible, howevei, to suggest a quality 
division on what appears to be the dominating characteristic 
of the producing center On quality, Rochester unquestionably 
comes first, followed closely by Chicago Baltimoie, manu- 
facturing a good, medium-giade product, lanks third in this 
first grouping Following Baltimore, on the basis of the 
quality of the markets, come Philadelphia, Cleveland, and St 
Louis Yet there are in Philadelphia a few concerns that make 
a finer grade of clothing than the Baltimore pi oduct, and one 
concern that turns out an essentially quality product New 
York, as a quality market, ranks below Philadelphia m a gen- 
eial way, but New York is so large and has so many different 
grades of manufacturing, that it practically embraces all 
products fiom the veiy best to the cheapest New York is the 
great centci for the production of boys’ clothing Other 
clothing production centers are less well-defined as to quality, 
but, in the main, belong at the lower end of the scale 

On the volume of business, the classification of production 
centers is as follows New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Balti- 
moie, Cleveland, Rochester, Cincinnati, St Louis and Boston^ 

^Estimate of United States Census of Manufacturers, Wearing Apparel, 1923 
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The accompanying chait gives the comparative rank of these 
centers The minor production centeis include Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Oakland, Minneapolis, Utica, and 
Ne-wark (See also Appendix C, Table 41 ) 


Millions of Dollars 
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Combination Movement — Because of the comparative 
ease of going into the business, the numerical majority of 
clothing conceins are owned by individual enterprisers, part- 
nerships, and small, piactically closed, corporations The 
bettei -known concerns are well established, and not given to 
the moie or less constant shifting of ownership, with an 
attending variation in production, that so maiks the ownership 
of the “low end” concerns of the industry 

In lecent years, theie has been some tendency toward the 
nieiger of producing units This may be the precursor of 
vertical integration, although not necessarily so The follow- 
ing reasons may be offered for these mergers 

1 The desire of a financially stiong concern possessing a 

limited market to merge with a financially weak concern 
possessing a wide market 

2 A combination effected to meet the changing retail situa- 

tion The development of chain stores, and cooperative 
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activit-v on the pait of letaileis are foicing manufac- 
tuieis to merge Also the latter, as independents can- 
not compete with the chains on the small margins 
allowed them Such meigeis, it is claimed, will i educe 
cost and give manutactuiers a clear margin of piofit 

3 Desire to reduce overhead and minimize the tendency 

toward overproduction 

4 Desire to impro\e buying position m the raw materials 

maiket, and selling position m retail market 

5 Desire to improve financial position of concern 

Indicative of this combination tendency is the increasing 
number of group buying manufacturers 

Cooperative Buying Activities of Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers — Recent developments point to an adoption of 
cooperative buying on the part of manufacture! s and whole- 
salers in the men’s apparel tiade At diffeient times, expeii- 
ments have been tried in the cooperative buying of certain 
standard raw materials and office supplies These experiments 
seem to have been less successful during extremely prosperous 
peiiods They were of a loose oiganization and generally held 
together by a common agreement The present developments 
in the field indicate a more highly organized program sugges- 
tive of permanence 

One of the most extensive gioup-buying schemes is the 
Sapiro-Turell Plan, under which the newly formed Manu- 
facturers’ Service Corpoiation of America will engage in 
group buying of textiles for the men’s clothing industries 
Besides the purchase of textiles, the group will buy silks, 
canvas, buttons, and all othei trimmings The plan lef erred 
to is a combination of Aaron Sapiro’s coopeiative marketing 
pi mciples with the practice of contract-converting as developed 
during the past two years by Nathan Turell This plan con- 
templates the establishment of subsidiary companies of the 
Manufacturers’ Service Corporation of America in each of the 
leading clothing markets, these subsidiaiies to be owned and 
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directed by the garment manufacturers Through tins method 
of organization, the giouping of oideis can be carried foiwaid 
in two waj-s, hist by the pooling of the orders of individual 
manufactuicis m each of the markets, secondly, by supei- 
poohng of the combined oideis of all the markets 

Very definite economies should follow from a plan of this 
type Manufacturers should save substantial sums on their 
purchases, and the mills themselves should profit from the 
method of se'hng resulting from this plan The standardiza- 
tion of lining fabrics as a result of cooperative effort should, 
m Itself, intioduce marked savings This particulai group is 
not far enough along at the present time to comment as to 
further advantages, but it must not be inferred that the mere 
act of cooperation solves business difficulties Indeed, co- 
operation itself brings into play a new set of problems which 
aie often more serious than the problems of the separate 
concerns 

Another group buying organization is the Neckwear Re- 
search Organization One of the chief purposes of this group 
IS to buy collectively and sell individually It is estimated 
that the pui chasing power of this group m the foreign and 
domestic silk market is above the five million dollar maik 
This association contemplates, in addition, an extensive re- 
search program 

Organized efforts toward cooperative buying activities of 
wholesale distributors aie comparatively new and untested 
And, as is the case with letail cooperative buying, they may 
be viewed as an important tendency lather than as a mature 
development 

The Development of the Funushings and Hat Industry 

It IS difficult to present m an organized fashion, because 
of the variety of items to be considered, the industrial develop- 
ments in the production of furnishings or haberdashery The 
problem is furthei complicated by the fact that many of these 
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Items are made m factories whose chief pioduct is often some- 
thing other than the item that we discuss 

Collar Making — Separate collais fiom men’s shirts are 
said to have been fiist made about 1821^ by the wife of a 
blacksmith in Troy They soon found a maiket, and, by 1840, 
several factories were m operation The sewing machine was 
introduced into the collar industry in 1852 and steam power 
was fiist used in 1855 

Electric cutting machines weie introduced in shirt and 
collar factories about 1870, buttonholing machines about 1880, 
and button sewing machines about ten years latei 

The collar industry today still centers aiound Tioy, New 
York The majority of the collar factories produce both 
collars and shirts 

The collar industry, unlike other industries m men’s wear 
tends toward close ownership and somewhat, also toward con- 
centration The number of establishments has decreased since 
1914 (Foi summary of recent developments in the industry, 
see Appendix C, Table 42 ) 

Shirt Making — In 1832, the shirt trade of America was 
founded as a systematic industry It was the outgrowth of 
orders for “custom made” shirts In other words, the handling 
of these orders led to the manufacture of “stock” shirts By 
1840, several factories were m operation and the shirt industry, 
with its specialized requirements in the nature of skill and 
machinery, developed 

Knit Goods — ^The developments m knit wear have been 
in the mam the history of the adaptation of machinery and 
power to knitting This branch of the industry is one of the 
oldest m operation, yet, from the standpoint of production 
organization, it is relatively new and rapidly growing The 
increase in the demand for sweaters, bathing suits, mufflers, 
and other items of this division, not to overlook the great 
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demand for hosiery, has given considerable impetus to this 
phase of the clothing trade, which has shown itself partly in 
the tendency towaid larger factories in the hosiery and knit 
goods industries The development of knitted outerwear has 
perhaps been more extensive in recent years than the develop- 
ment in knitted underwear production Knitted underwear has 
been receiving considerable competition in the pievalent, wide 
use of cloth underwear 

Organization of Production in Men’s Furnishings — The 
organization of production in men’s furnishings presents many 
points in common and many points in difference with the 
production organization of the clothing trade These items 
of men’s apparel are loosely referred to as furnishings or 
haberdashery They embrace many items rather than a small 
group of Items, as is the case with men’s clothing, and in 
their manufacture there is greater opportunity for machine 
operation Furthermore, these furnishings are the product of 
a factory that is turning out many other items, and they are 
frequently incidental to some major line For example, a fac- 
tory specializing in men’s shirts will also make nightshirts, 
pajamas, muslin underwear, boys’ blouses, and overalls The 
materials used are practically the same, the system and methods 
of production are identical In most cases, the finished product 
is sold through the same channels By producing these sub- 
sidiary articles, factoiies are in a better position to operate the 
year round, thus gaining the advantage of a saving m over- 
head costs Because of the common chai acteristics of the 
production of furnishings, a discussion of selected items will 
suffice As in the case of men’s clothing, there are many 
instances of contract work in the furnishings trade 

I Shirts The men’s shirt industry falls into two mam 
divisions (i) those factories which produce men’s inexpen- 
sive working shirts made of chambray, cheap sateen, and 
shoddy flannel, and the flannel shirt which is used for sport 
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and outing purposes, lud (2) those wliicli nnke dress and 
negligee shirts, ranging tium cheap cotton pen. ales to the most 
expensive puie silk lihiKs Ihcre aie niiny fictoiies how 
ever, which pioduce complete lines, iinging 1 10111 the cheaper 
work shirt to the finest silk shut Ihis dilfcienct in the men’s 
shirt trade shows itself in the merchandising process wherein 
the low-grade shuts are sold mosth to jobbers, and the better 
grade of shuts are sold directly to letaileis Custom-made 
shirts have not played a \eiy important pait, although the 
concerns featuimg a custom shirt depaitment seem to be on 
the increase Indeed, the shirt-making industry, on the whole, 
has been rapidly gi owing 111 the United States dm mg the last 
few years (For statistics see Appendix C, 1 ible 43 ) 

Shut-making is easily standai di/ccl and essentially un- 
skilled Unskilled women quickh leain to perlorm many of 
the operations, which pi obahly aecounts foi the f let that many 
concerns do stitching, undei contract, on mateuals owned by 
others 

The principal factors in successful shirt manufacture are 
(i) judgment in buying materials, (2) sufficient capital, (3) 
modern factory equipment, (4) efficient sales management, 
and (5) efficient factory management It is piactically ini 
possible to trace statistically the lelative effect of these factors 
on cost It IS wholly possible that an estalilishment may have 
larger expenses than another of its group and yet be efficient 
Quality of goods produced, selling policy, and other items will 
account for this The same latio of expendituie foi all items 
will not be found m any of these establishments, but if the 
discrepancy is very great, it will show itself on the piofit and 
loss statement 

With the exception of Troy, the major production ceuteis 
of shirts are also centers of clothing production 1 he leading 
cities in the shirt production are New Yoik, Tioy, Albany, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, St Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Boston The minor production cenrers include 
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Los Angeles, Omaha, Pittsburgh, and Minneapolis There is 
1 considerable movement of this industiy away fiom the large 
uiban centcis to smaller cities in New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania Eastern Pennsylvania, 111 par- 
ticular, IS becoming an important center for the manufacture 
of men’s shirts From the standpoint of quality, Troy is the 
leading production center In other cities, the factories make 
a variety of grades ranging from working shirts to dress 
shirts 

2 Collars The manufacture of men’s collars again falls 
into two mam divisions (i) the soft or unstarched collar, and 
(2) the stiff or starched collar The soft collars attained un- 
rivaled popularity during the past decade and aie now in gen- 
eral use As foi material, the cotton collar, starched or 
unstaiched, constitutes the great bulk of the trade, although 
paper and celluloid collars are sometimes seen The United 
States IS, and has been from the beginning, the largest pro- 
ducer and consumer Collar production is conducted on a 
highly efficient and well-organized basis In contrast to some- 
forms of shirt and clothing manufacture, power-driven ma- 
chines are used m all of the mam operations, and hand-work is 
cut to a minimum The major portion of domestic production 
is 111 the hands of three companies, which have obtained their 
present proportions through the absorption of weaker competi- 
tors, and through actual increase in their volume of business 

3 Men’s Hats The hat industry is more closely owned 
and controlled than any other branch of the apparel industry, 
although its development was along similar lines Large-scale 
production of hats preceded, however, large-scale production 
of clothing As early as 1662, the Assembly of Virginia made 
an attempt to stimulate hat making in America Hats were 
at that time made by hand It was not until 1820 that the 
first labor-saving machine was applied to the hat industry In 
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i8io, the sillv hat appeared but did not supplant the tiled 
beaver, although it gained considerable populaiity in 1830 
In 1849, the soft hat made its appeiraiiee and has since that 
time predominated The centers of hat pioduction are New 
York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Orange and Newark, N J , 
Danbury, Bethel, and Norwalk, Conn , and Reading, Pa 
Besides its home consumption, the United States at the present 
time IS a large exportei of men’s hats (See also Appendix 
C , 1 able 44 ) 


Production Problems 

Unevenness of Production — Unevenness m production m 
men’s apparel is attributable (i) to seasonal variation, and 
(2) variation caused by economic fluctuations which, to the 
business man, constitute the “ups and downs” of business 
The seasonal vaiiation is especially marked in men’s 
clothing There are usually two dull seasons in the year, 
following the two busy seasons, mid-summer and mid-winter 
Clothing IS made in mid-summer for the fall and winter, and 
m mid-wintei for the spiing and summer “Inside factories” 
have a more uniform production throughout the yeai than 
contiact shops Some of the small shops close down m the 
dull seasqns or run with a reduced force Some concerns, on 
account of this seasonal element in men’s wear, have found it 
desiiahle to sell to large buyeis in ordei to be assured of a 
satisfactory distribution Other concerns have sought to con- 
trol thur outlets m some other way 

Economic fluctuations are of various types according to the 
influence of the various movements of the business cycle or of 
the leactions to conditions produced by war or other gieat 
catastrophes A decline m consumer purchasing power or a 
transfer of this purchasing power to other industries will cause 
a decline in apparel production Indeed, the inception of the 
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so-called “luxury industries ’ is responsible foi a considerable 
part of the variation m the production of men’s wearing ap- 
parel These production variations ladiate back to the raw 
materials market in a manner frequently unsatisfactory to that 
market 

Increased Production and Costs— Within certain limits, 
clothing production may increase with a decrease 111 cost per 
unit This IS especially tiue wheie a large amount of ma- 
chineiy is used Just what is the pioportion of oveihead to 
variable costs varies with the different branches of the indus- 
try A study of ten large knit-wear houses suggests that 
between 60% and 75% of the expenses are fixed No avenge 
figure has been worked out for clothing factories 

The chief cost elements in the men’s ready-to-wear industiy 
aie (l) cloth, (2) trimmings, (3) labor, (4) taxes, (5) 
amortization, and (6) transportation charges, (7) oveihead 
and profit 

Simplification m Men’s Apparel Production — Simplifica- 
tion has been defined as a philosophy which strictly discards 
all unnecessary motions m business As applied to men’s 
apparel trade, the problem of simplification has been confined 
primarily to the reduction of the number of models Foi 
example, the Middle Shade Company reduced the number of 
their models from 150 to 24, with the results of lowered pro- 
duction cost and prices, accompanied by increased sales The 
Knox Hat Company, in 1922, made 9,820 different models of 
soft hats for men In 1924, the number of models was reduced 
to 2,000’ 

Simplification applied to stock has certain limitations If 
consumers’ needs are too drastically ignored, simplification of 
stock may lesult in decreased sales This aspect of simplifica- 
tion shows itself in the retail pioblem of piofitable price levels 
and also points to the giowth of fixed-piice chain stoies 
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Inter-Market Competition — National and International 

Large-scale production and all the developments in pro- 
duction methods have stimulated producers to seek for mar- 
kets beyond local territory, even, indeed, beyond the national 
boundaries The need for an ever greater consuming group 
has led to an inter-market competition, one phase of which is 
signalized by trade promotion activities carried on, often, by 
local chambers of commerce Inter-market competition m 
the men’s apparel trade is based on such factors as price, qual- 
ity, specialty and variety (within a single line), and oppor- 
tunities to purchase in related lines In order to attract retail 
buyers, commercial fairs and expositions aie held in certain 
centers In the men s wear trade, these are usually accom- 
panied by style shows To be sure, many houses maintain 
selling representatives in the various centers, nevertheless 
many buyers prefer to visit, themselves, the producing center 

Foreign Trade in Men’s Apparel — The men’s clothing 
industry enjoys a considerable export and import trade A 
glance at the tables on exports and impoits in wearing apparel 
suggests that our imports have increased somewhat during 
the past few years, but that our exports have decreased Both 
increase and decrease, however, are very slight ( See Appendix 
C, Tables 45 and 46 ) Then, too, these foieign trade figures 
are for all blanches of wearing apparel, the exact status of 
men’s apparel is not established Certain items of men’s ap- 
parel have received favor in the export market , for example, 
American made clothes for men are stocked by the Selfiidge 
Stores in London and other cities in England, despite the fact 
that London is generally regarded as the fountain head of 
men’s styles English woolens are preferred for the material, 
but the garments are manufactured in the United States An 
excellent business is also done in English markets m men’s 
clothes and the better grades of men’s hats The hats sell 
especially well m England, Australia, and New 2 ealand At- 
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tempts to popularize men’s kmt union suits have failed So 
also have similar attempts with the gaudy types of men’s under- 
wear that have been so popular m this country during the past 
couple of seasons The American bathing suit is preferred 
in the European markets Another item favored by foreign 
customers is the leather jacket with soft collar, which is about 
the only type of American sports apparel heavily stocked in 
British stores Raincoats from the United States are popular 
in Australia and New Zealand 

The style factor in American-made clothing has been an 
important element in the development of export sales of men’s 
wear This is particularly true in the case of the Latin- 
American business There is, however, a limiting factor in 
the development of our export sales, namely, the matter of 
size and stature Our standard sizes do not fit the European 
figure Visiting German merchants, for example, have been 
unable to purchase from our manufacturing clothiers gar- 
ments that they can suitably and comfortably wear In South 
America there is a great demand for small-sizcd clothes and 
shirts This business, however, several American manufac- 
turers are turning down because they do not care to produce 
large quantities of such small sizes Our present export trade, 
theiefore, is generally limited to sizes comparable to standard 
Ameiican sizes 

A comment as to our imports of men’s wear may be of 
interest This trade today comprises chiefly men’s sports 
accessories, of which we receive a large number There is 
also a fairly large demand for foreign shirtings and suitings 
It is in this field of raw materials that our import trade seems 
likely to find its present development 

Summary — The men’s wear industry has been relatively 
late in attaining the large-scale production stage Even today, 
much of the small-scale and handicraft survive However, it 
has been predicted that quantity production would eliminate 
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about 50% of the plants within the next decade Historically, 
men’s apparel production has at one time or another been 
characterized by the small handicraft shop, the contract sys- 
tem, and finally the factory system, which m many tenters has 
reached the large-scale stage With these production develop- 
ments, business ownership organization has expanded from the 
single enterpriser (almost always the tailor) to the large cor- 
poration Today mergers are beginning to show themselves 
m the industry To gam some of the advantages of com- 
bination, many manufacturers are utilizing group buying 

The production of men’s apparel is maiked by an uneven- 
ness due to seasonal variation, radical changes in style, and 
major economic fluctuations The production pioblem is fur- 
ther Intensified by the fact that men’s apparel is both a neces- 
sity and a luxury and is sold to all classes of consumers 
Although any given plant may operate under decreasing costs, 
the industry in general has excess production capacity The 
program of simplification offers some opportunity for a reduc- 
tion in cost and has been successfully utilized by several 
concerns 

Finally, these production developments have resulted in 
a fairly well-defined inter-market competition which, in some 
cases, IS international m scope In the domestic market, com- 
petition exists between the various national markets, which 
makes in some instances a quality appeal and in other instances 
a price appeal 

The demand for foreign pioducts has increased, especially 
in furnishings, with the result that many wholesale disti ibutors 
are large importers On the other hand. United States styles 
have found a ready world market limited only by such arti- 
ficial barriers as tariffs and the fact that our standard sizes 
are in some instances ill-adapted to foreign demand 
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TRADE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

With the development of the men's apparel industiy, many 
problems have arisen which have lequired the attention of the 
industry at large To meet such pioblems, trade associations 
were formed in the men’s clothing and furnishings trade Not 
only did retailers unite, but wholesalers and manufacturers 
organized for the purpose of improving production, distribu- 
tion and trade relations In other trades, an attempt to influ- 
ence prices has been characteristic of trade association activity, 
and, as such, has aroused much public interest This price 
aspect has not dominated the men’s wear trade associations 
and It is primarily the task of this chapter to analyze those 
trade association activities affecting merchandising With 
this in mind, the chapter is divided as follows ( i ) trade 
associations in the men’s wear industry, (2) historical devel- 
opment of trade associations, (3) functional analysis, (4) 
what IS to be gained by membership m a trade association, 
and (5) the future of the trade association 

Trade Associations m the Men’s Wear Industry 
In this day of the large business unit, the trade association 
IS sometimes thought of as a large organization akin to the 
trust or merger However, such is not the case, and the trade 
association is more accurately a composite unit made up of a 
group of independent competing concerns whose common busi- 
ness interests have led them to organize for group action on 
certain problems A trade association may thus be defined 
“as an organization for mutual benefit, composed of inde- 
pendent business concerns engaged in the same kind of indus- 
48s 
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try or trade, and designed piimanly to affect tlie conduct of 
that industry or trade ” ^ It is to be noted that the trade 
association represents an attempt at the autonomous control 
of a gioup of individual firms and that it differs from a 
monopolistic combination, in that the individual firms par- 
ticipating do not give up their identity, and the association as 
such does not engage in business 

The men’s weai trade has many successful and ably directed 
associations Many of these are listed in Appendix C, Table 47 
Trade associations may be local, state, interstate, national 
and intei national 

It has been noted in previous chapters that the men’s wear 
trade has recently undergone a revolution both in methods of 
'production and in methods of distribution The large factory 
and the well-developed clothing store are recent additions to 
the industrial world, and the trade association is of compara- 
tively recent development in the men’s wear trade This, plus 
the question of the future of the trade associations, indicates 
the importance of a brief historical sketch 

Historical Developments® 

Early economic organizations under the guild system may 
be likened to the trade association, but trade associations as 
we now know them can be traced to the period of the Civil 
War Although local associations were known as early as 
1854, It IS probable that the Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association, formed m 1861, was the first trade association 
in the United States It seems that, during the period of the 
Civil War, it became necessaiy to take inventory of the coun- 
try’s industrial assets, with the result that several trade asso- 
ciations were formed Growth was slow and it was not until 
the two years preceding the panic of 1873 that any considerable 
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development took place These early associations are charac- 
teiized as offensne rather than defensive oiganizations Their 
objective seemed to have been the advantageous utilization of 
favorable business conditions Thus, they concerned them- 
selves with plans to increase prices and the formation of pools 
to reap large profits These tendencies continued to 1890, 
which marks a turning point in the history of the movement 

The Formative Stage — The period fiom 1890 to igii has 
been aptly referred to as the formative stage in the develop- 
ment of trade associations It was in this period that several 
men’s wear organizations made their appearance During 
this stage, trade associations began to assume the dignity of 
definite business institutions The illegality of pooling agree- 
ments under the Sherman Anti -Trust Act 111 1890, was in 
part responsible for the development of association activities 
along broader lines Within the association itself, the value 
of cooperation in constructive channels became more and more 
apparent Statistical departments, publicity campaigns, and 
interest m public policies relative to particular trades became 
central features of this second stage 

The beginnings of the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers are found in this period, although 
nationalization came at a later date 

In the spring of 1904, six retail clothing merchants fioin 
as many different towns met in Des Moines to discuss mattei s 
of mutual interest Before adjourning, they voted to make 
the organization permanent and called it the Iowa Retail 
Clothiers Association At subsequent meetings the attendance 
rapidly increased Practical problems were attacked and 
solved Their activities atti acted the attention of progressue 
clothiers m other states, but for six years the Iowa group was 
the only state association 

In 1910, the board of directors sent out a general invita- 
tion to clothiers m all states to meet in Chicago Nine states 
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were represented, all in the Middle West, and an Interstate 
Committee was formed Associations were soon staited m 
these nine states, and later others were formed In 1914, was 
duly organized the National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers In 1919, every state in the union had an 
association 

The Era of Cooperative Competition — As the country 
was appioaching a more or less stabilized economic basis, busi- 
ness concerns could no longer rely primarily on the expanding 
market afforded by rapidly increasing population and new dis- 
coveries of natural resources Business men found themselves 
compelled to adjust their activities, to coordinate their pi educ- 
tion and sales policies, more intelligently and moie accurately, 
on the basis of the best technical practice and the actual con- 
ditions of the market It became necessary to develop reliable 
information, sound principles, and conscious direction, in the 
functioning of business enterprise It became a common 
phrase that competition was essentially between industries 
and cooperative action was visualized as the most effective tool 
in the reorganizing and redirecting of business activity with 
the view of maintaining or advancing the competitive level of 
a particulai industry or trade Research departments, coop- 
erative selling campaigns, cooperative insurance, credit fea- 
tures, and programs of simplified practice were established 

War and Post-War Developments — The experience of the 
World Wai fuinished considerable impetus to trade association 
development With its emphasis on industrial mobilization, 
simplification, and improvements m both production and 
distribution, the trade association became a necessary vehicle 
of wartime efficiency The cumulative results of the pre- 
ceding decade are not to be minimized, and they contribute 
to this, the most active period in trade association growth 
A further influence of post-war significance was the favorable 
attitude taken by the Department of Commerce on the one 
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hand, and the legalistic inquiry concerning "legitimate coop- 
erative activities” on the other hand On the whole, public 
policy may be considered as favoiable to the growth o£ the 
trade association 

The historical development of trade associations could well 
afford a topic for detailed discussion However, since the 
central interest of this work is merchandising, emphasis is 
placed on the analysis of trade association functions The 
source material for this section comes largely from the lesult 
of a questionnaire sent to leading associations in the men’s 
apparel trade 

Functional Analysis 

The purpose of the trade association is to serve the inter- 
est of the members thereof Thus, the association may carry 
on adveitising projects in the interests of its members as was 
the case in the “Dress Well and Succeed Campaign ” It may 
also provide for an exchange of information among the mem- 
bers relative to the technique of business operations, it may 
conduct research work, provide for cooperative insurance, or 
provide services for the collection of debts These forms of 
activity are peihaps conducive to the general social welfare 
as well as to the welfare of the individual members making 
up the association 

Further, through the dissemination of market news, trade 
associations make it possible for the respective members to 
conduct their businesses in a more intelligent manner than 
would otherwise be the case Restated, the competitive proc- 
ess IS often very wasteful as a result of the lack of adequate 
information on the part of competitors The association, by 
prowding market and production information, may thus pre- 
vent some of the loss that inheres in our competitive business 
system 

The various functions of trade associations are discussed 
m some detail below 
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Statistics and Research — The appeal to facts is an out- 
standing feature of the tiade association Only knowledge, 
based upon ascertained facts, piovides a suie foundation for 
the adequate regulation of business affans in the complex 
economic organism which today serves the material needs of 
the community 

Accordingly, the collection and dissemination of trade 
information appears to be indispensable to the smooth order- 
ing of the meichandising activity Obviously the individual 
concern is not in a position to collect many necessary facts, 
and the information gathered by government bureaus is fre- 
quently too general in scope The problem of extending the 
boundaries of knowledge is essentially a problem adapted to 
' cooperative attack, and the trade association finds its best 
reason for existence in the development of lesearch These 
agencies provide the logical medium for duecting and support- 
ing the specialized studies which, under modern conditions, 
have become indispensable to the progressive development of 
industrial technique and commercial practice In recognition 
of this fact, the British government has been subsidizing, since 
the war, industry-wide associations which engage in scientific 
reseaich for the improvement of their processes and products 

In the men’s wear trade, research activity includes fashion, 
demand, stoie management, opeiatmg problems, production 
standards, fabiic testing, and other problems Of the same 
constructive character is the development of methods and 
measuring quantitatively the various elements of cost involved 
in the actual processes of producing and distributing goods 
The essential function of education in cost findmg is to induce 
more intelligent control of the various operations in each inde- 
pendent establishment 

The collection of business figures is not without difficulty 
The secrecy complex of American business has made it diffi- 
cult for even the most scientific surveys to penetrate Further, 
concerns object to the many reports and the possible danger 
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of giving competitors too much information Frequently con- 
cerns do not have recoids available 01 they use varying systems 
of record keeping Again, the business may feel that it is too 
small to be of service Many of these difficulties could be 
overcome by coordinating the reseaich and the statistical activ- 
ities of all associations within the industry, and then woiking 
out a classification of the membeiship so that data would be 
comparable 

The importance of the statistical and research functions 
IS further evidenced by the many associations formed on the 
institute basis, and it is reasonable to predict that the develop- 
ment of these functions will assume active recognition in trade 
association development 

Stimulation of Demand — Cooperative publicity, as con- 
ducted by the trade association, is essentially a device foi 
merchandising — for tying together production and consump- 
tion — for improving the cooidination of the pioductive pro- 
giam of mdustiy with the consumptive budget of society It 
reflects an important aspect of the curient economic process, 
namely, the widening gap between pioduceis and consumers 
Further, cooperation and joint publicity clearly suggest the 
increasing importance of competition between industries On 
a tiade basis, advertising may be used much more effectively 

The men’s wear trade or industiy is well adapted to col- 
lective publicity The prevalence of many medium-sized pro- 
ducing units, the need for the commercial promotion of style, 
and the fact that the utility of individual items of men’s wear 
is enhanced by other items enable the clothing and furnishings 
trade to make a most productive use of trade promotional 
activities Indeed these organizations may often employ some 
mediums more effectively than single business enterprises 
For example, commercial fairs and expositions to which the 
public IS invited are invariably more popular in their appeal 
the wider the representation of the various factors in the 
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trade Motion pictuies and the radio stand in a similar posi- 
tion Not infrequentl-y an industrv-wide slog-an has been 
popularized to the extent of forming a part of everyday- 
speech 

The trade paper, frequently a feature of the trade asso- 
ciation, also assists in the stimulation of demand By pub- 
lishing articles on -window displays, advertising, selling ci edit, 
and other problems of meichandising, they assist the individual 
business in developing trade 

Budgetary Control and Store Management — It is signifi- 
cant that the several tiade associations functioning in both 
wholesale and retail distribution are devoting considerable 
,effoit toward improvement m retailing Especially are they 
concerned with control and management methods Chapter 
13, “Budgetary and Stock Control,” gives a detailed analysis 
of this field, so it is unnecessary to go into much detail at this 
time It IS, however, one of the most commendable events in 
trade association development that they have pioneered in 
improving retail operations The National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers and the Clothing Manufac- 
turers' Research Board have both engaged m this activity 
Along with research, the budgetary and stock control func- 
tion offers one of the most intelligent reasons for the existence 
of the trade association 

Credit Information — ^The value of cooperative counsel is 
pel haps more apparent in credit information than m any 
other phase of business activity When credit mfoimation 
became necessary, there invariably sprang up some type of 
central oiganization, and standardized forms of eliciting in- 
formation were evolved Cooperation on credit matters was 
an important thing before the trade associations reached any 
great development, but latterly it has become an increasingly 
common feature in the program of trade associations 
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Information is secured from data on the actual “ledger 
experiences’ of the associated membeis with particular patrons 
or fiom qualitative data pertinent to the credit applicant’s 
character, business capacity and financial responsibility 

In addition to the credit services of trade bodies, separate 
credit associations have been foimed These general asso- 
ciations sometimes have depaitments representing particular 
trades as is the case with the National Association of Credit 
Men ” Several associations in the men's wear trade refer 
their credit information work to this group Organized to 
assemble and disseminate credit information, these depart- 
ments and associations are beyond criticism, but the attempt 
to impose uniform credit terms is open to serious objection 

Group Buying — Trade associations have been considered 
primarily as groups of sellers It is ordinarily as such that 
they are organized Some departure from this conception is 
noted when trade associations, especially those made up of 
producers, engage in cooperative purchasing Retail trade 
associations have not engaged in cooperative buying, although 
groups of independent retailers have formed primarily for 
that purpose The legal status of group pui chasing is de- 
pendent upon the object pursued m each instance and the con- 
crete effects of the arrangements upon the markets encom- 
passed by it Joint negotiations of purchasers necessarily 
involve some diminution of competition on one side of the 
market, but it must amount to an unreasonable restraint of 
trade before it comes within the proscription of anti-trust 
laws 

Insurance — The promotion of insurance by a trade asso- 
ciation helps to stamp the trade association as a necessary 
grouping of business interests for mutual protection The 
association may develop this insurance activity by education 

S Department o£ Commerce Trade Association Activities Domestic Com 
merce Series No 20 p 120 
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of members in the necessity of shifting risk thiough this 
medium and by negotiation with insurance companies of pie- 
mium rates and othei features of the instiiance contract Fur- 
ther, by way of actual assumption of the insurance function, 
there is the funding of iisks within the association through 
the operation of some one of its seveial devices for mutual 
insurance Incidental services aie perfoimed, such as influ- 
encing legislation dealing with msuiance, or the controlling 
conditions undei which reciprocal insurance arrangements may 
be effected 

Traffic and Transportation Service — Trade associations 
often help to bring about efficient shipping methods, thereby 
performing a useful public service The efforts of the asso 
ciation m this objective are directed toward the presentation 
of relevant facts and the negotiation of appropriate adjust- 
ments 

The establishment of an association traffic buieau serves 
to render available to association members a valuable fund 
of knowledge concerning means of expediting shipment, re.- 
ducing freight costs, and reaching vaiious market areas They 
call attention to the importance of diffeient packing methods, 
alternative routings, changes in billing practice, the adoption 
of “break bulk” shipments, the utilization of various types 
of equipment, and many other expedients In addition to 
this informative service the trade association may pei form an 
operative function by actually assuming a part of the admin- 
istrative lesponsibility foi the shipping affairs of the several 
business units With transportation cost always an important 
Item, the trade association is in a strategic position to assist 
the indivdual concern m more effective transportation at a 
lower cost 

Standardization and Simplification — On surveying the 
product of current competitive industrial activity, one is 
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struck by a pletliora of grades, styles, designs, sizes, measure- 
ments, shapes, colors, and so forth, both of consumeis’ goods 
and semi-finished products, whose capacity to yield satisfac- 
tion IS in no way dependent upon these distinctive character- 
istics In the men’s wear tiade the lack of standard sizes and 
measurements has led to unfortunate competitive practices 
The burden of this chaotic heterogeneity of products is ulti- 
mately borne by the consumer Not only do products leqiure 
standardization but certain business piocesscs lequire simpli- 
fication Any piogram of standardization is necessarily de- 
pendent upon some cential agency foi its execution, hence 
the trade association is active in this work 

Development of Business Standards — Thiough then so- 
called “codes of ethics” and “standard practice” regulations, 
tiade associations are undertaking with increasing frequency 
and glowing effectiveness, to develop from within what they 
deem to be necessaiy and desirable standards of business con- 
duct In every trade, certain customaiy standards develop 
When piesented in an oiganized fashion, they make up the 
code of ethics for that particular trade In a sense, this 
tendency to codify business standards points to a growing 
recognition of business as a profession In law, medicine, and 
other professions, standards have long been recognized It is 
only within recent years, and largely through the instrumen- 
tality of tiade associations, that ethical principles have come 
to be definitely formulated and machinery established to facil- 
itate their enforcement 

Commercial Arbitration — ^Disputes invariably arise be- 
tween buyers and sellers The courts are the final arbiters in 
such matters, but for a long time certain groups of business 
men have had machineiy of their own for the settlement of 
such cases This is called commercial arbitration Coopera- 
tive action of this type tending to mitigate the ill effects of 
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disputes miy be clearly counted amou" the constructive func- 
tions of tiade associations 

The lemedy appears to he in two diiections the occasions 
foi commercial disputes may be minimized and the differences 
which they reflect imay be adjusted thiough arbitration The 
achievement of the first of these ends depends upon such 
association activities as standai dization of products and of 
trade names, the adoption of uniform contract forms, and 
the development of forms of business conduct The achieve- 
ment of the second of these ends is largely attainable by the 
setting up of machinery of arbitration The general tendency 
is toward the adoption of a loosely constructed arbitration 
proceduie and the establishment of an administrative agency 
within the distinct lines of a particular trade Voluntary arbi- 
tration m this form is highly desirable and represents a marked 
departure from the former lack of confidence often expressed 
in the phrase, “let the buyer beware ” 

The Trade Association and Prices — In our functional 
analysis the matter of price has not been stressed although this 
phase of trade association activity has received much public 
comment The courts have shifted in their interpretation of 
what IS legal in the price influencing movements of the trade 
association In the Hardwood Lumber case and in the Lin- 
seed Oil case, the work of the association m respect to their 
price policies was condemned by the Supreme Court A little 
latei in the Maple Flooring case and in the Cement case, some- 
what different practices were approved by the Court These 
two cases indicate that trade associations may exercise rather 
broad powers in regard to the prices of products Thus, an 
association may assemble data for the information of mem- 
bers as to the volume of production, and the members may 
“meet and discuss such information and statistics without, 
however, reaching or attempting to reach any agreement or 
any concerted action with respect to prices or production or 
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restraining competition, and not be guilty of an unlawful 
restraint on commerce ” 

This statement may be taken to indicate the limits of the 
trade association with respect to puces 

Representation in Public Affairs — Under the complexi- 
ties of modern economic conditions, the legal environment (no 
less than the state of industiial technique or commercial or- 
ganization) exerts an important influence in shaping the char- 
acter and development of the business enterprise within which 
it functions The vast accumulation of public measures of 
diiect or mdiiect economic significance are of continuously 
vital concern to the business world It is essential in democ- 
lacy that participation in public affairs be not confined to the , 
mere exercise of the suffrage m the selection of public officials 
Effective participation in government requires that the de- 
mands of all legitimate interests be definitely articulated and 
lesponsibly presented This means organization and opens 
up a productive field of activity, for trade associations and 
many groups now have Washington representatives and legis- 
lative committees In a similai fashion, the trade association 
presents a definite group to whom the various governmental 
bureaus may turn for data concerning industry and trade 

Miscellaneous Activities — Our functional analysis by no 
means completes the list of trade association activities, and 
heie and theie certain activities develop depending on the 
requiiements of the group The Clothing Manufacturers Re- 
search Board maintain a Model and Trade Name Registry 
for the benefit of manufacturers The Wool Institute employs 
a stylist who acts as advisor to the nulls and thus aids in 
broadening the market The impiovement of employment 
lelations is also an active feature of some associations In 
pioduction centers, manufacturers oiganize to carry on work 
of this t>pe An example of this is the Baltimore Federation 
of Clothing Manutactuiers who maintain a Research Bureau 
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which compiles information and undertakes studies calculated 
to bung about “general improvements and standardization of 
woiking conditions” in the plants within the Baltimore area 

In retail associations, a most attractive seivice is that of 
Meichandise Information A letailer may be in need of some 
commodity and lack mfoimation as to source of supply The 
merchandise information buieau functions to inform the mer- 
chant as to where he may secuie the item or it may do the 
pui chasing for him The Style Seivice offered by the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers is an 
extremely valuable one Each month, twenty of the leading 
stylists of the country fill out a questlonnaiie regarding style 
trends and best sellers m then particular locality This mate- 
iial IS then oiganized and sent out to the membership as a 
confidential bulletin 

In view of this discussion of functions, it may appear 
somewhat beside the point to raise the question what is to 
be gained by membership in a trade association'* But it is 
in answer to this question that the usefulness of the trade 
association can best be piesented 

What Is to be Gained by Membership in a Trade 
Association? 

No doubt, the vanous functions analyzed in preceding 
pages could be listed as positive aiguments for tiade associa- 
tion membeiship However, American business men have 
been traditionally individualistic and slow to realize the value 
of cooperative activity, and hence the question is so often 
raised, “Why join the association?” 

The complete answer to this question is not to be found 
in personal comments nor in statements of trade association 
activities It IS more to be found in the intelligent use of 
trade association services by the membership And here is 
a point for emphasis Members often fail to avail themselves 
of association services, and frequently overlook the material 
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contained in association publications It is, therefore appaient 
that gainful results fiom trade association membership rest 
mainly on the ability of the membei to make use of them 

This IS not, however, a one-sided stoiy Too frequently 
associations fcatuie more services than they really afford 
Again, much of the time of the officials may be spent m raising 
money foi the yeai’s activities This necessauly dissipates 
eneigy and minimizes pioductive seivice Unfortunately many 
are of the opinion that a trade association should be a piofit 
making, self sustaining unit Such cannot be the case Every 
trade needs an “advancement” fund for use in reseaich and 
other educational activities By its very nature this fund 
cannot be made to yield an association piofit The real profit 
is to he found in the productive use of trade association activ- • 
ities by the membership Perhaps an educational campaign 
on “making use of a trade association” would go far in giving 
the membei ship and general public an appieciation of this 
important economic oiganization 

The Future of the Trade Association — Summary 

The trade association can do much that is beneficial Prac- 
tically all of the activities outlined m oui functional analysis 
arc highly productive and the piopei use of these ser\ices 
should produce favoiable results to both the membei ship and 
the public 

The futuie of the trade association rests not alone on the 
development of these activities but m part upon the place it 
may occupy m the competitive system The competitive sys- 
tem IS wasteful, and a complete authoritative control of eco- 
nomic affairs is, for many reasons, undesirable Through the 
voluntary cooperation afforded by the trade association, it 
is possible that thei e may be approximated the elusive synthesis 
of fieedom and authority in the economic sphere Stimulated 
by a developing sense of collective responsibility and held m 
check by the well-established mandates of public policy, the 
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trade association mo-vement may serve to re-invigorate the 
competitive system and facilitate the fulfilment of its best 
promise So much for a general statement of the future of 
the trade association 

In the men’s weai trade certain limiting factors appear It 
IS often difficult to secure competent leadership and direction 
Men possessing the necessary qualifications are apt to find 
more attractive opportunities in the competing business world 
The tendency toward vertical integration is a limiting factor 
as many of the trade association functions are necessarily 
assumed by the enlarged business unit To a lesser degree, 
group buying offers the same limitation Finally, many of the 
larger concerns provide sei vices for their customers which 
compete, in a sense, with those offeied by the tiacle association 

These negative points are offered in the mtei est of a bal- 
anced viewpoint, and when a trade association is functioning 
efficiently many of them disappear It is also probable that 
concerns offering a variety of services to their customeis will 
find It to then advantage to delegate some of this work to 
the trade association 
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CONSUMER DEMAND 


Table 25 PrrcrNXAGE 01 Men Buying Tiieip Clothing Away 
FROM Home 


Size of Town 

Number of 
Town 

Per Cent Buying 
Suits and Over 
coats Away from 

Per Cent Buying 
rurni^hings Away 
From Home 

Under soo 


9S% 


I om- 3 000 


?2 



’i 

3a 

26 

26 

20 ““"and owr 

32 


II 

Total and Avenge 

I 003 

31% 

1 % 


Peucentacis or Mfn Buying Suns and Ovlrcoats Away noM 
HoMr, Alcoidinp to Si^l or Iowns and Sfction 01 Country 
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Table 26 Avi raec Expenditures tor Clothing per Individual in 
THE Bureau of Labor Investigation, 191&-1919* 





Children 

1 over IS 

1 Children 4 to 8 

1 



Male : 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

Under I900 

liili 

$2 100 to $2 500 1 

|2 500 and over 

*38 41 

nil 

lit 

nn 

#30 59 

ll ll 

ig 72 
8s 72 

61 82 

84 55 

^ 35 S3 

71 90 
86 so 
102 33 

143 30 ' 

?I9 63 

39 OG 

30 61 

35 31 

39 08 

42 IS 

42 90 


♦ Cost of Living in the United States U S Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 357 


Table 27 Averace Ratio or “Occupation Distribution” in 
Modern Men’s Wear Establishments 


Division 


1 Executive 

2 Buying 

3 Office 

4 Selling 

5 Receiving and Stock Room 

6 Shipping and Delivery 

7 Tailor Shop 
S Maintenance 

1 Janitors 

2 Elevator Men 

3 Watchmen etc 

Total 


29% 

B7 

213 

431 

17 

46 

0 6 
4S 
0 6 

100 0 % 
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Table 28 Sales Through iNOKPENorNTLY Owned and Chain 
Clothing and Furnishings Stores, Men’s Ready-To-Wear* 
Total Stores 2,834 Total Sales $152,488 400 



Independent 

Chun 

Number of Stores 

2.48s 

349 

Per Cent of Total 

87 7% 

12 3% 

Sales 

$123,541,700 

$28,946,700 

Per Cent of Total 

81 0% 

19 0 % 

Average Sales per Store 

49.715 

82,942 


^Source Retail md Wholesale Trade. Domestic Distribution Department Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States p di 


Table 29 The Importance op the Custom Tailor in the Distri- 
bution or Clothing and Furnishings as Indicated by the 
Percentage of Business Done by thf Custom Tailors in 
Eleven Cities* 


Cities 

Per Cent Total 
Sales Clothmg 

Per Cent Total 
Sales Purmshings 

Total Sales 

24 03% 

I 31% 

Chicago 

27 41 

I 45 

Seattle 


i 28 

San Francisco I 

26 03 

I 04 

Kansas City 

14 55 

0 034 

Providence and Adjacent Cities 

14 32 


Springfield, 111 

i 46 


Baltimore 

27 47 

4 46 

Syracuse 

19 6 


Denver 

12 9 


Atlanta 

8 6 



No Data available for Fargo North Dakota 

* Composite chart adapted from Retail and Wholesale Trade Domestic Distribution 
Department Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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Table 30 Number or Tailops in t 


United States-' 


1S80 81 658 1910 163,795 

1890 123 516 1920 160,404 

1900 161,299 


*Tik(-n from UmUd States Census Material 


Table 31 Clothing and Furnishings Sates for the City or 
Chicago According to Type of Stori 


Kind of Store 

Clothinc I 

Men s Furnishings 

Sales 

Per Cent of 
Total 

Sales 

Per Cent of 
Total 

Clothing and Furnishings 
Men b Ready to Wear 

Custom Tailors 

Department 

$41 383 SOO 
24 652 300 
It 677 200 

7 946 SOO 

46 16% 

17 t8 

8 86 

$24 908 900 

4 SS4 400 

SS 98% 

31 83 

2 35 

9 84 


• Retail and Wholesale Trade Domestic Distribution Depaitment Chamber of Com 
merce of U S p 157 


Tablf 32 Monthly Collection Percentages for Men s Apparel 
Stores or Various Sizes Regulap Charge Business Only* 


MONTH 

1 Volume Gkoups (ooo Omiited) 

SoO 

S99 

$°49 

S250 

S499 

Volumes 

Total Number of Reports 

s 

9 

18 

37 

Aggregate Sales Cash and Credit (ooo 
omitted) 

*4 6 

St 543 

$6 41S 

$19 706 

Typical Sales Cash and Credit (ooo omitted) 

$88 

$161 

S340 

$3 10 

^ebni^ 

March 

Hi 

iuly 

October 

November 

December 

All Months 

Semi quartile Range all Months! 

38% 

33 

35 

33 

34 

36 

oS 

1 

39% 

38 

38 

I 

38 

44% 

39 

38 

40 

42% 

37 

39 

38 

±20% 


♦Includes data from stores offerinE only regular charge terms 
regular charge and instalment terms 

tThe seini-quartfle range lathe range within' 
the Items are arranged in order of size The pert , 
the eatent of the interquartile range above and below 


Table 32 taken from Michigan Business Studic 


le middle half of the items when 
(such as ±20%) indicate 
' all months 


iical figure £01 
-Vol f No 6 
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\PPENDI\ B 


For the purpose of obtaining the delivery to me of the within described 
property, I hereby declare that the statements hereinafter made are true 
and correct 

Datf 

2 Residence 

3 City State Res Phone 

4 Apt House % How Long at Present Address 

5 Employer (firml Bus Address 

6 Position How Long with Co Check or Clock No 

Foreman or 

7 Chief Clerk s name Bus Phone 

Pav 

8 Age Mamed Salary Per Day 

9 Other Income (Amt ) $ Source 

Own Rent, 1 Agent’s or 

10 Monthly Rental $ or Board < Housekeeper’s Name 

1 1 Have You had Budget Account With Us^ ( Address 

12 Name of Your Bank 

Savings Account No In Whose Name 

Checking Account In Whose Name 

13 Union’s Name No 

14 Previous Employer 

Address How Long 

15 Previous Residence Address 

16 Nearest Relative Other Than Wife Address 

Some Firm or Person With Whom You have had Business Dealings 
Personal 

Busmess Accounts Open or Closed 


Paste Hold or Release Label m This Space 


Figure 10 Reverse Side of Contract 




Sale Contract 
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Table 33 Expense Classification 


Small Stoif 


Large Stoll 


'XECUTivEs' Salaries 
illling and Buying Salaries 
Selling Salaries 
Bonuses and Commissions 
Extra Help 


illSCELLANEOUS SaI ARIES 

Office Salaries 

Janitors and Porters Salaries 
Wrapping and Cashiers Salanes 
Other Salaries 
Ient 


^dvettising 
Newspaper 
Direct Mail 
Miscellaneous 


NTEREST 

REiCHT Express Cartage 


NSUEANCE 


luSHELING 


jENERAL Expense 
Light and Heat 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Office Supplies 
Store Supplies 

Traveling and Buying Expense 
Cash Over and Short 
Repairs and Maintenance 


Donations 
Delivery Expense 
Miscellaneous General Expense 
Reserves to be Set Aside 
Uncollectible Accounts 
Depreciation of Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Federal Income Tax 


Executives’ Salaries 
Selling and Buying Salariis 
Selling Salaries 

Salesmen’s Commissions Bonuses 
and P M s 
Extra Salespeople 
Buying and Buyers Salaries 
Buyers Bonuses 
Floorwalkers and Stock Men 
Mislellaneous Salaries 
Office Salaries 

Janitors and Porters Salaries 
Wrapping and Cashiers Salaries 
Other Salaries 
Rent 
Store 

Warehouse 

Advertising 

Salaries 

Newspapers 

Window Display (sal & sup ) 

Direct Mail 

Outdoor 

Piograms, etc 

Miscellaneous 

Interest 

FreighTj Express Cartage 
Taxes 

Real and Property 
Capital Stock Tax 
Insurance 
Fire 

Liability and Compensation 
Busheling 
Salaries 
Supplies 

General Expense 
Light and Heat 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Office Supplies 
Store Supplies 

Traveling and Buying Expense 
Cash Over and Short 
Repairs and Maintenance 
Donations 
Delivery 

Miscellaneous General Expense 
Reserves to be Set Aside 
Uncollectible Accounts 
Depieciation of Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Federal Income Tax 
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I -A Men’s and Young Men s Faney 
Suits 

i-B Blues and Blacks 

i-C Tropical Coat and Pants 

i-D Golf Suits 

i-E Tuxedos 

i-F Prep or Students' Suits 
i-G Men’s Wash Suits 
i-H Mohair Coat and Pants 
i-J Uniforms 
i-K Made to Measure 

1- L Miscellaneous (Odd Coats, 

Vests, etc ) 

2 - A Overcoats 

2-B Topcoats 

2-C Raincoats Gabardines etc 

2-D Maclanaws and Shccphned 

2- E Miscellaneous 

3- A Fancy Dress Trousei s 

3-B Wool Knickers 

3-C Wash Knickers 

3-D Outing and White Flannel 
Trousers 

3-E Tropical Trousers 

3-P Wash (long) Trousers 

3- G Miscellaneous 

4- A Fancy Collar Attached Shirts 

4-B White Collar Attached Shirts 

4-C Fancy Neckband and Collar 

to Match Shirts 

4-D White Neckband Shirts 

4-E Summer Underwear 
4_F Winter Underwear 

4-G Neckwear 

4-H Hose 
4~T Pa3ama3 

4-K Gloves (lined and unhned) 

4-L Mittens and Gauntlets 
4-M Collars 
4-O Belts 
4-8 Handkerchiefs 

4- T Miscellaneous Furnishings 

(Suspenders, Armbands, Gai 
ters, etc ) 

5- A Sweaters 

5-B Bathing Smts 

S-C Bathrobes and Smoking Jack 
ets 

S-D Flannel Shirts 

5-E Leather and Woolen Jackets 
and Vests 


5-F Golf Hose 

5-G Jewelry 
5-H Novelties (leather, etc ) 

S-J Mufflers 

5- K Umbrellas and Canes 

6- A Pelt Hats 

6-B Straw Hats 
6^C Caps 

6- D Miscellaneous (bands etc ) 

7- A Overalls, Coveralls and Jacket” 

7-B Work Shirts 

7-C Work Trousers 
7-D Work Gloves 

7- E Miscellaneous Work Clothing 

8- A Trunks 

b-B Bags and Suit Cases 

9- A Boys’ Suits 
9-B Juvenile Suits 
9-C Boys’ Overcoats 
9-D Juvenile Overcoats 
9-E Boys’ Trousers 
9-F Boys’ Wash Suits 
9-G Raincoats 

9-H Overalls and Play Suits 
9-J Boy Scout Depaitmcnt 

9- K Miscellaneous 

lo-A Boys’ Shirts and Blouses 
io-B Boys’ Underweai 
lO-C Boys' Hose 
lo-D Boys' Sweaters 
lO-E Boys’ Bathing Suits 
lo-F Boys’ Neckwear 

10- G Boys' Gloves 
lO-H Boys’ Pajamas 
lo-J Boys’ Bathrobes 

10- K Boys’ Miscellaneous Puinish 

mgs 

1 1 -A Boys’ Hats 

11- B Boys’ Caps 

12- A High Shoes 
12-B Low Shoes 

12-C Men’s Sport Shoes 

12-D Work Shoes 

12-E Rubber Footwear 

12-P Slippers 

12-G Boys’ Shoes 

12-H Children s Shoes 

12-J Miscellaneous (findings etc ) 

13 Ladies’ Wear 

14 Rental Department 

15 Miscellaneous Income 
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f Furnishings Goods* 
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4PrFNDIX C 


Table 47 Men’s Wear TRvnr Associations 


National Association o£ Retail Clothiers mcl rurmshers, 509 South Franklm 
Street Chicago Illinois 

Clothing Manufacturers Research Board 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 

The National Association of Straw Hat Manufacturers of America 1225 
Broadway, New York City 

International Association of Garment Manufacturers, 320 Broadway New 
York City 

Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, 329 Mam Street, 
Utica, New York 

Associated Mens Neckwear Manufacturers, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 

'kssociation of Collar Manufacturers, S First Street, Troy, New York 

National Association of Plat Manufacturers Inc 342 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 334 
Fourth Avenue New York City 

National Association of Shut Manufacturers 395 Broaoway, New York 
City 

National Association of Merchant Tailors ii East 44th Street, New York 
City 

National Knitted Outerwear Association, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 

National Wholesale Mens Furnishings Association, 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 

International Association of Clothing Designers, Union Square, New York 
City 
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